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History of Greece 

before the appointment of the Praetor, the Athenian archons 
not only administered, but also exercised jurisdiction, voluntary 
as well as contentious — decided disputes, inquired into crimes, 
and inflicted punishment. Of the same mixed nature were the 
functions of the senate of Areopagus, and even of the annual 
senate of Five Hundred, the creation of Kleisthenes. The 
Strategi, too, as well as the archons, had doubtless the double 
competence, in reference to military, naval, and foreign affairs, 
of issuing orders and of punishing by their own authority dis- 
obedient parties : the imptrium of the magistrates, generally, 
enabled them to enforce their own mandates as well as to de- 
cide in cases of doubt whether any private citizen had or had 
not been guilty of infringement. Nor was there any appeal 
from these magisterial judgements : though the magistrates 
were subject, under the Kleisthenean constitution, to personal 
responsibility for their general behaviour, before the people 
judicially assembled, at the expiration of their year of office — 
and to the further animadv^ersion of the Ekklesia (or public 
deliberative assembly) meeting periodically during the course 
of that year : in some of which assemblies, the question might 
formally be raised for deposing any magistrate even before his 
year was expired.^ Still, in spite of such partial checks, the 

and judiciary functions among the Romans (Essai sur Ics Loix Criminelles 
des Remains, pp. 23, 79, 107, &c.). Compare Sir G. C. Lewis, Essay on 
the Government of Dependencies, p. 42, with his citation from Hugo, 
Geschichte des Romischen Rcchts, p. 42. Sir G. Lewis has given just and 
valuable remarks upon the goodness of the received classification of powers as 
a theory, and upon the extent to which the separation of them either has been, 
or can be, carried in practice : see also Note E. in the same work, p. 347. 

The separation of administrative from judicial functions appears unknown 
in early societies. M. Meyer observes, respecting the judicial institutions 
of modern Europe, “ Anciennement les fonciions administratives et 
judiciaires n’^toient pas distinctes. Du temps de la liberty des Germains 
et meme long temps apr^s, les plaids de la nation ou ceux du comt^ 
rendoient la justice et administroient les int^rets nationaux ou locaux dans 
une seule et meme assembl6e ; sous le regime f6odal, le roi ou rempereur 
dans son conseil, sa cour, son parlement compost des hauts barons 
eccl^siastiques et laics, exer9oit tous les droits de souverainet^ comme de 
justice ; dans la commune, le bailli, mayeur, ou autre fonctionnaire nomme 
par le prince, administroient les int<^rets communaux ct jugeoient les 
bourgeois de Favis de la communaut^ entiere, des corporations qui la 
composoient, ou des autoril^s et conseils qui la repr^sentoient : on n’avoit 
pas encore soup9onn6 que le jugement d’une cause entre particuliers pClt 
^tre Stranger ^ la cause commune.” — Meyer, Esprit des Institutions 
Judiciaires, book v. chap, ir, vol. iii. p. 239; also cliap. 18, p. 383. 

^ A case of such deposition of an archon by vote of the public assembly, 
even before the year of office was expired, occurs in Demosthenes, cont. 
Thcokrin. c. 7 : another, the deposition of a strat^gus, in Demosthen. cont. 
Timoth. c. 3. 
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accumulation, in the same hand, of powers to administer, judge, 
punish, and decide civil disputes, without any other canon than 
the few laws then existing, and without any appeal — must have 
been painfully felt, and must have often led to corrupt, arbitrary, 
and oppressive dealing. And if this be true of individual 
magistrates, exposed to annual accountability, it is not likely to 
have been less true of the senate of Areopagus, which, acting 
collectively, could hardly be rendered accountable, and in 
which the members sat for life.^ 

I have already mentioned that shortly after the return of the 
expatriated Athenians from Salamis, Aristeid6s had been im- 
pelled by the strong democratical sentiment ' which he found 
among his countrymen to propose the abolition of all pecuniary 
qualification for magistracies, so as to render every citizen legally 
eligible. This innovation, however, was chiefly valuable as a 
victory and as an index of the predominant sentiment. Not- 
withstanding the enlarged promise of eligibility, little change 
probably took place in the fact, and rich men were still most 
commonly chosen. Hence the magistrates, possessing the 
large powers administrative and judicial above described — and 
still more the senate of Areopagus, which sat for life — still 
belonging almost entirely to the wealthier class, remained 
animated more or less with the same oligarchical interests and 
sympathies, which manifested themselves in the abuse of 
authority. At the same time the democratical sentiment 
among the mass of Athenians went on steadily increasing from 
the time of Aristeides to that of Perikles : Athens became more 
and more maritime, the population of Peirseus augmented in 
number as well as in importance, and the spirit even of the 
poorest citizen was stimulated by that collective aggrandise- 
ment of his city to which he himself individually contributed. 
Before twenty years had elapsed, reckoning from the battle of 
Platsea, this new fervour of democratical sentiment made itself 
felt in the political contests of Athens, and found able cham- 
pions in Perikles and Ephialtes, rivals of what may be called 
the conservative party headed by Kimon. 

We have no positive information that it was Perikles who 

^ iEschines (cont. Ktcsiphont. c. 9, p. 373) speaks of the senate of 
Areopagus as vir€v 9 vyoSj and so it was doubtless underbtood to be : but it is 
difficult to see how accountability could be practically enforced against such 
a body. They could only l)e responsible in this sense — that if any one of 
their number could be proved to have received a bribe, he would be 
individually punished. But in this sense the dikasteries themselves would 
also be responsible : though it is always affirmed of them that they were not 
responsible. 
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introduced the lot, in place of election, for the choice of archons 
and various other magistrates. But the change must have 
been introduced nearly at this time, and with a view of equalis- 
ing the chances of office to every candidate, poor as well as rich, 
who chose to give in his name and who fulfilled certain per- 
sonal and family conditions ascertained in the dokirnasy or 
preliminary examination. But it was certainly to Perikles and 
Ephialtes that Athens owed the elaborate constitution of her 
popular Dikasteries or Jury-courts regularly paid, which exer- 
cised so important an influence upon the character of the 
citizens. These two eminent men deprived both the magis- 
trates, and the senate of Areopagus, of all the judicial and penal 
competence which they had hitherto possessed, save and ex- 
cept the power of imposing a small fine. This judicial power, 
civil as well as criminal, was transferred to numerous dikasts, 
or panels of jurors selected from the citizens ; 6000 of whom 
were annually drawn by lot, sworn, and then distributed into 
ten panels of 500 each ; the remainder forming a supplement 
in case of vacancies. The magistrate, instead of deciding 
causes or inflicting punishment by his own authority, was now 
constrained to impanel a jury — that is, to submit each particu- 
lar case, which might call for a penalty greater than the small 
fine to which he was competent, to the judgement of one or 
other among these numerous popular dikasteries. Which of 
the ten he should take, was determined by lot, so that no one 
knew beforehand what dikastcry would try any particular cause. 
The magistrate himself presided over it during the trial and 
submitted to it the question at issue, together with the results 
of his own preliminary examination ; after which came the 
speeches of accuser and accused with the statements of their 
witnesses. So also the civil judicature, which had before been 
exercised in controversies between man and man by the 
archons, was withdrawn from them and transferred to these 
dikasteries under the presidence of an archon. It is to be re- 
marked, that the system of reference to arbitration, for private 
causes,^ was extensively applied at Athens. A certain number 

^ Respecting the procedure of arbitration at Athens, and the public as 
vyell as private arbitrators, see the instructive treatise of Hudtwalcker, 
liber die offentlichen und Privat Schieds-richter (Diaeteten zu Athen : 
Jena, 1812. 

Each arbitrator seems to have sat alone to inquire into and decide 
disputes : he received a small fee of one drachma from both parties ; also 
an additional fee when application was made for delay (p. 16). Parties 
might by mutual consent fix upon any citizen to act as arbitrator ; but there 
were a certain number of public arbitrators, elected or drawn by lot from 
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of public arbitrators were annually appointed, to one of whom 
(or to some other citizen adopted by mutual consent of the 
parties), all private disputes were submitted in the first instance. 
If dissatisfied with the decision, either party might afterwards 
carry the matter before the dikastery : but it appears that in 
many cases the decision of the arbitrator was acquiesced in 
without this ultimate resort. 

I do not here mean to affirm that there never was any trial 
by the people before the time of Perikles and Ephialtes. I 
doubt not that before their time the numerous judicial assembly, 
called Heliaea, pronounced upon charges against accountable 
magistrates as well as upon various other accusations of public 
importance; and perhaps in some cases separate bodies of 
them may have been drawn by lot for particular trials. But it 
is not the less true, that the systematic distribution and constant 
employment of the numerous dikasts of Athens cannot have 
begun before the age of these two statesmen, since it was only 
then that the practice of paying them began. For so large a 
sacrifice of tim‘e on the part of poor men, wherein M. Boeckh 
states ^ (in somewhat exaggerated language) that “ nearly one 
third of the citizens sat as judges every day,” cannot be 
conceived without an assured remuneration. From and after 
the time of Perikles, these dikasteries were the exclusive 
assemblies for trial of all causes civil as well as criminal, with 

the citizens every year : and a plaintiff might biing his cause before any 
one of these. They were liable to be punished under ^i/dvvai, at the end ot 
their year of office, if accused and convicted of corruption or unfair dealing. 

The number of these public Disetetse or arbitrators was unknown when 
Hudtwalcker’s book was published. An inscription since discovered by 
Professor Ross and published in his Avork, Uber die Demen von Attika, p. 
22, records the names of all the Diietetm for the year of the archon Antikles, 
B.c. 325, with the name of the tribe to which each belonged. 

The total number is 104 : the number in each tribe is unequal ; the 
largest number is in Kekropis, which furnishes sixteen : the smallest in 
Pa»ndionis, which sends only three. They must ha\e been either elected or 
drawn by lot from the general body of citizens, without any reference to 
tribes. The inscription records the names of the Diaetetae for this year b.c. 
325, in consequence of their being crowned or receiving a vote of thanks 
f^rom the people. The fragment of a like inscription for the year B.c. 337, 
also exists. 

^ Public Economy of the Athenians, book ii. chap. xiv. p. 227, Engl, 
transl. 

M. Boeckh must mean that the w'hole 6ocx), or nearly the whole, were 
employed every day. It appears to me that this supposition greatly over- 
states both the number of days, and the number of men, actually employed. 
For the inference in the text, however, a much smaller number is sufficient. 

See the more accurate remark of Schomann, Antiquit. Juris Public. 
Graecor., sect. Ixxi. p. 310. 
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some special exceptions, such as cases of homicide and a few 
others : but before his time, the greater number of such causes 
had been adjudged either by individual magistrates or by the 
senate of Areopagus. We may therefore conceive how great 
and important was the revolution wrought by that statesman, 
when he first organised these dikastic assemblies into systematic 
action, and transferred to them nearly all the judicial power 
which had before been exercised by magistrates and senate. 
The position and influence of these latter became radically 
altered. The most commanding functions of the archon were 
abrogated, so that he retained only the power of receiving 
complaints, inquiring into them, exercising some small pre- 
liminary interference with the parties for the furtherance of 
the cause or accusation, fixing the day for trial, and presiding 
over the dikastic assembly by whom peremptory verdict was 
pronounced. His administrative functions remained unaltered, 
but his powers, inquisitorial and determining, as a judge, 
passed away.^ 

In reference to the senate of Areopagus also, the changes 
introduced were not less considerable. That senate, anterior 
to the democracy in point of date, and standing alone in the 
enjoyment of a life-tenure, appears to have exercised an 
undefined and extensive control which long continuance had 
gradually consecrated. It was invested with a kind of religious 
respect, and believed to possess mysterious traditions emanat- 
ing from a divine source.^ Especially, the cognisance which 

' Aristotel. Politic, ii. 9, 3. Kal rijv iv ■nuy(p 0ou\^j/ 'EcpidKrrjs 

4K6\ovcr€ Kal UepiK\T]S' rd 5e SiKaarrdipia fXKrdoipSpa KarecrrrfO'e Yl^piKKijs* Ka\ 
rovrov rhv rpSirov fKaaros r&v TrpoijyayiVf eis r^v vvv 

ZTiixoKpariav . ^alvfrai d* ov Kurh, ^6\(t)yos yevecrBai rovro irpoalpeatVy 
aWa. fiaWov arrh (rvp.'irrc^/jLaros. Trjs vavap^las yh.p iv rots & hrijxos 

airtos y€v6fi€vos 4(ppovr}fiarl<r07], Ka\ hri/xaycoyovs <pa{f\ovs, avrnroXtrev- 

ofjL€veoP ru}V i^meiKwv' ivil y* (oiice t^p itpayKaiordrrjP dvodidSpai rep 

tiopafxiPf rh rhts dpx^s alpuffOai koI €v$6p€tp‘ yap roTorov K^pios $)p 
d B7 )/mos, SoOXoj hp eirj Kal rro\4/xto5. 

® Deinarchus cont. Demosthen. Or. i, p. 91. (pvXdrTu rds diro^^iirovs 
Bia04]Ka5t 4 p als rh rrjs TcdXews (ru)r'i]pia Kurai, &c. So also i^iischines calls 
this senate rV Kal rwv /xfylcrrwp Kvplap ^ovXiiP {cont. Ktesiphont. 
c* 9 > P* 373 • compare also cont, Timarchum, c. 16, p. 41 ; Demosth. 
cont. Aristokrat. c. 65, j). 641). Plutarch, Solon, c. 19. r^p &p(p ^ovK^p 
iiriaKOTTOP rrdprwp Kal <pvKaKa rwp pdfxeaPy &C. 

’E5//fafoi/ oJ^p ot * PipeoTray'irai irepl irdvreap ru>p (TipaXpidrwp Kal 

vapapofjLtwpf (ws diraprd (prfcrtp 'AvBporlofp ip srpdrp Kal ^•iXSxopos iu Sevripa 
Kal rpiry rup *Ar$(BcoP (Philochorus, Fr. 17-58, ed. Didot, p. 19, ed. 
SiebcUs), 

See about the Areopagus, Schdmann, Antiq. Jur. Att. sect. Ixvi. ; K. F. 
Hermann, Griech. Staatsalterthiimer, sect. 109. 
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it took of intentional homicide was a part of old Attic religion 
not less than of judicature. Though put in the background 
for a time after the expulsion of the Peisistratids, it had 
gradually recovered itself when recruited by the new archons 
under the Kleisthenean constitution ; and during the calamitous 
sufferings of the Persian invasion, its forwardness and patriotism 
had been so highly appreciated as to procure for it an increased 
sphere of ascendency. Trials for homicide were only a small 
part of its attributions. It exercised judicial competence in 
many other cases besides : and what was of still greater 
moment, it maintained a sort of censorial police over the lives 
and habits of the citizens — it professed to enforce a tutelary 
and paternal discipline beyond that which the strict letter of 
the law could mark out, over the indolent, the prodigal, the 
undutiful, and the deserters from old rite and custom. To 
crown all, the senate of Areopagus also exercised a supervision 
over the public assembly, taking care that none of the proceed- 
ings of those meetings should be such as to infringe the 
established laws of the countr}\ These were powers immense 
as well as undefined, not derived from any formal grant of the 
people, but having their source in immemorial antiquity and 
sustained by general awe and reverence. When we read the 
serious expressions of this sentiment in the mouths of the later 
orators — Demosthenes, .dhischines, or Deinarchus— we shall 
comprehend how strong it must have been a century and a half 
before them, at the period of the Persian invasion. Isokrates, 
in his Discourse usually called Areopagiticus, written a century 
and a quarter after that invasion, draws a picture of what the 
senate of Areopagus had been while its competence was yet 
undiminished, and ascribes to it a power of interference little 
short of paternal despotism, which he asserts to have been 
most salutary and improving in its effect. 7"hat the picture of 
this rhetor is inaccurate — and to a great degree indeed ideal, 
insinuating his own recommendations under the colour of past 
realities — is sufficiently obvious. But it enables us to presume 
generally the extensive regulating power of the senate of 
Areopagus, in affairs both public and private, at the time which 
we are now describing. 

Such powers were pretty sure to be abused. When we learn 
that the Spartan senate ^ was lamentably open to bribery, we 
can hardly presume much better of the life-sitting elders at 
Athens. But even if their powers had been guided by all that 
beneficence of intention which Isokrates affirms, they were in 
^ Aristotel. Politic, ii. 6, 18. 
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their nature such as could only be exercised over a passive and 
stationary people : while the course of events at Athens, at 
that time peculiarly, presented conditions altogether the reverse. 
During the pressure of the Persian invasion, indeed, the senate 
of Areopagus had been armed with more than ordinary 
authority, which it had employed so creditably as to strengthen 
its influence and tighten its supervision during the period 
immediately following. But that same trial had also called 
forth in the general body of the citizens a fresh burst of 
democratical sentiment, and an augmented consciousness of 
force, both individual and national Here then were two 
forces, not only distinct but opposite and conflicting, both put 
into increased action at the same time.^ Nor was this all : a 
novel cast was just then given to Athenian life and public 
habits by many different circumstances — the enlargement of 
the city, the creation of the fortified port and new town of 
Peirasus, the introduction of an increased nautical population, 
the active duties of Athens as head of the Delian confederacy, 
8 zc. All these circumstances tended to open new veins of hope 
and feeling, and new lines of action, in the Athenians between 
480-460 r>.c., and by consequence to render the interference 
of the senate of Areopagus, essentially old-fashioned and con- 
servative as it was, more and more difficult. But at the very 
time when prudence would have counselled that it should have 
been relaxed or modified, the senate appear to have rendered 
it stricter, or at least to have tried to do so ; which could not 
fail to raise against them a considerable body of enemies. Not 
merely the democratical innovators, but also the representa- 
tives of new interests generally at Athens, became opposed to 
the senate as an organ of vexatious repression, employed for 
oligarchical purposes.*-^ 

^ Aristotle particularly indicates these two conflicting tendencies in 
Athens, the one immediately following the other, in a remarkable passage 
of his Politics (v. 3, 5) — 

Mera^dWovcrt Ka\ els oXiyapx^av koX els Kal els rroXiretav 4/c rod 

evZoKip.ri(ral ri ^ av^riBrfvai ^ dpx^dov ff fidpiov rrjs trSKecos’ oTor, 77 iu 'Apelqj 
vdycp ev^OKifi-fjcacra iv rois M7 )^iko75 l^8o|e awr ov wr i pau TroiTjcrai 

r^v ‘jroAirelau. Kal TrdXiv d vavriKhs 6x^os yevSfievos aXrios ri]s yrepl 
'ZaKapiiva vUcr\s Kal did radrrjs ryjs yyejuopias Kal Sid tV Kurd ddXarrav 
SvvaixiVy SriixoKpar lav lu x^por e pav irrolTjcrev. 

The word (rvvrovc$>repav (“stricter, more rigid”) stands opposed in 
another passage to dveifievas (iv. 3, 5), 

^ Plutarch, Reipub. Ger. Praecept. p. 805. Ovk dyvou Se, Sri $ov\^v 
rives irrax^V oKiyapxiK^y KoXodiravresy S^crirep ^EipidXrrjs *A 6 'fjvY}<ri Kal 
ifopixlwv Trap* *H\elois, SlfvaiJ.iv dfxa Kal S6^av Hcrxov* 

About the oligarcliical character of the Areopagites, see Deinarchus cont. 
Demosthen. pp. 46, 98. 
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From the character of the senate of Areopagus and the 
ancient reverence with which it was surrounded, it served 
naturally as a centre of action to the oligarchical or con- 
servative party : that party which desired to preserve the Klei- 
sthenean constitution unaltered — with undiminished authority, 
administrative as well as judicial, both to individual magistrates 
and to the collective Areopagus. Of this sentiment, at the 
time of which we are now speaking, Kimon was the most 
conspicuous leader. His brilliant victories at the Eurymedon, 
as well as his exploits in other warlike enterprises, doubtless 
strengthened very much his political influence at home. The 
same party also probably included the large- majority of rich 
and old families at Athens; who, so long as the magistracies 
were elected and not chosen by lot, usually got themselves 
chosen, and had every interest in keeping the power of such 
offices as high as they could. Moreover the party was further 
strengthened by the pronounced support of Sparta, imparted 
chiefly through Kimon, proxenus of Sparta at Athens. Of 
course such aid could only have been indirect, yet it appears 
to have been of no inconsiderable moment — for when we 
consider that Atgina had been in ancient feud with Athens, 
and Corinth in a temper more hostile than friendly, the good 
feeling of the J.acedcxmonians might well appear to Athenian 
citizens eminently desirable to preserve ; and the philo-Laconian 
character of the leading men at Athens contributed to disarm 
the jealousy of Sparta during that critical period while the 
Athenian maritime ascendency was in progress.^ 

The political opposition between Perikles and Kimon was 
hereditary, since Xanthippus the father of the former had been 
the accuser of Miltiades the father of the latter. Both were 
of the first families in the city, and this, combined with the 
military talents of Kimon and the great statesmanlike superior- 
ity of Perikles, placed both the one and the other at the head 
of the two political parties which divided Athens. Perikles 
must have begun his political career very young, since he 
maintained a position first of great influence, and afterwards 
of unparalleled moral and political ascendency, for the long 
period of forty years, against distinguished rivals, bitter assail- 
ants, and unscrupulous libellers (about 467-428 B.C.). His 
public life began about the time when Themistokles was 
ostracised, and when Aristcides was passing off the stage, and 
he soon displayed a character which combined the pecuniary 
probity of the one with the resource and large views of the 
^ Plutarch, Kimon, c. 16 ; Themistokles, c. 20. 
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Other ; superadding to both, a discretion and mastery of temper 
never disturbed — an excellent musical and lettered education 
received from Pythokleid^s — an eloquence such as no one 
before had either heard or conceived — and the best philosophy 
which the age afforded. His military duties as a youthful 
citizen were faithfully and strenuously performed, but he was 
timid in his first political approaches to the people — a fact 
perfectly in unison with the caution of his temperament, but 
which some of his biographers^ explained by saying that he 
was afraid of being ostracised, and that his countenance re- 
sembled that of the despot Peisistratus. We may be pretty 
sure however that this personal resemblance (like the wonderful 
dream ascribed to his mother ^ when pregnant of him) was an 
after-thought of enemies w^hen his ascendency was already 
established — and that young beginners were in little danger 
of ostracism. The complexion of political parties in Athens 
had greatly changed since the days of Themistoklcs and 
Aristeid^s. For the Klcisthenean constitution, though enlarged 
by the latter after the return from Salamis to the extent of 
making all citizens without exception eligible for magistracy, 
had become unpopular with the poorer citizens and to the 
keener democratical feeling which now ran through Athens 
and Peiraeus. 

It was to this democratical party — the party of movement 
against that of resistance, or of reformers against conservatives, 
if we are to employ modern phraseology — that Perikles devoted 
his great rank, character, and abilities. P>om the low arts, 
which it is common to ascribe to one who espouses the political 
interests of the poor against the rich, he w^as remarkably 
exempt. Fie was indefatigable in his attention to public 
business, but he went little into society, and disregarded almost 
to excess the airs of popularity. His eloquence was irresistibly 
impressive ; yet he was by no means prodigal of it, taking care 
to reserve himself, like the Salaminian trireme, for solemn 
occasions, and preferring for the most part to employ the 
agency of friends and partisans,^ Moreover he imbibed from 
his friend and teacher Anaxagoras a tinge of physical philo- 
sophy which greatly strengthened his mind ^ and armed him 
against many of the reigning superstitions — but which at the 

^ Plutarch, Perikles, c. 4-7 scq, 

^ Herodot. vi. 131. 

* Plutarch, Reipub. Gerend. Prsccept. p. 812 ; Perikles, c. 5, 6, 7. 

^ Plato, Phaedrus, c. 54, p. 270 ; Plutarch, Perikles, c. 8 ; Xcnoph. 
Memor, i. 2, 46. 
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same time tended to rob him of the sympathy of the vulgar, 
rich as well as poor. The arts of demagogy were in fact much 
more cultivated by the oligarchical Kimon ; whose open-hearted 
familiarity of manner was extolled, by his personal friend the 
poet Ion, in contrast with the reserved and stately demeanour 
of his rival Perikles. Kimon employed the rich plunder, pro- 
cured by his maritime expeditions, in public decorations as well 
as in largesses to the poorer citizens ; throwing open his fields 
and fruits to all the inhabitants of his deme, and causing him- 
self to be attended in public by well-dressed slaves, directed 
to tender their warm tunics in exchange for the threadbare 
garments of those who seemed in want. But the property 
of Perikles was administered with a strict, though benevolent 
economy, by his ancient steward Evangelus— the produce of 
his lands being all sold, and the consumption of his house 
supplied by purchase in the market.^ It was by such regularity 
that his perfect and manifest independence of all pecuniary 
seduction was sustained. In taste, in talent, and in character, 
Kimon was the, very opposite of Perikles : a brave and efficient 
commander, a lavish distributor, a man of convivial and 
amorous habits — but incapable of sustained attention to busi- 
ness, untaught in music or letters, and endued with Laconian 
aversion to rhetoric and philosophy ; while the ascendency of 
Perikles was founded on his admirable combination of civil 
qualities — probity, firmness, diligence, judgement, eloquence, 
and power of guiding partisans. As a military commander, 
though noway deficient in personal courage, he rarely courted 
distinction, and was principally famous for his care of the lives 
of the citizens, discountenancing all rash or distant enterprises. 
His private habits were sober and recluse : his chief conversa- 
tion was with Anaxagoras, Protagoras, ^ Zeno, the musician 
Damon, and other philosophers — while the tenderest domestic 
attachment bound him to the engaging and cultivated Aspasia. 

Such were the two men who stood forward at this time as 
most conspicuous in Athenian party-contest — the expanding 
democracy against the stationary democracy of the past 
generation, which now passed by the name of oligarchy — 
the ambitious and talkative energy, spread even among the 
poor population, which was now forming more and more the 

^ Plutarch, Perikles, c. 9, 16; Kimon, c, 10; Rcipubl. Gerend. Prseceot. 

p. 8i8. , ^ 

2 The personal intercourse between Perikles and Protagoras is attested 
by the interesting fragment of the latter which we find in Plutarch, Consolat. 
ad Apollonium, c. 33, p. 119. 
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characteristic of Athens, against the unlettered and uninquiring 
valour of the conquerors of Marathon.^ Ephialtes, son of 
Sophdnid^s, was at this time the leading auxiliary, seemingly 
indeed the equal of Perikles, and noway inferior to him in 
personal probity, though he was a poor man.^ As to aggressive 
political warfare, he was even more active than Perikles, who 
appears throughout his long public life to have manifested but 
little bitterness against political enemies. Unfortunately our 
scanty knowledge of the history of Athens brings before us 
only some general causes and a few marked facts. The details 
and the particular persons concerned are not within our sight : 
yet the actual course of political events depends everywhere 
mainly upon these details, as well as upon the general causes. 
Before Ephialtes advanced his main proposition for abridging 
the competence of the senate of Areopagus, he appears to have 
been strenuous in repressing the practical abuse of magisterial 
authority, by accusations brought against the magistrates at the 
period of their regular accountability. After repeated efforts, 
to check the practical abuse of these magisterial powers,*^ 
Ephialtes and Perikles were at last conducted to the proposition 
of cutting them down permanently, and introducing an altered 
system. 

Such proceedings naturally provoked extreme bitterness of 
party-feeling. It is probable that this temper may have partly 
dictated the accusation preferred against Kiinon (about 463 b.c.) 
after the surrender of Thasos, for alleged reception of bribes 
from the Macedonian prince Alexander — an accusation of 
which he was acquitted. At this time the oligarchical or 
Kimonian party was decidedly the most powerful : and when 
the question was proposed for sending troops to aid the Lace- 
daemonians in reducing the revolted Helots on Ithome, Kimon 
carried the people along with him to comply, by an appeal to 
their generous feelings, in spite of the strenuous opposition of 
Ephialtes.^ But when Kimon and the Athenian hoplites 
returned home, having been dismissed by Sparta under cir- 
cumstances of insulting suspicion (as has been mentioned in the 
preceding chapter), the indignation of the citizens was extreme. 
They renounced their alliance with Sparta, and entered into 

^ Aristophan. Nubes, 972, 1000 se//. and Ranse, 1071. 

2 Plutarch, Kimon, c. 10 ; ^lian, V. H. ii. 43 ; xi. 9. 

^ Plutarch, Perikles, c. 10 : compare Valer. Maxim, iii. 8, 4. 'E(\>i6.\r-r\v 

fxhv odif, (f>o$€php tvra rois oKiyapxiKois Kal irepl^ras evOvvas na) twv 

rhv h^fjLOP hZiKovvruv iLwapairrjrop, i7rifiov\e{>cravrcs ot *Apiorro^lKov 

rov TavaypiKOv Kpvtpaitos aPHXoVf &c. 

^ Plutarch, Kimon, c. i6. 
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amity with Argos. Of course the influence of Kimon, and 
the position of the oligarchical party, was materially changed 
by this incident. And in the existing bitterness of political 
parties, it is not surprising that his opponents should take the 
opportunity for proposing soon afterwards a vote of ostracism ^ 
— a challenge, indeed, which may perhaps have been accepted 
not unwillingly by Kimon and his party, since they might still 
fancy themselves the strongest, and suppose that the sentence 
of banishment would fall upon Ephialtes or Perikles. However, 
the vote ended in the expulsion of Kimon, a sure proof that 
his opponents were now in the ascendant. On this occasion, 
as on the preceding, we see the ostracism invoked to meet a 
period of intense political conflict, the violence of which it 
would at least abate, by removing for the time one of the 
contending leaders. 

It was now that Perikles and Ephialtes carried their important 
scheme of judicial reform. The senate of Areopagus was de- 
prived of its discretionary censorial power, as well as of all its 
judicial competence, except that which related to homicide. 
The individual magistrates, as well as the senate of Five 
Hundred, were also stripped of their judicial attributes 
(except the power of imposing a small fine^), which were 
transferred to the newly-created panels of salaried dikasts, 
lotted off in ten divisions from the aggregate Heliaea. Ephi- 
altes ® first brought down the laws of Solon from the 
acropolis to the neighbourhood of the market-place, where the 
dikasteries sat — a visible proof that the judicature was now 
popularised. 

In the representations of many authors, the full bearing of 
this great constitutional change is very inadequately conceived. 
What we are commonly told is, that Perikles was the first to 
assign a salary to these numerous dikasteries at Athens. He 
bribed the people with the public money (says Plutarch), in 
order to make head against Kimon, who bribed them out of 
his own private purse : as if the pay were the main feature in 

^ Plutarch, Kimon, c. 17. Oi 5 ^ nphs opy^u hrciKBSvTes rots 

\aKOi)vl(ovcrt (pavepws ixa\4nati'ov, Kal rhv KlfXiava fxiKpas iir i\a$ 6 0 1 

n p o<p<i<r e a) s i^wcrrpdKKrav els fri? 

1 transcribe this passage as a specimen of the inaccurate manner in which 
the ostracism is so often described. Plutarch says — “The Athenians took 
advantage of a slight pretence to ostracise Kimon : ” but it was a peculiar 
characteristic of ostracism that it had no pretefice: it was a judgement 
passed without specific or assigned cause. 

2 Demosthen. cont. Euerg, et Mnesibul. c. 12. 

® Ilarpokration — *0 «aTaj0fv v 6 }kos — Pollux, xiii, 128. 
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the case, and as if all which PerikMs did was, to make himself 
popular by paying the dikasts for judicial service which they 
had before rendered gratuitously. The truth is, that this 
numerous army of dikasts, distributed into ten regiments, and 
summoned to act systematically throughout the year, was now 
for the first time organised : the commencement of their pay 
is also the commencement of their regular judicial action. 
What Perikles really effected was, to sever for the first time 
from the administrative competence of the magistrates that 
judicial authority which had originally gone along with it. The 
great men who had been accustomed to hold these offices were 
lowered both in influence and authority : ^ while on the other 
hand a new life, habit, and sense of power, sprung up among 
the poorer citizens. A plaintiff having cause of civil action, or 
an accuser invoking punishment against citizens guilty of injury 
either to himself or to the state, had still to address himself to 
one or other of the archons, but it was only with a view of 
ultimately arriving before the dikastery by whom the cause was 
to be tried. While the magistrates acting individually were 
thus restricted to simple administration and preliminary police, 
they experienced a still more serious loss of power in their 
capacity of members of the Areopagus, after the year of 
archonship was expired. Instead of their previous unmeasured 
range of supervision and interference, they were now deprived 
of all judicial sanction beyond that small power of fining which 
was still left both to individual magistrates, and to the senate 
of Five Hundred. But the cognisance of homicide was still 
expressly reserved to them — for the procedure, in this latter case 
religious not less than judicial, was so thoroughly consecrated 

^ Aristot. Folit. iv. 5j 6. in 5* ol rais &pxcus iynaXovvT^s rhv ^rifiSv 
<pa(ri Setv Kpiveiv 6 5‘ iLorpL^vcos Sexerat frp6K\7jcriv Sxrn KaraKifOPrai 
vacrai al : compare vi. I, 8. 

The remark of Aristotle is not justly applicable to the change effected by 
Perikles, which transferred the power taken from the magistrates, not to 
the people, but to cerlain specially constituted, though numerous and 
popular dikasteries, sworn to decide in confoimity with known and written 
laws. Nor is the separation of judicial competence from administrative, to 
be characterised as ‘‘dissolving or extinguishing magisterial authority.” 
On the contrary, it is comforinablc to the best modern notions. Perikles 
cannot be censured for having effected this separation, however persons 
may think that the judicature w^hich he constituted was objectionable. 

Plato seems also to have conceived administrative {X)wcr as essentially 
accompanied by judicial (Legg. vi. p. 76y) — Trdvra Apxoyra dvayKoiov kuI 
^iKaffr^y tlval riywv — an opinion doubtless perfectly just, up to a certain 
narrow limit : the separation between the two sorts of powers cannot be 
rendered absolutely complete. 
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by ancient feeling, that no reformer could venture to disturb 
or remove it^ 

^ Demosthen. cont. Neaer, p. 1372 ; cont. Aristokrat. p. 642. 

Meier ( Attischcr Prozess, p. 143) thinks that the senate of Areopagus was 
also deprived of its cognisance of homicide as well as of its other functions, 
and that this was only restored after the expulsion of the Thirty. He 
produces as evidence a passage of Lysias (De Caede Eratosthenis, p. 
31 - 33 ). 

M. Boeckh and O. Muller adopt the same opinion as Meier, and 
seemingly on the authority of the same passage (see the Dissertation of O. 
Muller on the Eumenides of Aischylus, p. 113, Eng. transl.). But in the 
first place, this opinion is contradicted by an express statement in the 
anonymous biographer of Thucydides, who mentions the trial of Pyrilamp^s 
for murder before the Areopagus ; and contradicted also, seemingly, by 
Xenophon (Memorab. iii. 5, 20) ; in the next place, the passage of Lysias 
appears to me to bear a different meaning. He says, f kuI irarpidy iorn kuI 
4<p* vfxMU inod^Sorat rov <p6v9v ras Sheas : now (even if we admit the 

conjectural reading i(p* bfiuv in place ot i(p>* vfxTu to be correct) still this 
restoration of functions to the Areopagus refers naturally to the restored 
democracy after the violent interruption occasioned by the oligarchy ot the 
Thirty. Considering how many pcisons the Thirty caused to be violently 
put to death, and the complete subversion of all the laws which they 
introduced, it seems impossible to suppose that the Areopagus could have 
continued to hold its sittings and try accusations for intentional homicide, 
under their government. On the return of the democracy after the Thirty 
were expelled, the functions of the senate of Areopagus would return 
also. 

If the supposition of the eminent authors mentioned above were correct — 
if it were true that the Areopagus was deprived not only of its supervising 
function generally, but also of its cognisance of homicide, during the fifty- 
five years which elapsed between the motion of Ephialtes and the expulsion 
of the Thirty — this senate must have been without any functions at all 
during that long interval ; it must have been for all practical purposes non- 
existent. But during so long a period of total suspension, the citizens 
would have lost all their respect for it ; it could not have retained so much 
influence as we know that it actually possessed immediately before the 
Thirty (Lysias c. Eratosth. c. ii, p. 126); and it would hardly have been 
revived after the expulsion of the Thirty. Whereas by preserving during 
that period its jurisdiction in cases of homicide, apart from those more 
extended privileges which had formerly rendered it obnoxious, the ancient 
traditional respect for it was kept alive, and it was revived after the fall of 
the Thirty as a venerable part of the old democracy ; even apparently with 
some extension of privileges. 

The inferences which O. MUller wishes to draw, as to the facts of these 
times, from the Eumenides of .<Eschylus, appear to me ill-supported. In 
order to sustain his view that by virtue of the proposition of Ephialtes “the 
Areopagus almost entirely ceased to be a high Court of Judicature” (sect. 
36, p. 109), he is forced to alter the chronology of the events, wnd to affirm 
that the motion of Ephialtes must have been carried subsequently to the 
representation of the Eumenides, though Diodorus mentions it in the year 
next but one before, and there is nothing to contradict him. All that we 
can safely infer from the very indistinct allusions in iEschylus, is, that he 
himself was full of reverence for the Areopagus, and that the season was one 
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It was upon this same ground probably that the stationary 
party defended all the prerogatives of the senate of Areopagus 
— denouncing the curtailments proposed by Ephialtes as im- 
pious and guilty innovations.^ How extreme their resentment 
became, when these reforms were carried — and how fierce was 
the collision of political parties at this moment — we may judge 
by the result. The enemies of Ephialtes caused him to be 
privately assassinated, by the hand of a Bceotian of Tanagra 
named Aristodikus. Such a crime — rare in the political annals 
of Athens, for we come to no known instance of it afterwards 
until the oligarchy of the Four Hundred in 41 1 b.c. — marks 
at once the gravity of the change now introduced, the fierceness 
of the opposition offered, and the unscrupulous character of the 
conservative party. Kimon was in exile and had no share in 
the deed. Doubtless the assassination of Ephialtes produced 
an effect unfavourable in every way to the party who procured 
it. The popular party in their resentment must have become 
still more attached to the judicial reforms just assured to them, 
while the hands of Periklt\s, the superior leader left behind and 
now acting singly, must have been materially strengthened. 

It is from this point that the administration of that great 

in which party bitterness ran so high as to render something like civil war 
’'Aprj, v. 864) within the scope of reasonable apprehension. 
Probably he may have been averse to the diminution of the privileges of 
the Areopagus by Ephialtes : yet even thus much is not altogether certain, 
inasmuch as he puts it forward prominently and specially as a tribunal for 
homicide, exercising this jurisdiction by inherent prescription, and confirmed 
in it by the Eumenides themselves. Now when we consider that such 
jurisdiction was precisely the thing confirmed and left by Ephialtes to the 
Areopagus, we might plausibly argue that Aeschylus, by enhancing the 
solemnity and predicting the perpetuity of the remaining privilege, intended 
to conciliate those who resented the recent innovations, and to soften the 
hatred between the two opposing parties. 

The opinion of Boeckh, O. Muller, and Meier, — respecting the with- 
drawal from the senate of Areopagus of the judgements on homicide, by the 
proposition of Ephialtes — has been discussed and (in my judgement) refuted 
by Forchhammer — in a valuable Dissertation — De Areopago non private 
per Ephialten Homicidii Judiciis. Kiel, 1828. 

^ This is the language of those authors whom Diodorus copied (Diodor, 
xi. 77) — ov adp 6 (i}S 76 Zt 4 (f>vy€ rT)\iico{>rois avofx 4 ] fxaa iv iiri- 

^a\ 6 fi€Pos (Ephialtes), rijs wKrhs avaipeB^lsj ^Zt]Xov i<rx^ 'fov 
$lov nX^vriiv. Compare Pausanias, i. 29, 15. 

Plutarch (Perikles, c. 10) cites Aristotle as having mentioned the assassin 
of Ephialtes. Antipho, however, states that the assassin was never 
formally known or convicted (De Ciede Hero. c. 68). 

The enemies of Perikles circulated a report (mentioned by Idomeneus), 
that it was he who had procured the assassination of Ephialtes, from 
jealousy of the superiority of the latter (Plutarch, Perikles, c. 10). We 
may infer from this report how great the eminence of Ephialtes was. 
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man may be said to date : he was now the leading adviser (we 
might almost say Prime Minister) of the Athenian people. 
His first years were marked by a series of brilliant successes — 
already mentioned — the acquisition of Megara as an ally, and 
the victorious war against Corinth and ^gina. But when he 
proposed the great and valuable improvement of the Long 
Walls, thus making one city of Athens and Peirseus, the same 
oligarchical party, which had opposed his judicial changes 
and assassinated Ephialtes, again stood forward in vehement 
resistance. Finding direct opposition unavailing, they did not 
scruple to enter into treasonable correspondence with Sparta 
— invoking the aid of a foreign force for the overthrow of the 
democracy : so odious had it become in their eyes, since the 
recent innovations. How serious was the hazard incurred by 
Athens, near the time of the battle of Tanagra, has been 
already recounted ; together with the rapid and unexpected 
reconciliation of parties after that battle, principally owing to 
the generous patriotism of Kimon and his immediate friends. 
Kimon was restored from ostracism on this occasion, before 
his full time had expired ; while the rivalry between him and 
Perikles henceforward becomes mitigated, or even converted 
into a compromise,^ whereby the internal affairs of the city 
were left to the one, and the conduct of foreign expeditions to 
the other. The successes of Athens during the ensuing ten 
years were more brilliant than ever, and she attained the 
maximum of her power : which doubtless had a material effect 
in imparting stability to the democracy, as well as to the 
administration of Perikles — and enabled both the one and the 
other to stand the shock of those great public reverses, which 
deprived the Athenians of their dependent landed alliances, 
during the interval between the defeat of Koroneia and the 
thirty years’ truce. 

Along with the important judicial revolution brought about 
by Perikles, were introduced other changes belonging to the 
same scheme and system. 

Thus a general power of supervision, both over the magis- 
trates and over the public assembly, was vested in seven magis- 
trates, now named for the first time, called Nomophylakes 
or Law-Guardians, and doubtless changed every year. These 

^ The intervention of Elpinike, the sister of Kimon, in bringing about 
this compromise between her brother and Perikles, is probable enough 
(Plutarch, Perikles, c. lo, and Kimon, c. 14). Clever and engaging, she 
seems to have played an active part in the political intrigues of the day : 
but we are not at all called upon to credit the scandals insinuated by 
Eupolis and Stesimbrotus. 
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Nomophylakes sat alongside of the Proedri or presidents both 
in the senate and in the public assembly, and were charged 
with the duty of interposing whenever any step was taken or 
any proposition made contrary to the existing laws. They were 
also empowered to constrain the magistrates to act according 
to law.^ We do not know whether they possessed the presidency 
of a dikastery — that is, whether they could themselves cause 
one of the panels of jurors to be summoned, and put an alleged 
delinquent on his trial before it, under their presidency — or 
whether they were restricted to entering a formal protest, laying 
the alleged illegality before the public assembly. To appoint 
magistrates however, invested with this special trust of watching 
and informing, was not an unimportant step ; for it would prob- 
ably enable Ephialtes to satisfy many objectors who feared to 
abolish the su[)erintending power of the Areopagus without 
introducing any substitute. The Nomophylakes were honoured 
with a distinguished place at the public processions and festivals, 
and were even allowed (like the Archons) to enter the senate 
of Areopagus after their year of office had expired : but they 
never acquired any considerable power such as that senate had 
itself exercised. Their interference must have been greatly 
superseded by the introduction, and increasing application of 
the Graphe Paranomon, presently to be explained. They are 
not even noticed in the description of that misguided assembly 
which condemned the six generals, after the battle of Arginusae, 
to be tried by a novel process which violated legal form not 
less than substantial justice.^ After the expulsion of the 
Thirty, the senate of Areopagus was again invested with a 
supervision over magistrates, though without anything like its 
ancient ascendency. 

Another important change, which we may with probability 

^ We hear about these Nomophylakes in a distinct statement cited from 
Philochorus, by Photius, Lexic. p. 674, Porson. No/ 40 (^vAa/cey ’^repol ela-i 
rS>p dffffxodtrcoVj a>s *PiA6xopos C' y^p dpxoprfs apc^aipop eis "'Apeiop 

vdyop icrT€<papaip€Poif ot Se vopo<pv\aK€s xpi'orla arp6<pia dyoprcs' Ka\ rats 
Otais ipupriop i.px^P'f<»>P ^Ka64^9pro‘ t^p iropn^p (ir^p^op rp TlaXAclSr rks 
5^ kpxds i}pdyKa^op rois v6p»t5 KOtl ip rfi )8ouAp 

perd TUP TTpoi^ptvp iKaOnPro, KutAifovras rd dcripK^opa rfj ir6A€t Trpdrreiu- itcrd 
8c ^trap' Kal Kar4arr}(raPj ojs ^lA^xopos, Hre 'EcpidArrjs pSp^i KariAnre rfi i^ 
*Ap€(ov irdyov 0ouAfj rd uirep rov tra/paros. 

Harpokration, Pollux, and Suidas give substantially the same account of 
these magistrates, though none except Photius mentions the exact date of 
their appointment. There is no adecpiate ground for the doubt wliich M. 
Boeckh expresses about the accuracy of this statement ; sec Schomann, Ant. 
Jur. Pub. Grasc. sect. Ixvi. ; and Cicero, Legg. iii. 20. 

See Xenophon, Hellenic, i. 7 ; Andokides de Mysteriis, p, 40. 
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refer to Perikles, is, the institution of the Nomothetse. These 
men were in point of fact dikasts, members of the 6000 citizens 
annually sworn in that capacity. But they were not, like the 
dikasts for trying causes, distributed into panels or regiments 
known by a particular letter and acting together throughout the 
entire year : they were lotted off to sit together only on special 
occasion and as the necessity arose. According to the reform 
now introduced, the Ekklesia or public assembly, even with the 
sanction of the senate of Five Hundred, became incompetent 
either to pass a new law or to repeal a law already in existence ; 
it could only enact a psephisin — that is, properly speaking, a 
decree applicable only to a particular case ; though the word 
was used at Athens in a very large sense, sometimes compre- 
hending decrees of general as well as permanent application. 
In reference to laws, a peculiar judicial procedure was estab- 
lished. The Thesmothetre were directed annually to examine 
the existing laws, noting any contradictions or double laws on 
the same matter ; and in the first prytany (tenth part) of the 
Attic year, on the eleventh day, an Ekklesia was held, in which 
the first business was to go through the laws seriatim^ and sub- 
mit them for approval or rejection ; first beginning with the 
laws relating to the senate, next coming to those of more general 
import, especially such as determined the functions and com- 
petence of the magistrates. If any law was condemned by the 
vote of the public assembly, or if any citizen had a new law to 
propose, the third assembly of the Prytany was employed, pre- 
vious to any other business, in the appointment of Nomothetce 
and in the provision of means to pay their salary. Previous 
notice was recjuired to be given publicly by every citizen who 
had new propositions of the sort to make, in order that the 
time necessary for the sitting of the Nomothetse might be 
measured according to the number of matters to be submitted 
to their cognisance. Public advocates were further named to 
undertake the formal defence of all the laws attacked, and the 
citizen who proposed to repeal them had to make out his case 
against this defence, to the satisfaction ot the assembled Nomo- 
thetic. These latter were taken from the 6000 sworn dikasts, 
and were of different numbers according to circumstances : 
sometimes we hear of them as 500, sometimes as 1000 — and 
we may be certain that the number was always considerable. 

The effect of this institution was, to place the making or 
repealing of laws under the same solemnities and guarantees as 
the trying of causes or accusations in judicature. We must 
recollect that the citizens who attended the Ekklesia or public 
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assembly were not sworn like the dikastsj nor had they the 
same solemnity of procedure, nor the same certainty of hearing 
both sides of the question set forth, nor the same full prelimin- 
ary notice. How much the oath sworn was brought to act 
upon the minds of the dikasts, we may see by the frequent 
appeals to it in the orators, who contrast them with the unsworn 
public assembly.^ And there can be no doubt that the Nomo- 
thetae afforded much greater security than the public assembly, 
for a proper decision. That security depended upon the same 
principle as we see to pervade all the constitutional arrange- 
ments of Athens ; upon a fraction of the people casually taken, 
but sufficiently numerous to have the same interest with the 
whole, — not permanent but delegated for the occasion, — assem- 
bled under a solemn sanction, — and furnished with a full 
exposition of both sides of the case. The power of passing 
psephisms, or special decrees, still remained with the public 
assembly, which was doubtless much more liable to be surprised 
into hasty or inconsiderate decision than either the Dikastery 
or the Nomothetae — in spite of the necessity of previous author- 
ity from the senate of Five Hundred, before any proposition 
could be submitted to it. 

As an additional security both to the public assembly and 
the Nomothetae against being entrapped into decisions con- 
trary to existing law, another remarkable provision has yet to 
be mentioned — a provision probably introduced by Perikles at 

^ Demosthen. cont. Timokrat. c. 20, pp. 725, 726. otv rep ^ok€i 

evixepipnv T 77 Tr6\€i roiovros y6fxoSf t>s ^iKaarr7]p'iov yvwcrews ahrhs Kvptdtr^pos 
$<7raij Kal r^s vTrh rwv hixwpi.0K6r(t)V yvw(T€is ruts aywfx6rois TTpoard^ei hveiv ; 
— "EvOvpi.€icrBif drrb rov diKa<rr7tplov Kal r^s Karayvdereus ol dii7r'{)br)(r€P 
(Timokrates). iirl rhv 6^/xov, iKKKenroDV rhv T)biK7)K6ra I compare Demosthen. 
cont. Eubulid. c. 15. 

See, about the Nomothet£e, Schdmann, De Comitiis, ch. vii. p. 248 
scgg.f and PJatner, Prozess und Klagen bey den Attikern, Abschn. ii. 3, 3, 
p. 33 seqq. 

Both of them maintain, in my opinion erroneously, that the Nomothetre 
are an institution of Solon. Demosthenes indeed ascribes it to Solon 
(Schdmann, p. 268) : but this counts in my view for nothing, when I see 
that all the laws which he cites for governing the proceedings of the 
Nomothetae, bear unequivocal evidence of a time much later. Schdmann 
admits this to a certain extent, and in reference to the style of these laws — 

lllorum quidem fragmentorum, quae in Timokratei extant, recent iorem 
Solonis cBtate formam atque orationem apertum est,‘‘'‘ But it is not merely 
the style which proves them to be of post-SoIonian date : it is the mention 
of post-Solonian institutions, such as the ten prytanies into which the year 
was divided, the ten statues of the Eponymi — all derived from the creation 
of the ten tribes by Kleisthen^s. On the careless employment of the name 
of Solon by the orators whenever they desire to make a strong impression on 
the dikasts, I have already remarked. 
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the same time as the formalities of law-making by means of 
specially delegated Nomothetse. This was the Graphe Parano- 
m6n — indictment for informality or illegality — which might be 
brought on certain grounds against the proposer of any law or 
any psephism, and rendered him liable to punishment by the 
dikastery. He was required in bringing forward his new 
measure to take care that it should not be in contradiction 
with any pre-existing law — or if there were any such contradic- 
tion, to give formal notice of it, to propose the repeal of that 
which existed, and to write up publicly beforehand what his 
proposition was — in order that there might never be two con- 
tradictory laws at the same time in operation, nor any illegal 
decree passed either by the senate or by the public assembly. 
If he neglected this precaution, he was liable to prosecution 
under the Graphe Paranomon, which any Athenian citizen 
might bring against him before the dikastery, through the 
intervention and under the presidency of the Thesmothetae. 

Judging from the title of this indictment, it was orginally 
confined to the special ground of formal contradiction between 
the new and the old. But it had a natural tendency to extend 
itself : the citizen accusing would strengthen his case by show- 
ing that the measure which he attacked contradicted not merely 
the letter, but the spirit and purpose of existing laws — and he 
would proceed from hence to denounce it as generally mis- 
chievous and disgraceful to the state. In this unmeasured 
latitude we find the Graphe Paranomdn at the time of Demo- 
sthenes. The mover of a new law or psephism, even after it 
had been regularly discussed and passed, was liable to be 
indicted, and had to defend himself not only against alleged 
informalities in his procedure, but also against alleged mis- 
chiefs in the substance of his measure. If found guilty by the 
dikastery, the punishment inflicted upon him by them was not 
fixed, but variable according to circumstances. For the indict- 
ment belonged to that class wherein, after the verdict of guilty, 
first a given amount of punishment was proposed by the 
accuser, next another and lighter amount was named by the 
accused party against himself — the dikastery being bound to 
make their option between one and the other, without admit- 
ting any third modification — so that it was the interest even of 
the accused party to name against himself a measure of punish- 
ment sufficient to satisfy the sentiment of the dikasts, in 
order that they might not prefer the more severe proposition of 
the accuser. At the same time, the accuser himself (as in 
other public indictments) was fined in the sum of looo drachms. 
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unless the verdict of guilty obtained at least one-fifth of the 
suffrages of the dikastery. The personal responsibility of the 
mover, however, continued only one year after the introduction 
of his new law. If the accusation was brought at a greater 
distance of time than one year, the accuser could invoke no 
punishment against the mover, and the sentence of the dikasts 
neither absolved nor condemned anything but the law. Their 
condemnation of the law with or without the author, amounted 
ipso facto to a repeal of it. 

Such indictment against the author of a law or of a decree 
might be preferred either at some stage prior to its final enact- 
ment — as after its acceptance simply by the senate, if it was a 
decree, or after its approval by the public assembly, and prior 
to its going before the Nomothetae, if it was a law — or after it 
had reached full completion by the verdict of the Nomothetaj. 
In the former case the indictment stayed its further progress 
until sentence had been pronounced by the dikasts. 

This regulation is framed in a thoroughly conservative spirit, 
to guard the existing laws against being wholly or partially 
nullified by a new proposition. As, in the procedure of the 
Nomothetce, whenever any proposition was made for distinctly 
repealing any existing law, it was thought unsafe to entrust the 
defence of the law so assailed to the chance of some orator gra- 
tuitously undertaking it. Paid advocates were appointed for the 
purpose. So also, when any citizen made a new positive pro- 
position, sufficient security was not supposed to be afforded by 
the chance of opponents rising up at the time. Accordingly, a 
further guarantee was provided in the personal responsibility of 
the mover. That the latter, before he proposed a new decree 
or a new law, should take care that there was nothing in it in- 
consistent with existing laws — or, if there were, that he should 
first formally bring forward a direct proposition for the repeal 
of such pre-existent law — was in no way unreasonable. It im- 
posed upon him an obligation such as he might perfectly well 
fulfil. It served as a check upon the use of that right, of free 
speech and initiative in the public assembly, which belonged to 
every Athenian without exception,^ and which was cherished by 
the democracy as much as it was condemned by oligarchical 
thinkers. It was a security to the dikasts, who were called 

^ The privation of this right of public speech (ira^^ 7 )(r(a) followed on the 
condemnation of any citizen to the punishment called disfranchise- 

ment, entire or partial (Demosthen. cont. Neaer. p. 1352, c. 9 ; cont. 
Mcidiam, p. 545, c. 27). Compare for the oligarchical sentiment, Xenophon, 
Rcpubl. Athen, i. 9. 
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upon to apply the law to particular cases, against the perplexity 
of having conflicting laws quoted before them, and being 
obliged in their verdict to set aside either one or the other. In 
modern European governments, even the most free and consti- 
tutional, laws have been both made and applied eitlier by select 
persons or select assemblies, under an organisation so diiferent 
as to put out of sight the idea of personal responsibility on the 
proposer of a new law. Moreover, even in such assemblies, 
private initiative has either not existed at all, or has been of 
comparatively little effect, in law-making ; while in the applica- 
tion of laws when made, there has always been a permanent 
judicial body exercising an action of its own, nmre or less inde- 
pendent of the legislature, and generally interpreting away the 
text of contradictory laws so as to keep up a tolerably consistent 
course of forensic tradition. But at Athens, the fact that the 
proposer of a new decree, or of a new law, had induced the 
senate or the public assembly to pass it, was by no means sup- 
posed to cancel his personal responsibility, if the proposition 
was illegal. He had deceived the senate or the people, in 
deliberately keeping back from them a fact which he knew, or 
at least might and ought to have known. 

But though a full justification may thus be urged on behalf 
of the Graphe Paranomon as originally conceived and intended, 
it will hardly apply to that indictment as applied afterwards 
in its plenary and abusive latitude. Thus ^schines indicts 
Ktesiphon under it for having under certain circumstances 
proposed a crown to Demosthenes. He begins by showing 
that the proposition was illegal— -for this was the essential 
foundation of the indictment : he then goes on further to 
demonstrate, in a splendid harangue, that Demosthenes was a 
vile man and a mischievous politician: accordingly (assuming 
the argument to be just) Ktesiphon had deceived the people in 
an aggravated way — first by proposing a reward under circum- 
stances contrary to law, next by proposing it in favour of an 
unworthy man. The first part of the argument only is of the 
essence of the Graphe Paranomon : the second part is in the 
nature of an abuse growing out of it, — springing from that 
venom of personal and party enmity which is inseparable, in a 
greater or less degree, from free political action, and which 
manifested itself with virulence at Athens, though within the 
limits of legality. That this indictment, as one of the most 
direct vents for such enmity, was largely applied and abused at 
Athens, is certain. But though it probably deterred unprac- 
tised citizens from originating new propositions, it did not 
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produce the same effect upon those orators who made politics 
a regular business, and who could therefore both calculate the 
temper of the people, and reckon upon support from a certain 
knot of friends. Aristophon, towards the close of his political 
life, made it a boast that he had been thus indicted and ac- 
quitted seventy-five times. Probably the worst effect which it 
produced was that of encouraging the vein of personality and 
bitterness which pervades so large a proportion of Attic oratory, 
even in its most illustrious manifestations ; turning deliberative 
into judicial eloquence, and interweaving the discussion of a 
law or decree along with a declamatory harangue against the 
character of its mover. We may at the same time add that the 
Graphe Paranomon was often the most convenient way of get- 
ting a law or a psephism repealed, so that it was used even 
when the annual period had passed over, and when the mover 
was therefore out of danger — the indictment being then brought 
only against the law or decree, as in the case which forms the 
subject of the harangue of Demosthenes against Leptines. If 
the speaker of this harangue obtained a verdict, he procured at 
once the repeal of the law or decree, without proposing any 
new provision in its place ; which he would be required to do 
— if not peremptorily, at least by common usage, — if he had 
carried the law for repeal before the Nomothetae. 

The dikasteries provided under the system of Perikles varied 
in number of members : we never hear of less than 200 mem- 
bers — most generally of 500 — and sometimes also of 1000, 
1500, 2000 members, on important trials.^ Each man received 
pay from the treasurers called Kolakretae, after his day’s busi- 
ness was over, of three oboli or half a drachm : at least this 
was the amount paid during the early part of the Pelopon- 
nesian war. M. Boeckh supposes that the original pay pro- 
posed by Perikles was one obolus, afterwards tripled by Kleon ; 
but his opinion is open to much doubt. It was indispensable 
to propose a measure of pay sufficient to induce citizens to 
come, and come frequently, if not regularly. Now one obolus 

^ See Meier, Attisch. Prozess, p. 139. Andokides mentions atiial under 
the indictment of ypa(p^ TtapavS/xcaVy brought by his father Leogoras against 
a senator named Speusi]:)pus, wherein 6000 dikasts sat — that is the entire 
body of Heliasts. However, the loose speech so habitual with Andokides 
renders this statement very uncertain (Andokides de Mysteriis, p. 3, § 29). 

See Matthias, De Judiciis Atheniensium, in his Miscellanea Philologica, 
vol. i. p. 252. Matthia? questions the reading of that passage in Demosthenes 
(cont. Meidiam, p. 585), wherein 200 dikasts are spoken of as sitting in 
judgement ; he thinks it ought to be ircj/ra/cocr/ous instead of BiaKoaiovs — 
but this alteration would be rash. 
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seems to have proved afterwards an inadequate temptation even 
to the ekklesiasts (or citizens who attended the public assem- 
bly), who were less frequently wanted, and must have had 
easier sittings, than the dikasts : much less therefore would it 
be sufficient in the case of the latter. I incline to the belief 
that the pay originally awarded was three oboli : ^ the rather, as 
these new institutions seem to have nearly coincided in point 
of time with the transportation of the confederate treasure 
from Delos to Athens — so that the Exchequer would then 
appear abundantly provided. As to the number of dikasts 
actually present on each day of sitting, or the minimum 
number requisite to form a sitting, we are very imperfectly in- 
formed. Though each of the ten panels or divisions of dikasts 
included 500 individuals, seldom probably did all of them 
attend. But it also seldom happened, probabl}^, that all the 
ten divisions sat on the same day : there was therefore an 
opportunity of making up deficiencies in division A — when its 
lot was called and when its dikasts did not appear in sufficient 
numbers — from those who belonged to division B or A, besides 
the supplementary dikasts who were not comprised in any of 
the ten divisions : though on all these points we cannot go 
beyond conjecture. Certain it is, however, that the dikasteries 
were always numerous, and that none of the dikasts could 
know in what causes they would be employed, so that it was 
impossible to tamper with them beforehand.^ 

^ See on this question, Bocckh, Public Econ. of Athens, ch. xv. p. 233 ; 
K. F. Hermann, Griech. Staatsalt. § 134. 

The proof which M. Boeckh brings to show, first, that the original pay 
was one obolus — next that Kleon was the first to introduce the triobolus — 
is in both cases very inconclusive. 

Certain passages from the Scholiast, stating that the pay of the dikasts 
fluctuated {ovk %(rrT]K€v — AWore ibidoro) do not so naturally indicate 

a rise from one obolus to three, as a change backwaids and forwards 
according to circumstances. Now it seems that there were some occasions 
when the treasury was so very poor that it was doubtful whether the dikasts 
could be paid : see Lysias, cont. Epikrat. c. i ; cont. Nikomach. c. 22 ; 
and Aristophan. Equit. 1370. The amount of pay may therefore have been 
sometimes affected by this cause. 

^ There is a remarkable passage on this point in the treatise of Xenophon, 
De Republic. Athen. iii. 6. He says — 

8);, AWa <pr)(rl ns Smeffetv (xkVf ixdrrovs Se hiK^^eip. *AvdyKp 

roipvp, 4 kv jiiev TroAAck (both Weiske and Schneider substitute noWd here in 
place of dxiyOf which latter makes no sense) iroiuPTai St/cacrr'fjpia, oKlyoi iv 
kKdcrry ^arovrat diKacrrrjplq}' &(rr€ Kal dia<rK€vd{ra(rdat ^d^iop iarai nphs 
oKlyovs ^iKaffrdsy Ka\ <rvpS€fcdcrai (so Schneider and Matthise in place of 
(TvvhiKdffai) iroKv ^rrov diKaius diKd^eiv. 

That there was a good deal of bribery at Athens, where individuals could 
be approached and dealt with, is very probable (see Xenoph. de Repub. 
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Such were the great constitutional innovations of Perikles 
and Ephialtes — changes full of practical results — the trans- 
formation, as well as the complement, of that democratical 
system which Kleisthenes had begun and to which the tide of 
Athenian feeling had been gradually mounting up during the 
preceding twenty years. The entire force of these changes is 
generally not perceived, because the popular dikasteries and 
the Nomothetae are so often represented as institutions of 
Solon, and as merely supplied with pay by Perikles. This 
erroneous supposition prevents all clear view of the growth of 
the Athenian democracy by throwing back its last elaborations 
to the period of its early and imperfect start. To strip the 
magistrates of all their judicial power, except that of imposing 
a small fine, and the Areopagus of all its jurisdiction except in 
cases of homicide — providing popular, numerous, and salaried 
dikasts to decide all the judicial business at Athens as well as 
to repeal and enact laws — this was the consummation of the 
Athenian democracy. No serious constitutional alteration (I 
except the temporary interruptions of the Four Hundred and 
the Thirty) was afterwards made until the days of Macedonian 
interference. As Perikles made it, so it remained in the days 
of Demosthenes — though with a sensible change in the char- 
acter, and abatement in the energies, of the people, rich as well 
as poor. 

In appreciating the practical working of these numerous 
dikasteries at Athens, in comparison with such justice as might 
have been expected from individual magistrates, we have to 
consider, first — That personal and pecuniary corruption seems 
to have been a common vice among the leading men of Athens 
and Sparta, when acting individually or in boards of a few 
members, and not uncommon even with the kings of Sparta, — 
next, That in the Grecian cities generally, as we know even 
from the oligarchical Xenophon (he particularly excepts Sparta), 
the rich and great men were not only insubordinate to the 
magistrates, but made a parade of showing that they cared 
nothing about them.^ We know also from the same unsus- 

Ath. iii. 3) : and we may well believe that there were also particular 
occasions on which money was given to the dikasts, some of whom were 
punished with death for such corrupt receipt (Aischines cont. Timarch. c. 
17--22, p. 12-15). But the passage above quoted from Xenophon, an 
unfriendly witness, shows that the precautions taken to prevent corruption 
of the dikasteries were well devised and successful, though these precautions 
might sometimes be eluded. 

^ Xenophon, De Republ. Laced, c. 8, 2. TeKfxalpofxai 3^ ToGra, Hri ip 
rais HWais v 6 \€cnv ol ^uyarwrepot ot/re 0 ov\oprat SoKetp ras 
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pected source,^ that while the poorer Athenian citizens who 
served on shipboard were distinguished for the strictest disci- 
pline, the hoplites or middling burghers who formed the 
infantry were less obedient, and the rich citizens who served 
on horseback the most disobedient of all. To make rich and 
powerful criminals effectively amenable to justice has indeed 
been found so difficult everywhere, until a recent period of 
history, that we should be surprised if it were otherwise in 
Greece. When we follow the reckless demeanour of rich men 
like Kritias, Alkibiades,^ and Meidias, even under the full- 
grown democracy of Athens, we may be sure that their pre- 
decessors under the Kleisthenean constitution would have 
been often too formidable to be punished or kept down by an 
individual archon of ordinary firmness,® even assuming him to 

<t>ofi€7(r6at, aWh vofxl^ov(T i rovro kveKevB^pov ^Xvai' 

Sc Tp iS.Trdprr] 01 Kpdri(Troi koX vTrepxoprai (xahicrra rks apxds, &c. 

Res])ecting the violent proceedings committed by powerful men at Tliebes, 
whereby it became almost impossible to procure justice against (hem for fear 
of being put to death, see Dikaearchus, Vit. Groec. Fragm. ed. Fabr. p. 143, 
and Polybius, xx. 4, 6 ; xxiii. 2. 

r/ Memorab. in. 5, iS, ^(^77 6 ’SccKpdrrfs, St Il€p(K\eis, 

oiirws r)yov ay7)K€(rrcp TrovTjpic^ voaeiv ^AOrjpaiovs’ Oux ^p^Sf ws eijrafcroi 
fi4v €Lcrty iy rots yavr iKots, tvTdKTcos 4v Tois yv/xyiKOis aywcniretdoy- 
rat rots itrtcrrdrais, ovSfyevy Se /caraScea-repoy iy rots vTTTjperovcn 

rots dtdacTKdXois I Tovro ydp rot, ^(pT), Ka\ Bavfiao'rdy icrrt' rh to vs fifp 
rotoitrovs TreiBapx^tp rots icp € err w cr robs §6 dn XlraSy Kal robs 
tTrTTets, ot SoKovjri Ka\oKayaBl(f n po k€ KplaOai rwv ttoA.itwj', 
kv € iB € <T T dr ov s el vat Trdpr Q>y. 

2 See Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, 12-25 ; Thucyd. vi. 15, and the speech 
wliich he gives as spoken by Alkibiades in the assembly, vi. 17 ; Plutarch, 
Alkibiad. c. y- 8 ~i 6 f and the Oration of DemosthenAs against Meidias 
throughout : also PVagm. V. of the UeXapyoi of Aristophanes, Meineke, ii. 
p. 1128. 

^ Sir Thomas Smith, in his Treatise on the Commonwealth of England, 
explains the Court of Star-Chamber as originally constituted in order **to 
deal with offenders too stout for the ordinary course of justice.” The 
abundant compounds of the Greek language furnish a single word exactly 
describing this same class of offenders — "T^piarodlKai — the title of one of 
the lost comedies of Eupolis ; see Meineke, Historia Critica Comicorum 
Graecorum, vol. i. p. 145. 

Dean Tucker observes, in his Treatise on Civil Government, ** There was 
hardly a session of parliament fiom the time of Henry III. to Henry VIII., 
but laws were enacted for restraining the feuds, robberies and oppressions 
of the barons and their dependents on the one side — and to moderate and 
check the excesses and extortions of the royal purveyors on the other ; these 
being the two capital evils then felt. Respecting the tyranny of the ancient 
baronage, even squires as well as others were not ashamed to wear the 
liveries of their leaders, and to glory in every badge of distinction, whereby 
they might be known to be retained as the bullies of such or such great men, 
and to engage in their quarrels, just or unjust, right or wrong. The histories 
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be upright and well intentioned. Now the dikasteries estab- 
lished by Perikles were inaccessible both to corruption and 

of those times, together with the statutes of the realm, inform us that they 
associated (or as they called it, confederated together) in great bodies, 
parading on horseback in fairs and markets, and clad in armour, to the 
great terror of peaceable subjects : nay, that they attended their lords to 
parliament, equipped in the same military dress, and even dared sometimes 
to present themselves before the judge of assize, and to enter the courts of 
justice in a hostile manner — while their principals sat with the judges on 
the bench, intimidating the witnesses, and influencing the juries by looks, 
nods, signs and signals.” (Treatise concerning Civil Government, p. 337, 
by Josiah Tucker, D.D, London, 1781.) 

The whole chapter (p. 301-355) contains many statutes and much other 
matter, illustrating the intimidation exercised by powerful men in those 
days over the course of justice. 

A passage among the Fragmenta of Sallust, gives a striking picture of the 
conduct of powerful citizens under the Roman Republic. (Fragm. lib. i. 
p. 158, ed. Delph.) 

“At discordia, et avaritia, et ambitio, et caetera secundis rebus oririsueta 
mala, post Carthaginis excidium maxim^ aucta sunt. Nam injuriae validi- 
orum, et ob eas discessio plebis k Patribus, aliseque dissensiones domi fuere 
jam inde k principio : neque amplius, quam regibus exactis, dum metus k 
Tarquinio et bellum grave cum Etruria positum est, ajquo et modesto jure 
agitatum : dein, servili imperio patres plebem exercere ; de vita atque 
tergo, regio more consulere : agro pellere, et k caeteris expertibus, soli in 
imperio agere. Quibus servitiis, et maxime focnoris onere, oppressa plebes, 
cum assiduis bellis tributum simul et militiam toleraret, armata Montem 
Sacrum et Aventinum insedit. Tumque tribunos plebis, et alia sibi jura 
paravit. Discordiarum et certaminis utrimque finis fuit secundum bellum 
Punicum.” 

Compare the exposition of the condition of the cities throughout Europe 
in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, in Ifiillmann’s Stadte- 
Wesen des Mittelalters, especially vol. iii. p. 196-199 

The memorable institution which spread through nearly all the Italian 
cities during these centuries, of naming as Podesta or supreme magistrate a 
person not belonging to the city itself, to hold office for a short time — was 
the expedient which they resorted to for escaping the extreme perversion of 
judicial and administrative power, arising out of powerful family connexions. 
The restrictions which were thought necessary to guai d against either favour 
or antipathies on the part of the Podesta, are extremely singular (Iliillmann, 
vol. iii. p. 252-261 seqq.'), 

“The proceedings of the patrician families in these cities (observes 
Hiillmann) in respect to the debts which they owed, were among the worst 
of the many oppressions to which the trading classes were exposed at their 
hands — one 01 the greatest abuses which they practised by means of their 
superior position. How often did they even maltreat their creditors, who 
came to demand merely what was due to them I” (Stadte-Wesen, vol. ii. 
p.^29.) 

Machiavefls Flistory of Florence illustrates, throughout, the inveterate 
habit of the powerful families to set themselves above the laws and judicial 
authority. Indeed he seems to regard this as an incorrigible chronic malady 
in society, necessitating ever-recurring disputes between powerful men and 
the body of the people. “ The people (he says) desire to live according to 
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intimidation : their number, their secret suffrage, and the im- 
possibility of knowing beforehand what individuals would sit 
in any particular cause, prevented both the one and the other. 
And besides that, the magnitude of their number, extravagant 
according to our ideas of judicial business, was essential to this 
tutelary elfect ^ — it served further to render the trial solemn 
and the verdict imposing on the minds of parties and spec- 
tators, as we may see by the fact, that in important causes the 
dikastery was doubled or tripled. Nor was it possible by any 
other means than numbers - to give dignity to an assembly of 

the laws; the great men desire to ovcirule the laws : it is therefore im- 
possible that the two should maich in harmony.” “ Volendo il popolo 
vivere secondo le leggi, e i potenti comandare a quelle, non e possibile 
die capino insieme” (Machiavelli, Istorie Fiorenlme, liv. ii. p. 79, ad 
ann. 12S2). 

The first book of the interesting tale, called the Promessi Sposi, of 
Maiizoni, — itself full of historical matter, and since ]:)ublished with illustrative 
notes by the historian Cantu — exhibits a state of judicial administration, 
very similar to that above described, in the Milanese, during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries ; demonstrated by repeated edicts, all ineffectual, 
to bring powerful men under the real control of the laws. 

Because men of wealth and power, in the principal governments of modern 
Europe, are now completely under the control of the laws, the modern 
reader is apt to suppose that tliis is the natural state of things. It is there- 
fore not unimportant to produce some references (which might be indefinitely 
multiplied) reminding him of the very different phiTenomena which past 
histoiy exhibits almost everywhere. 

^ The number of Roman judices employed to try a criminal cause under 
the quastiones perpctiuE in the last centniy and a half of the Republic, seems 
to have varied between 100, 75, 70, 56, 51, 32, &c. (Laboulaye, Essai sur 
les Loix Criminelles des Romains, p. 336, Pans, 1S45.) 

In the time of Augustus, there was a total of 4000 judices at Rome, 
distributed into four decuries (Pliny, H. N. xxxiii. l, 31). 

The venality as well as the party corruption of these Roman judices or 
jurors, taken from the senatorial and equestrian orders, the two highest and 
richest orders in the state, — was well known and flagrant (Appian, Bell. 
Civ. i. 22, 35, 37 ; Laboulaye, ibid. p. 217-227 ; Walter, Ge^chichte des 
Rdmischen Rechts, ch. xxviii. sect. 237, 238 ; Asconius in Ciceron. Verrin. 
p. 141-145, ed. Orell. ; and Cicero himself, in the remarkable letter to 
Atticus, Ep. ad Attic, i. 16). 

Numerous dikasteries taken by lot seem to have been established in 
later times in Rhodes and other Grecian cities (though Rhodes was not 
democratically constituted) and to have worked satisfactorily. Sallust says 
(in his Oratio II. ad Ctesarem de Republica ordinandd, p. 561, ed. Cort.), 
“Judices d paucis prohari, regnum est ; ex pecunia legi, inhonestum. 
Quare omnes primoe classis judicare placet ; sed numero plures quam judicant. 
Neque Rhodios, neque alias civitates unquam suorum judiciorum poenituit ; 
ubi promiscue dives et pauper, ut cuique sors tulit, de maximis rebus juxta 
ac de minimis disceptat.” 

The necessity of a numerous judicature, in a republic where there is no 
standing army or official force professionally constituted, as the only means 
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citizens, of whom many were poor, some old, and all were 
despised individually by rich accused persons who were brought 
before them — as Aristophanes and Xenophon give us plainly to 
understand.^ If we except the strict and peculiar educational 

of enforcing public-minded justice against powerful criminals, is insisted 
upon by Machiavel, Discorsi sopra Tito Livio, lib. i. c. y, 

“ Potrebbesi ancoraallcgare, a fortificazione della soprascritta conclusione, 
r accidente seguito pur in Firenze contra Piero Sodeiini : il quale al tutto 
segui per non essere in quella republira alcuno modo di accuse contro alia 
ambizione dei potenti cittadini : perche lo accusare un potente a otto giudici 
in una republica, non basta : bi<^ogna che i giudici siano assai, perche 
pochi sempre fanno a modo de* pocbi/^ &c. : compare the whole of the 
same chapter. 

I add another remarkable passage of Machiavel — Discorso sulla Riforma 
(of Florence, addressed to Pope Leo X.), pp. 119, 120, vol. iv. of the 
complete edition of his works, 1813. 

“ E necessarissimo in una repubblica questo ricorso, perch^ i pochi 
cittadini non hanno ardire di punirc gli uomini grandi, e perd bisogna che 
a tale effetto concorrano assai cittadini, accioche il giudicio si nasconda, e 
nascondendosi, ciascuno si possa scusare.” 

^ Aristophan. Ve^p. 570; Xenophon, Rep. Ath. i. 18. We are not to 
suppose that all the dikasts who tried a cause were very poor : Demosthenes 
would not talk to very poor men as to “ the slave whom each of them 
might have left at home” (Demosthenes cont. Stephan. A. c. 26, p. 1127). 

It was criminal by law in the dikasts to receive bribes in the exercise of 
their functions, as well as in every citizen to give money to them (Demosth. 
cont. Steph. B. c. 13, p. 1137). And it seems perfectly safe to affirm that 
in practice the dikasts were never tampered with beforehand : had the fact 
been otherwise, we must have seen copious allusions to it in the many free- 
spoken pleadings which remain to us (just as there are in tKe Roman orators) : 
whereas in point of fact there are hardly any such allusions. The word 
SeKdCcop (in Isokrates de Pac. Or. viii. p. 169, sect. 6^) does not allude to 
obtaining by corrupt means verdicts of dikasts in the dikastery, but to 
obtaining by such means votes for (ffikes in the public assemkly, where the 
election took place by show of hands. Isokrates says that this was often 
done in his time, and so peihaps it may have been ; but in the case of the 
dikasteries, much better security was taken against it. 

The statement of Aristotle (from his noAireiat, Fragm. xi. p. 69, ed. 
Neumann : compare Ilarpokration v. ; Plutarch, Coiiolan. c. 14 ; 

and Pollux, viii. 121) intimates that Anytus was the first person who taught 
the art rov rd diKaa-T'fjpta, a short time before the battle of 

iEgospotami. But besides that the information on this point is to the 
last degree vague, we may remark that between the defeat of the oligarchy 
of Four Hundred, and the battle of Aigospotami, the financial and political 
condition of Athens was so exceedingly embarrassed, that it may well be 
doubted whether she could maintain the paid dikasteries on the ordinary 
footing. Both all the personal service of the citizens, and all the public 
money, must have been put in requisition at that time for defence against 
the enemy, without leaving any surplus for other purposes ; there was not 
enough even to afford constant pay to the soldiers and sailors (compare 
Thucyd. vi. 91 ; viii. 69, 71, 76, 86). If therefore in this time of distress, 
the dikasteries were rarely convoked, and without any certainty of pay, a 
powerful accused person might find it more easy to tamper with them 
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discipline of Sparta, these numerous dikasteries afforded the 
only organ which Grecian politics could devise, for getting 
redress against powerful criminals, public as well as private, 
and for obtaining a sincere and uncorrupt verdict. 

Taking the general working of the dikasteries, we shall find 
that they are nothing but jury-trial applied on a scale broad, 
systematic, unaided, and uncontrolled, beyond all other 
historical experience — and that they therefore exhibit in 
exaggerated proportions both the excellences and the defects 
characteristic of the jury-system, as compared with decision by 
trained and professional judges. All the encomiums, which it 
is customary to pronounce upon jury-trial, will be found pre- 
dicable of the Athenian dikasteries in a still greater degree : 
all the reproaches, which can be addressed on good ground to 
the dikasteries, will apply to modern juries also, though in a 
less degree. Such parallel is not less just, though the dikasteries, 
as the most democratical feature of democracy itself, have been 
usually criticised with marked disfavour — every censure or 
sneer or joke against them which can be found in ancient 
authors, comic as well as serious, being accepted as true almost 
to the letter; while juries are so popular an institution, that 
their merits have been over-stated (in England at least) and 
their defects kept out of sight. The theory of the Athenian 
dikastery, and the theory of jury-trial as it has prevailed in 
England since the Revolution of 1688, are one and the same: 
recourse to a certain number of private citizens, taken by 
chance or without possibility of knowing beforehand who they 
will be, sworn to hear fairly and impartially plaintiff and 
defendant, accuser and accused, and to find a true verdict 
according to their consciences upon a distinct issue before 
them. But in Athens this theory was worked out to its natural 
consequences ; while English practice, in this respect as in so 
many others, is at variance with English theory. The jury, 
though an ancient and a constant portion of the judicial 
system, has never been more than a portion — kept in sub- 
ordination, trammels, and pupilage, by a powerful crown and 
by judges presiding over an artificial system of law. In the 
English state trials, down to a period not long before the 
Revolution of 1688, any jurors who found a verdict contrary 

beforehand, than it had been before, or than it came to be afterwards, 
when the system was regularly in operation. We can hardly reason with 
safety therefore, from the period shortly preceding the battle of iEgospotami, 
either to that which preceded the Sicilian expedition, or to that which 
followed the subversion of the Thirty. 
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to the dictation of the judge were liable to fine ; and at an 
earlier period (if a second jury on being summoned found an 
opposite verdict) even to the terrible punishment of attaint.^ 
And though, for the last century and a half, the verdict of the 
jury has been free as to matters of fact, new trials having taken 
the place of the old attaint — yet the ascendency of the presiding 
judge over their minds, and his influence over the procedure as 
the authority on matters of law, has always been such as to 
overrule the natural piay of their feelings and judgement as men 
and citizens'-^ — sometimes to the detriment, much oftener to 

^ Mr. Jardine, in his interesting and valuable publication, Criminal 
Trials, vol. i. p. 115, after giving an account of the trial of Sir Nicholas 
d hrockmorton in 1553, for high treason, and his acquittal, observes — 
“There is one circumstance in this trial, which ought not to be passed over 
without an obseivation. It appears that after the trial was over, the jury 
were required to give recognizances to answer for their verdict, and were 
afterwards imprisoned foi nearly eight months and heavily fined by a 
sentence of the Star-Chnmber. Such was the security which the trial by 
jury afforded to the subject in those limes ; and such were the perils to 
which jurors were then exposed, who ventured to act upon their conscientious 
opinions in state prosecutions ! But even these proceedings against the 
jury, monstrous as they appear to our improved notions of the administra- 
tion of justice, must not be considered as a wanton exercise of unlawful 
power on this particular occasion. The fact is that the judges of England 
had for centuries before exercised a similar authority, though not without 
some murmuring against it ; and it was not until more than a century after 
it, in the reign of Charles II., that a soleum decision was pronounced 
against its legality. 

.... “In the reign of James I. it was held by the Lord Chancellor 
Fgerton, together with the two Chief Justices and the Chief Baron, that 
when a party indicted is found guilty on the trials the jury shall not be 
questioned ; but on the other side, when the jury hath acquitted a felon or 
a traitor against manifest proof, they may be chaiged in the Star-Chamber 
for their partiality in finding a manife’^t offender not guilty. After the 
abolition of the Star-Chamber, theic w^ere several instances in the reign of 
Charles II., in which it was resolved that both grand and petit juries might 
be fined for giving verdicts against plain evidence and the directions of the 
court.” Compare Mr. Amos’s Notes on Fortescue, De Laudibus Legum 
Angliae, c. 27. 

2 Respecting the French juries, M. Cottu (Rellexions sur la Justice 
Criminelle, p. 79) remarks — 

“ Le desir ardent de bien faire dont les jures sont generalement animes, 
et la crainte de s’6garer, les jette dans une obeissance passive a rimpulsion 
qui leur est donn^e par le president de la Cour d' Assise, et si ce magistral 
sail s’emparer de leur estime, alors leur confiance en lui ne connoit plus de 
bornes. Ils le considerent comme I’^toile qui doit les guidei dans Tob- 
scurite qui les environne, et pleins d’un respect aveugle pour son opinion, 
ils n’atlendent que la manifestation qu’il leur en fait pour la sanctionner par 
leur declaration. Ainsi au lieu de deux juges que 1 accus6 devoit avoir, il 
n’en a bien souvent qu’un seul, qui est le pre'^ident de la Cour d’AvSsise.” 

Anselm Feucrbacli (in the second part of his woik, Ueber die Oeffent- 
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the benefit (always excepting political trials), of substantial 
justice. But in Athens the dikasts judged of the law as well as 
of the fact. The laws were not numerous, and were couched 
in few, for the most part familiar, words. To determine how 
the facts stood, and whether, if the facts were undisputed, the 
law invoked was properly applicable to them, were parts of the 
integral question submitted to them, and comprehended in 
their verdict. Moreover, each dikastery construed the law for 
itself without being bound to follow the decisions of those 
which had preceded it, except in so far as such analogy might 
really influence the convictions of the members. They were 
free, self-judging persons — -unassisted by the ’ schooling, but at 
the same time untrammelled by the awe-striking ascendency, 
of a professional judge — obeying the spontaneous inspirations 
of their own consciences, and recognising no authority except 
the laws of the city, with which they were familiar. 

Trial by jury, as practised in England since 1688, has been 
politically most valuable, as a security against the encroach- 
ments of an anti-popular executive. Partly for this reason, 
partly for others not necessary to state here, it has had greater 
credit as an instrument of judicature generally, and has been 
supposed to produce much more of what is good in English 
administration of justice, than really belongs to it. Amidst 
the unqualified encomiums so frequently bestowed upon the 
honesty, the unprejudiced rectitude of appreciation, the practical 
instinct for detecting falsehood and resisting sophistry, in twelve 
citizens taken by hazard and put into a jury-box — comparatively 
little account is taken either of the aids, or of the restrictions, 
or of the corrections in the shape of new trials, under which 
they act, or of the artificial forensic medium into which they 
are plunged for the time of their service : so that the theory of 
the case presumes them to be more of spontaneous agents, 
and more analogous to the Athenian dikasts, than the practice 
confirms. Accordingly, when we read these encomiums in 

lichkeit und Miindlichkeit der Gerechtigkeitspflege, which contains his re- 
view of the French judicial system, Ueber die Gerichtsverfassung Frankreichs, 
Abt. iii. H. v. p. 477) confirms this statement from a large observation of 
the French courts of justice. 

The habit of the French juries, in so many doubtful cases, to pronounce 
a verdict of guilty by a majority of seven against five (in which case the law 
threw the burthen of actual condemnation upon the judges present in court, 
directing their votes to be counted along with those of the jury), is a re- 
markable proof of this aversion of the jury to the responsibility of decision : 
see Feuerbach, ibid. p. 481 seq. Compare also the treatise of the same 
author, Betrachtungen Uber das Geschwornen-Gericht, p. 186-198. 

VOL. VI. C 
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modern authors, we shall find that both the direct benefits 
ascribed to jury-trial in ensuring pure and even-handed justice, 
and still more its indirect benefits in improving and educating 
the citizens generally — might have been set forth yet more 
emphatically in a laudatory harangue of Perikles about the 
Athenian dikasteries. If it be true that an Englishman or an 
American counts more certainly on an impartial and uncorrupt 
verdict from a jury of his country than from a permanent 
professional judge, much more would this be the feeling of an 
ordinary Athenian, when he compared the dikasteries with the 
archon. The juror hears and judges under full persuasion 
that he himself individually stands in need of the same pro- 
tection or redress invoked by others : so also did the dikast. 
As to the effects of jury-trial in diffusing respect to the laws 
and constitution — in giving to every citizen a personal interest 
in enforcing the former and maintaining the latter — in im- 
parting a sentiment of dignity to small and poor men, through 
the discharge of a function exalted as well as useful — in calling 
forth the patriotic syn'.pathies, and exercising the mental 
capacities of every individual — all these effects were produced 
in a still higher degree by the dikasteries at Athens ; from their 
greater frequency, numbers, and spontaneity of mental action, 
without any professional judge, upon whom they could throw 
the responsibility of deciding for them.^ 

^ I transcribe from an eminent lawyer of the United States — Mr, Living- 
ston, author of a Penal Code for the State of Louisiana (Preface, p. 12-16), 
an eloquent panegyric on Trial by Jury. It contains little more than the 
topics commonly insisted on, but it is expressed with peculiar warmth, 
and with the greater fulness, inasmuch as the people of Louisiana, for 
whom the author was writing, had no familiarity with the institution and its 
working. The reader will observe that almost everything here said, in 
recommendation of the jury, miglit have been urged by Perikles with much 
truer and wider application, in enforcing his transfer of judicial power from 
individual magistrates to the dikasteries. 

“By our constitution (/.<?. in Louisiana), the right of a trial by jury 
is secured to the accused, but it is not exclusively established. This how- 
ever may be done by law, and there arc so many strong reasons in its 
favour, that it has been thought proper to insert in the code a precise 
declaration that in all criminal prosecutions, the trial by jury is a privilege 
which cannot be renounced. Were it left entirely at the option of the 
accused, a desire to propitiate the favour of the judge, ignorance of his 
interest, or the confusion incident to his situation, might induce him to 
waive the advantage of a trial by his country, and thus by degrees accustom 
the people to a spectacle which they ought never to behold — a single man 
determining the fact, applying the law, and disposing at his will of the 
life, liberty, and reputation of a citizen .... Those who advocate the 
present disposition of our laws say — admitting the trial by jury to be an 
advantage, the law does enough when it gives the accused the option to 
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On the other hand, the imperfections inherent in jury-trial 
were likewise disclosed in an exaggerated form under the 

avail himself of its benefits : he is the best judge whether it will be useful 
to him • and it would be unjust to direct him in so important a choice. 
This argument is specious, but not solid. There are reasons, and some 
have already been stated, to show that this choice cannot be freely exercised. 
There is moreover another interest besides that of the culprit to be 
considered. If he be guilty, the state has an interest in his conviction ; 
and whether guilty or innocent, it has a higher interest, — that the fact 
should be fairly canvassed before judges inaccessible to influence, and un- 
biassed by any false views of official duty. It has an interest in the 
character of its administration of justice, and a paramount duty to perform 
in rendering it free from suspicion. It is not true therefore to say, that the 
laws do enough when they give the choice between a fair and impartial trial, 
and one that is liable to the greatest objections. They must do more — 
they must restiict that choice, so as not to suffer an ill-advised individual 
to degrade them into instruments of ruin, though it should be voluntarily 
inflicted ; or of death, though that death should be suicide. 

“ Another advantage of rendering this mode of tiial obligatory is, that it 
diffuses the most valuable information among evoiy rank of citizens : it is a 
school, of which every jury that is impanelled is a separate class, where the 
dictates of the laws and the consequence of disobedience to them are 
practically taught. The frc(|uent exercise of these important functions 
moreover gives a sense of dignity and self-respect, not only becoming to the 
character of a free citizen, but which adds to his private happiness. Neither 
party-spirit, nor intrigue, nor power, can deprive him of his share in the 
administration of justice, though they can humble the pride of every other 
office and vacate every other place. Every time he is called upon to act in 
this capacity, he must feel that though placed in perhaps the humblest station^ 
he is yet the guardian of the life, the liberty, and the reputation of his fellow- 
citizens against injustice and oppression ; and that while his plain under- 
stajiding has been found the best refuge for innocence, his incorruptible in- 
tegrity is pronounced a sure pledge that guilt will not escape. A state 
whose most obscure citizens are thus individually elevated to perform these 
august functions ; who are alternately, the defenders of the injured, the 
dread of the guilty, the vigilant guardians of the constitution ; without 
whose consent no punishment can be inflicted, no disgrace incurred ; who 
can by their voice arrest the blow of oppression, and direct the hand of 
justice where to strike — such a state can never sink into slavery, or easily 
submit to oppression. Corrupt rulers may pervert the constitution ; 
ambitious demagogues may violate its precepts ; foreign influence may 
control its operations ; but while the people enjoy the trial by jury, 
taken by lot from among themselves, they cannot cease to be free. The 
information it spreads, the sense of dignity and independence it inspires, the 
courage it creates — will always give them an energy of resistance that can 
grapple with encroachments, and a renovating spirit that will make arbitrary 
power despair. The enemies of freedom know this : they know how ad- 
mirable a vehicle it is, to convey the contagion of those liberal principles 
which attack the vitals of their power, and they therefore guard against its 
introduction with more care than they would take to avoid pestilential 
disease. In countries where it already exists, they insidiously endeavour to 
innovate, because they dare not openly destroy : changes inconsistent with 
the spirit of the institution are introduced, under the plausible pretext of 
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Athenian system. Both juror and dikast represent the average 
man of the time and of the neighbourhood, exempt indeed from 
pecuniary corruption or personal fear, — deciding according to 
what he thinks justice or to some genuine feeling of equity, 
mercy, religion, or patriotism, which in reference to the case 
before him he thinks as good as justice — but not exempt from 
sympathies, antipathies, and prejudices, all of which act the 
more powerfully because there is often no consciousness of 
their presence, and because they even appear essential to his 

improvement : the common class of citizens are too ill-informed to perform the 
f unchons of jurors — a selection is necessary. This choice must be confided 
to an agent of executive power, and must be made among the most eminent 
for education, wealth, and respectability ; so that after several successive 
operations of political chemistry, a shining result may be obtained, freed 
indeed from all republican dross, but without any of the intrinsic value that 
is found in the rugged, but inflexible integrity, and incorruptible worth, of 
the original composition. Men impanelled by this process bear no re- 
semblance but in name to the sturdy y honesty unlettered jurors who derive no 
dig 7 iiiy but from the perjonnance of their duties ; and the momentary exercise 
of whose functions g^ives no time jor the work of corruption or the influence of 
fear. By innovations such as these the institution is so changed as to leave 
nothing to attach the affections or awaken the interest of the people, and it 
is neglected as an useless, or abandoned as a mischievous contrivance.’* 

Consistently with this earnest admiration of jury-trial, Mr. Livingston, by 
the provisions of his code, limits very materially the interference of the 
presiding judge, thus bringing back the jurors more nearly to a similarity 
with the Athenian dikasts (p. 85) : “ I restrict the charge of the judge to an 
opinion of the law and to the repetition of the evidence, only when required 
by a 7 iy one of the jury. The practice of repeating all the testimony from 
notes, — always (from the nature of things) imperfectly, not seldom in- 
accurately, and sometimes carelessly taken, — has a double disadvantage: 
it makes the jurors, who rely more on the judge’s notes than on their own 
memory, inattentive to the evidence ; and it gives them an imperfect copy 
of that which the nature of the trial by jury requires that they should record 
in their own minds. Forced to rely upon themselves, the necessity will 
quicken their attention, and it will be only when they disagree in their 
recollection that recourse will be had to the notes of the judge.” Mr. 
Idvingston goes on to add, that the judges, from their old habits acquired 
as practising advocates, are scarcely ever neutral — almost always take a 
side — and generally against the prisoners on trial. 

The same considerations as those which Mr. Livingston here sets forth 
to demonstrate the value of juiy-trial, are also insisted upon by M. Charles 
Comte, in his translation of Sir Richard Phillips’s Treatise on Juries, en- 
larged with many valuable reflections on the different shape which the jury- 
system has assumed in England and France (Des Pouvoirs et des Obligations 
des Jury, traduit de I’Anglois, par Charles Comte, 2d ed. Paris, 1828, with 
preliminary Considerations sur le Pouvoir Judiciaire, p. 100 seqq.). 

The length of this note forbids my citing anything further either from the 
eulogistic observations of Sir Richard Phillips or from those of M. Comte : 
but they would be found (like those of Mr. Livingston) even more appli- 
cable to the dikasteries of Athens than to the juries of England and 
America. 
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idea of plain and straightforward good sense. According as a 
jury is composed of Catholics or Protestants, Irishmen or 
Englishmen, tradesmen, farmers, or inhabitants of a frontier on 
which smuggling prevails, — there is apt to prevail among them 
a corresponding bias. At the time of any great national 
delusion, such as the Popish Plot — or of any powerful local 
excitement, such as that of the Church and King mobs at 
Birmingham in 1791 against Dr. Priestley and the Dissenters — 
juries are found to perpetrate what a calmer age recognises 
to have been gross injustice. A jury, who disapprove of the 
infliction of capital punishment for a particular crime, will 
acquit prisoners in spite of the clearest evidence of guilt. It is 
probable that a delinquent, indicted for any state offence before 
the dikastery at Athens,— having only a private accuser to 
contend against, with equal power of speaking in his own 
defence, of summoning witnesses and of procuring friends to 
speak for him — would have better chance of a fair trial than he 
would now have anywhere except in England and the United 
States of America ; and better than he would have had in 
England down to the seventeenth century.^ Juries bring the 

^ Mr. Jardine (Criminal Trials, Introduct. p. 8) observes, that the “ pro- 
ceedings against pei sons accused of state offences in the earlier periods of 
our history, do not deserve the name of trials : they were a mere mockery 
of justice,” &c. 

Respecting what English juries have been, it is curious to peruse the 
following remarks of Mr. Daines Barrington, Observations on the Statutes, 
p. 409. In remarking on a statute of Henry VII., a.d. 1494, he says — 

“ The 2 1st chapter recites — ‘ That perjury is much and customarily used 
within the city of London, among such persons as passen and been im- 
panelled in issue, joined between party and party. ^ 

This offence hath been before this statute complained of in preambles 
to several laws, being always the perjury of a juror ^ who finds a verdict 
contrary to his oath, and not that which we hear too much of at present, in 
the witnesses produced at a trial. 

“ In the Dance of Death, written originally in French by Macharel, and 
translated by John Lydgate in this reign, with some additions to adapt it to 
English characters — a juryman is mentioned, who had often been bribed 
for giving a false verdict, which shows the offence to have been very com- 
mon. The sheriff, who summoned the jury, was likewise greatly accessory 
to this crime, by summoning those who were most partial and prejudiced. 
Carew, in his account of Cornwall, informs us that it was a common article 
in an attorney’s bill to charge pro amid fid vicecomitis, 

“ It is likewise remarkable, that partiality and perjury in jurors of the 
city of London is more particularly complained of than in other parts of 
England, by the preamble of this and other statutes. Stow informs us that 
in 1468, many jurors of this city were punished by having papers fixed on 
their heads, stating their offence of having been tampered with by the 
parties to the suit. He likewise complains that this crying offence con- 
tinued in the time of Queen Elizabeth, when he wrote his account of 
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common feeling as well as the common reason of the public — 
or often indeed only the sejwate feeling of particular fractions 
of the public — to dictate the application of the law to particular 
cases. They are a protection against anything worse —especially 
against such corruption or servility as are liable to taint perma- 
nent official persons — but they cannot possibly reach anything 
better. Now the dikast trial at Athens effected the same object, 
and had in it only the same ingredients of error and misdecision, 
as the English jury : but it had them in stronger dose,^ without 

London : and Fuller, in his English Worthies, mentions it as a proverbial 
saying, that London juries hang half and save half. Grafton also, in his 
Chronicle, informs us that the Chancellor of the Diocese of London was 
indicted for a murder, and that the bishop wrote a letter to Cardinal 
Wolsey, in behalf of his officer, to stop the prosecution, ‘because London 
juries were so prejudiced, that they would find Abel guilty for the murder 
of Cain.’ 

“The punishment for a false verdict by the petty jury is by writ of 
attaint : and the statute directs, that half of the grand jury, when tlie trial 
is per medietatem lingua, shall be strangers, not Londoners. 

‘ And thei e’s no London jury, but are led 
In evidence as far by common fame, 

As they are by present deposition.’ 

(Ben Jonson’s Magnetic T>ady, Act III. Sc. 3.) 

“Tt appears by 15 Henry VI. c. 5 (which likewise recites the great in- 
crease of perjury in jurors and in the strongest terms), that in every attaint 
there were thirteen defendants — the twelve jurors who gave the verdict and 
the plaintiff or defendant who had obtained it, who therefore was supposed 
to have used corrupt means to procure it. For this reason, if the verdict was 
given in favour of the crown, no attaint could be brought, because the king 
could not be joined as a defendant with the jury who were pro.secuted.” 

Compare also the same work, p. 394“457, and Mr. Amos’s Notes on 
Fortescue de Laudib. Leg. Anglian, c. 27. 

^ In France, jury-tiial was only intioduced for the first time by the Con- 
stituent Assembly in 1790; and then only for criminnl procedure: I tran- 
scribe the following remarks on the working of it from the instructive 
article in Merlin’s Repertoire de Jurisprudence, article Jur6. Though 
written in a spirit very favourable to the jury, it proclaims the reflections of 
an observing lawyer on the temper and competence of the jurymen whom 
he had seen in action, and on their disposition to pronounce the verdict 
according to the feeling which the case before them inspired. 

“ Pourquoi faut-il qu’une institution qui rassure les citoyens centre 
I’endurcissement et la prevention si funeste ^ I’innocence, que peut produire 
I’habitude de juger les crimes .... qu’une institution cjui donne pour 
juges un accuse, des citoyens ind^pendans de toute especc d’influence, 
ses pairs, ses ^gaux .... pourquoi faut-il que celte in.stitution, dont les 
formes sont simples, touchantes, patriarchales, dont la theorie flatte et 
entraine I’esprit par une seduction irresi.stible, ait et6 si souvent mc^connue, 
tromp^e par I’ignorance et la pusillanimity, prostituye peut-etre par une vile 
et coupable corruption ? 

“ Rendons pourtant justice aux erreurs, m^me k la prevarication, des 
jur^s : ils ont trop de fois acauitte les coupable.s, mais il n’a^ pas encore 6 t 6 
prouve quails eussent jamais fait couler une goutte dc sang innocent : et si 
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the counteracting authority of a judge, and without the benefit 
of a procedure such as has now been obtained in England. 

Ton pouvoit supposer qn’ils eussent vu quelquefois le crime oh il n’y en 
avoit quhme apparencc trompeuse et fausse, ce ne seroit pas leur conscience 
qu’il faudroit accuser : ce seroit la fatalit^ malheureuse des circonstances 
qui auroient accompagn^ I’accusation, et qui auroit trompi de meme les 
juges les plus penetrans et les plus cxerc^s k rechercher la v6rit6 et k la 
demeler du mcnsonge. 

“ Mais les reproches qu’ont souvcnt m^rit^s les jurds, c*est d’avoir c^d4 k 
une fausse cofninisdration^ ou k I’interet qu’^toient parvenus k leur inspirer 
les families d’accuses qui avoient un rang dans la soci^*t 6 ; c^est souvent 
d’etre sortis de leurs attributions, qui se bornent k apprccier les faits, et les 
juger d’une manihre diffd-rente de la loL J'ai vu cent exemples de ces 
usurpations de pouvoir et de ce despotisme des juris, Trop souvent ils ont 
voulu voir une action iiirioccnte, Ih ou la loi avoit dit qu’il y avait un crime, 
et alors ils n’ont pas craint de se jouei de la verite pour tromper et eluder la 
loi.” . . . . “ Sera-t-il possible d’am(51iorer I’instilution des jures, et d’en 
prevenir les hearts souvent trop scanilalcux ? Garcions-nous d’en douter. Que 
I’on commence par composer le jury de propn(^taires int^resses^ punir le crime 
pour le rendre plus rare ; que surtout on en eloigne les artisans, les petits 
cultivateurs, hommes chez qui sans doute la probit^ est heureusement foit 
commune, mais dqnt I’esprit est peu exerce, et qui accoutum^s aux defe- 
rences, aux ^gards, cadent toujours k I’opinion de ceux de leurs collegues 
dont le rang est plus distingu 6 : ou qui, familiarises seulement avec les 
id^es relatives il leur profe.ssion, n’ont jamais eu, dans tout le reste, que des 
idees d’emprunt ou d’inspiration. On sait qu’aujourdhui ce sont ces 
hommes qui dans prescpie toute la France forment toujours la majority des 
jur 6 s : mettez au milieu d’eux un homme d’un ^tat plus dlev 6 , d’un esprit 
d41ie, d’une Elocution facile, il entraineia ses collegues, il d^cidera la delibera- 
tion : et si cet homme a le jugement faux ou le coeur corrompu, cette deliber- 
ation sera necessairement mauvaise. 

“ Mais pouira-t-on parvenir ^ vaincre I’insouciance des proprietaires riches 
et eclair^s, k leur faire abandonner leurs affaires, leurs families, leurs habi- 
tudes, pour les entrafner dans les villes, et leur y faire remplir des fonctions 
qui tourmentent quelquefois la probite, et donnent des inquietudes d’autant 
plus vives que la conscience est plus delicate ? Pourquoi non ? Pourquoi 
les memes classes de citoyens qui dans les huit ou dix premiers mois de 
1792 , se portaient avec tant de zele k I’exercice de ces fonctions, les fuir- 
oient-elles aujourdhui ? surtout si, pour les y rappeler, la loi fait mouvoir 
les deux grands ressorts qui sont dans sa main, si ellc s’engage k recom- 
penser I’exactitude, et k punir la negligence?” (Merlin, Repertoire de 
Jurisprudence, art. Jures, p. 97 .) 

In these passages it deserves notice, that what is particularly remarked 
about juries, both English and French, is, their reluctance to convict 
accused persons brought before them. Now the character of the Athenian 
dikasts, as described by Mr. Mitford and by many other authors, is the 
precise reverse of this : an extreme severity and cruelty, and a disposition 
to convict all accused persons brought before them, upon little or no 
evidence — especially rich accused persons. I venture to affirm that to 
ascribe to them such a temper generally, is not less improbable in itself, 
than unsupported by any good evidence. In the speeches remaining to us 
from defendants, we do indeed find complaints made of the severity of the 
dikasteries : but in those speeches which come from accusers, there are 
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The feelings of the dikasts counted for more, and their reason 
for less : not merely because of their greater numbers, which 
naturally heightened the pitch of feeling in each individual — 
but also because the addresses of orators or parties formed 
the prominent part of the procedure, and the depositions ^of 
witnesses only a very subordinate part. The dikast^ therefore 

abundance of complaints to the contrary — of over-indulgence on the part of 
the dikasteries, and consequent impunity of criminals. Nor does Aristo- 
phanes — by whom most modern authors are guided even when they do not 
quote him — when fairly studied, bear out the temper ascribed by Mr. 
Mitford to the dikasts ; even if we admitted Aristophanes to be a faithful 
and trustworthy witness, which no man who knows his picture of Sokrates 
will be disposed to do. Aristophanes takes hold of every quality which 
will raise a laugh against the dikasts, and his portrait of them as Wasps was 
well calculated for this purpose — to describe them as boiling over with 
acrimony, irritation, impatience to find some one whom they could convict 
and punish. But even he, when he comes to describe these dikasts in 
action, represents them as obeying the appeals to their pity, as well as 
those to their anger — as being yielding and impressionable when their feel- 
ings are approached on either side, and unable, when they hear the excul- 
patory appeal of the accused, to maintain the anger which had been raised by 
the speech of the accuser. (See Aristophan. Vesp. 574, 713, 727, 974.) More- 
over, if from the Vespae we turn to the Nubes, where the poet attacks the 
sophists and not the dikasts, wc are there told that the sophists could arm any 
man with fallacies and subterfuges which would enable him to procure 
acquittal from the dikasts, whatever might be the crime committed. 

I believe that this open-mindedness, and impressibility of the feelings on 
all sides, by art, eloquence, prayers, tears, invectives, &c,, is the true 
character of the Athenian dikasts. And I also believe that they were, as a 
general rule, more open to commiseration than to any other feeling — like 
what is above said respecting the French jurymen : chKivrjros nphs opyijv 
{6 *A6rival(i)P (v/xerdderos trphs fAeoj' — this expression of Plutarch 

about the Athenian demos is no less true about the dikasts ; compare also 
the description given by Pliny (H. N. xxxv. 10) of the memorable picture 
of the Athenian demos by the painter Parrhasius. 

^ That the difference between the dikast and the juryman, in this respect, 
is only one of degree, I need hardly remark. M. Merlin observes, Je 
ne pense pas, comme bien des gens, que pour etre propre aux fonctions 
de jur6, il suffise d’avoir une intelligence ordinaire et de la probiti. Si 
Paccus6 paroissoit seul aux d^bats avec les temoins, il nefaudroit sans doute 
que du bon sens pour reconnoitre la v6ril6 dans des declarations faites avec 
simplicity et dygag^es de tout raisonnement : mais il y paroit assiste 
presque toujours d’un ou de plusieurs dyfenseurs qui par des interpellations 
captieuses, embarras.sent ou egarent les temoins ; et par une discussion 
subtile, souvent sophistique, quelquefois eioquente, enveloppent la verity 
des nuages, et rendent I’yvidence mcme problematique. Certes, il faut plus 
que de bonnes intentions, il faut plus que du bon sens, pour ne pas se laisser 
entrainer i ces fausses lueurs, pour se garantir des ecarts de la sensibility, et 
pour se maintenir immuablement dans la ligne du vrai, au milieu de ces 
impulsions donnees en meme temps ^ Tesprit et au coeur ” (Merlin, Repertoire 
de Jurisprudence, art. Jures, p. 98). 

At Athens, there were no professional advocates : the accuser and the 

/ 
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heard little of the naked facts, the appropriate subjects for 
his reason — but he was abundantly supplied with the plausible 
falsehoods, calumnies, irrelevant statements and suggestions, 
&c., of the parties, and that too in a manner skilfully adapted 
to his temper. To keep the facts of the case before the jury, 
apart from the falsehood and colouring of parties, is the most 
useful function of the modern judge, whose influence is also 
considerable as a restraint upon the pleader. The helps to the 
reason of the dikast were thus materially diminished, while the 
action upon his feelings, of anger as well as of compassion, was 
sharpened, as compared with the modern juror.^ We see in 
the remaining productions of the Attic orators how much there 
is of plausible deception, departure from the true issue, and 

accused (or the plaintiff and defendant, if the cause was civil), each appeared 
in person with their witnesses, or sometimes with depositions which 
the witnesses had sworn to before the archon : each might come with a 
speech prepared by Antipho ('I'liucyd. viii. 68) or some other rhetor : each 
might have one or more ^vvr\y6povs to speak on his behalf after himself, but 
seemingly only out of the space of time allotted to him by the clepsydra. 
In civil causes, the defendant must have been perfectly acquainted with the 
plaintiff’s case, since besides the Anakrisis or preliminary examination before 
the archon, the cause had been for the most part already before an arbitrator. 
In a criminal case the accused party had only the Anakrisis to guide him, 
as to the matter of which he was to be accused : but it appears from the 
prepared speeches of accused parties which we now possess, that this Ana- 
krisis must have been sufficiently copious to give him a good idea of that 
which he had to rebut. The accuser was condemned to a fine of locx) 
drachms, if he did not obtain on the verdict one-fifth of the votes of the 
dikasts engaged. 

Antipho not only composed speeches for pleaders before the dikastery, 
but also gave them valuable advice generally as to the manner of conducting 
their case, &c., though he did not himself speak before the dikasts : so also 
Ktesikles the Koyoypdcpos (Demosthenes cont. Thcokrin. c. 5) acted as 
general adviser or attorney. Xenophon (Memor. i. 2, 51) notices the per- 
sons “who knew how to furnish advice and aid to those engaged in a suit 
at law” (0/ crvvSiK€iv ^Tria-rdimevoi) as analogous to the surgeon when a 
man was sick ; though they bore no current professional name. 

^ Aristotle in the first and second chapters of his Treatise de Rhetorici, 
complains that the teachers and writers on rhetoric who preceded him, 
treated almost entirely of the diffeient means of working on the feelings of 
the dikasts, and of matters “ extraneous to the real question which the 
dikasts ought to try ’’(Trcpl tS>v rod rrpdyjjLaros rd TTh^Tara irpayixanvovrai' 
StajSoA-J; ykp Kal i\€os Kal opy^y ov rrepl tov Ttpdyixards iariv, dwh vphs 
rhu ^ifcaarr^p, &c., i. I, I : compare, i. 2, 3 and iii. l, 2). 

This is sufficient to show how prominent such appeals to the feelings of 
the dikasts were, in actual fact and practice, even if v\ e did not know it 
from the perusal of the orations themselves. 

Respecting the habit of accused persons to bring their wives and children 
before the dikasts as suppliants for them to obtain mercy or acquittal, see 
Aristophan. Vesp. 567-976 ; Andokidesde Mysteriis(ad finem), and Lysias 
Orat. iv. de Vulnere (ad finem), 

C 2 
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appeals to sympathies, antipathies, and prejudices of every kind, 
addressed to the dikasteries.^ Of course such artifices were 

^ To a person accustomed to the judicature of modern Europe, conducted 
throughout all its stages by the instrumentality of professional men (judges, 
advocates, attorneys, &c0» and viewed by the general public as a matter in 
which no private citizen either could act or ought to act for himself — 
nothing is more remarkable in reading the Attic judicial orations (to a 
certain extent also the Roman) than the entire absence of this professional 
feeling, and the exhibition of justice both invoked and administered by 
private citizens exclusively. The nearest analogy to this, which modern 
justice presents, is to be found in the Courts of Requests and other courts 
for trying causes limited to small sums of property — too small to be worth 
the notice of judges and lawyers. 

These Courts, in spite of their direct and important bearing on the wel- 
fare and security of the poorer classes, have received little elucidation. The 
History of the Birmingham Court of Ftcquests, by Mr. William Hutton 
(lately republished by Messrs. Chambers), forms an exception to this 
remark, and is full of instruction in respect to the habits, the conduct, and 
the sufTeiings of poor persons. It furnishes, besides, tlie closest approach 
that I know to the feelings of Athenian dikasts and pleaders, though of 
course with many important differences. Mr. Hutton was for many years 
unremitting in his attendance as a Commissioner, and took warm interest in 
the honourable working of the Court. His remarks upon the position, the 
duties, and the difficulties of the Commissioners, illustrated by numerous 
cases given in detail, are extremely interesting, and represent thoughts 
which must have often suggested themselves to intelligent dikasts at 
Athens, 

‘‘ Law and equity (he says, p. 34) often vary. If the Commissioners 
cannot decide against law, they can decide without it. Their oath binds 
them to proceed according to good conscufue "drovotjK elai I'Sfioi, yvia/ny 
rj SiKaiordrp — was the oath of the Athenian dikast). A man only needs 
information to be able to decide.’’ 

A few words from p. 36, about the sources of misjudgement. “Misin- 
formation is another source of evil : both parties equally treat the Com- 
missioners with deceit. The only people who can throw light upon the 
subject will not. 

“ It is difficult not to be won by the first speaker, if he carries the air of 
mildness and is master of his tale ; or not to be biassed in favour of 
infirmity or infancy. Those who cannot assist themselves, we are much 
inclined to assist. 

“ Nothing dissolves like tears. Though they arise from weakness, they 
are powerful advocates, which instantly disarm, particularly those w'hich 
the afflicted wish to hide. They come from the heart and will reach it, if 
the judge has a heart to reach. Distress and pity are inseparable. 

“Perhaps there never was a judge, from seventeen to seventy, who 
could look with indifference upon beauty in distress ; if he could, he was 
unfit to be a judge. He should be a stranger to decision who is a stranger 
to compassion. All these matters influence the man, and warp his 
judgement.” 

I'his is a description, given by a perfectly honest and unprofessional 
judge, of his own feelings when on the bench. It will be found illustrated 
by frequent passages in the Attic pleaders, where they address themselves 
to the feelings here described in the bosom of the dikasts. 
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resorted to by opposite speakers in each particular trial. We 
have no means of knowing to what extent they actually perverted 
the judgement of the hearers.^ Probably the frequent habit of 
sitting in dikastery gave them a penetration in detecting sophistry 
not often possessed by non-professional citizens. Nevertheless 
it cannot be doubted that in a considerable proportion of cases, 
success depended less upon the intrinsic merits of a case, than 
upon apparent airs of innocence, and truth-telling, dexterity of 
statement, and good general character, in the parties, their 
witnesses, and the friends who addressed the court on their 
behalf. The accusatory speeches in Attic oratory, wherein 
punishment is invoked upon an alleged delinquent, are ex- 
pressed with a bitterness which is now banished from English 
criminal judicature, though it was common in the state trials of 
two centuries ago. Against them may be set the impassioned 
and emphatic appeals made by defendants and their friends to 
the commiseration of the dikasts; appeals the more often 
successful, because they came last, immediately before decision 
was pronounced.. This is true of Rome as well as of Athens.^ 
As an organ for judicial purposes, the Athenian dikasteries 
were thus a simple and plenary manifestation of jury-trial, with 
its inherent excellences and defects both brought out in 
exaggerated relief. They ensured a decision at once uncorrupt, 
public-minded, and imposing — together with the best security 
which the case admitted against illegal violences on the part of 
the rich and great.® Their extreme publicity — as well as their 


1 Demosthenes (cont. Phormio. p. 913, c. 2) emphatically remarks how 
much more cautious witnesses were of giving false testimony before the 
numerous dikastery, than before the arbitrator. 

^ Asconius gives an account of the begging off and supplication to the 
judices at Rome, when sentence was about to be pronounced upon Scaurus, 
whom Cicero defended (ed. Ciceron. Orat. pro Scauro, p. 28. ad Orell.) : 
“ LaudaveruntScaurum consulares novem — Horum magna pars per tabellas 
laudaverunt, qui aberant : inter qiios Pompeius quoque. Unus praetere^ 
adolescens laudavit, frater ejus, Faustus Cornelius, Syllae filius. Is in 
laudatione multa humiliter et cum lacrimis locutiis non minus audientes 
permovit, quam Scaurus ipse permoveiat. Ad genua judicum, cum sen- 
tent ise ferrentur, bifariam se divi'^erunt qui pro eo rogahant : ab uno latere 
Scaurus ipse et M. Glabrio, sororis films, et Paulus, et P. Lentulus, et L. 
iEmilius Buca, et C. Memmius, suppHcaverunt : ex alterd parte Sylla 
Faustus, frater Scauri, et T. Annius Milo, et T. Peductcus, et C. Cato, et 
M. Octavius Lsenas.” 

Compare also Cicero, Brutus, c. 23, about the defence of Sergius 
Gallia ; Quintilian, I, O. ii. 15. 

, ® Plato, in his Treatise de Legihus (vi. p. 768), adopts all the distin- 

guishing principles of the Athenian dikasteries. He particularly insists, 
that the citizen who does not take his share in the exercise of this fungtion. 
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simple and oral procedure, divested of that verbal and ceremonial 
technicality which marked the law of Rome even at its outset, 
was no small benefit. And as the verdicts of the dikasts, even 
when wrong, depended upon causes of misjudgement common 
to them with the general body of the citizens, so they never 
appeared to pronounce unjustly, nor lost the confidence of their 
fellow-citizens generally. But whatever may have been their 
defects as judicial instruments, as a stimulus both to thought 
and speech, their efficacy was unparalleled, in the circumstances 
of Athenian society. Doubtless they would not have produced 
the same effect if established at Thebes or Argos. The suscep- 
tibilities of the Athenian mind, as well as the previous practice 
and expansive tendencies of democratical citizenship, were also 
essential conditions — and that genuine taste for sitting in 
judgement and hearing both sides fairly, which, however 
Aristophanes may caricature and deride it, was alike honourable 
and useful to the people. The first establishment of the 
dikasteries is nearly coincident with the great improvement of 
Attic tragedy in passing from Aeschylus to Sophokl^s. The 
same development of the national genius, now preparing 
splendid manifestations both in tragic and comic poetry, was 
called with redoubled force into the path of oratory, by the new 
judicial system. A certain power of speech now became 
necessary, not merely for those who intended to take a 
prominent part in politics, but also for private citizens to 
vindicate their rights or repel accusations, in a court of justice. 
It was an accomplishment of the greatest practical utility, even 
apart from ambitious purposes ; hardly less so than the use of 
arms or the practice of the gymnasium. Accordingly, the 
teachers of grammar and rhetoric, and the composers of written 
speeches to be delivered by others, now began to multiply and 
to acquire an unprecedented importance — as well at Athens as 
under the contemporary democracy of Syracuse,^ in which also 
some form of popular judicature was established. Style and 
speech began to be reduced to a system, and so communicated ; 
not always happily, for several of the early rhetors ^ adopted an 

conceives himself to have no concern or interest in the commonwealth — 
Ti> rrapdvav rrjs ‘Tr6\€ws oh fx^roxos eJvai. 

1 Aristot. ap. Cicero. Brut. c. 12. “ Itaque cum sublatis in Sicilid 

tyrannis res privatse longo interval lo judiciis repeterentur, turn primum 
quod esset acuta ea gens et controversa natura, artem et proecepta Siculos 
Coracem et Tisiam consciipsisse,*' &c. Compare Diodor. xi. 87 ; Pausan. 
vi. 17, 8. 

® Especially Gorgias : see Aristotel. Rhetor, iii. i, 26 ; Timaeus, Fr. ; 
Dionys. Halicarn. De Lysii Judicium, c. 3 : also Foss, Dissertatio de 
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artificial, ornate, and conceited manner, from which Attic good 
taste afterwards liberated itself. But the very character of a 
teacher of rhetoric as an art, — a man giving precepts and 
putting himself forward in show-lectures as a model for others, 
is a feature first belonging to the Periklean age, and indicates a 
new demand in the minds of the citizens. 

We begin to hear, in the generation now growing up, of the 
rhetor and the sophist, as persons of influence and celebrity. 
These two names denoted persons of similar moral and in- 
tellectual endowments, or often indeed the same person, 
considered in different points of view ; ^ either as professing 
to improve the moral character — or as communicating power 
and facility of expression — or as suggesting premises for per- 
suasion, illustrations on the common-places of morals and 
politics, argumentative abundance on matters of ordinary 
experience, dialectical subtlety in confuting an opponent, &c.2 
Antipho of the deme Rhamnus in Attica, Thrasymachus of 
Chalked on, Tisias of Syracuse, Gorgias of Leontini, Protagoras 
of Abdera, Prodikus of Keos, Theodbrus of Byzantium, 
Hippias of Elis, Zeno of Elea, were among the first who 

Gorgii Leontino, p. 20 (Halle, 1828) ; and Westermann, Geschichte der 
Beredsamkeit in Griechenland imd Rom, sect. 30, 31. 

^ Plato (Gorgias, c. 20-75 ; Protagoras, c. 9). Lysias is sometimes de- 
signated as a sophist (Demosth. cont. Neaer. c. 7, p. 1351 ; Athenae. xiii. 

р. 592). There is no sufficient reason for supposing with Taylor (Vit. 
Lysue, p. 56, ed. Dobson) that there were two persons named Lysias, and 
that the person here named is a different man from the author of the 
speeches which remain to us : see Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fast. H. p. 360, 
Appendix, c. 20. 

^ See the first book of Aristotle’s Rhetoric (alludtd to in a former note) 
for his remarks on the technical teachers of rhetoric befoie his time. He 
remarks (and Plato had remarked before him) (i. i and 2) that their teach- 
ing was for the most part thoroughly nariow and piactical, bearing exclu- 
sively on what was lequired for the practice of the dikastery (irtpl rov 
SiKd^ecrBai wdvre^ Treipcovrai r€xt'o\oyciv) : compare also a remarkable pas- 
sage in his Treatise de Sophisticis Elenchis, c. 32 ad finem. And though 
he himself lays down a far more profound and comprehensive theory of 
rhetoric and all matters appertaining to it (in a treatise which has rarely 
been surpassed in power of philosophical analysis), yet when he is recom- 
mending his speculations to notice, he appeals to the great practical value 
of rhetorical teaching, as enabling a man to “ help himself” and fight his 
own battles in case of need — ‘'Aroiroy ti ry (rcofxari fiev aicxp^v /x^ BvuaaOai 
Bo-nOeiv \6yci> Se oifK alffxpdv (i. I, 3 ; compare iii. I, 2 ; Plato, 

Gorgias, c. 41-55); Protagoras, c. 9; Phaedrus, c, 43-50; Euthydem. 

с. 1-31 ; and Xenophon, Memorab. iii. 12, 2, 3). 

See also the character of Proxenus in the Anabasis of Xenophon, ii. 6, 
16 ; Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator, p. 307 ; Aristoph. Nubes, 1108 ; Xenophon, 
Memorab. i. 2, 48; Plato Alkibiades, i. c. 31, p. 119; and a striking 
passage in Plutarch’s life of Cato the elder, c. i. 
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distinguished themselves in these departments of teaching. 
Antipho was the author of the earliest composed speech really 
spoken in a dikastery and preserved down to the later critics.^ 
These men were mostly not citizens of Athens, though many 
of them belonged to towns comprehended in the Athenian 
empire, at a time when important judicial causes belonging to 
these towns were often earned up to be tried at Athens — while 
all of them looked to that city as a central point of action and 
distinction. The term Sophist^ which Herodotus ^ applies with 
sincere respect to men of distinguished wisdom such as Solon, 
Anacharsis, Pythagoras, &c., now came to be applied to these 
teachers of virtue, rhetoric, conversation, and disputation; 
many of whom professed acquaintance with the whole circle 
of human science, physical as well as moral (then narrow 
enough), so far as was necessary to talk about any portion of it 
plausibly and effectively, and to answer any question which 
might be proposed to them. Though they passed from one 
Grecian town to another, partly in the capacity of envoys from 
their fellow-citizens, partly as exhibiting their talents to numer- 
ous hearers, with much renown and large gain,^ — they appear 
to have been viewed with jealousy and dislike by a large portion 
of the public.^ For at a time when every citizen pleaded his 
own cause before the dikastery, they imparted, to those who 
were rich enough to purchase it, a peculiar skill in the common 
weapons, which made them seem like fencing-masters or pro- 
fessional swordsmen amidst a society of untrained duellists.^ 

^ Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator, p. 832 ; Quintilian, iii. i, 10. Compare 
Van Spaan (or Ruhnken), Dissertatio cle Antiphonte Oratore Attico, 
pp. 8, 9, prefixed to Dobson’s edition of Antipho and Andokides. 
Antipho is said to have been the teacher of the historian Thucydides. The 
statement of Plutarch that the father of Antipho was also a sophist, can 
hardly be true. 

2 Herodot. i. 29 ; iv. 95. 

® Plato (Hippias Major, c. 1,2; Menon, p. 95 ; and Gorgias, c. i, with 
Stallbaum’s note); Diodor. xii. 53 ; Pausan. vi. 17, 8. 

^ Xenophon. Memorab. i. 2, 31. To teach or learn the art of speech 
was the common reproach made by the vulgar against philosophers and 
lettered men — rh Koipfj rots <pt\o(r6(pois virh rwv iroWoou iinriiJLdljjxcvov 
(Xenoph. Memor. i. 2, 31). Compare Aischin^s cont. Timar. about 
Demosthenes, c. 25, 27, which illustiates the curious fragment ofSophoklcs, 
865 * Of yh.p yvvaudpoi Kal \ey€ip ij(rKr}K6res, 

® Such is probably the meaning of that remarkable passage in which 
Thucydides describes the Athenian rhetor Antipho (viii. 68) : 'AvTt^aiv, 
ap^p *A07jpa(ufP &p€T^ Tf oddepbs S(rT€pos, Kal Kpdr taros ip0uiLi7j6T]pai yi:p6p.epo5 
Kal & ypolri eiTretP' Kal is fx\p brj/mop ob vaptebp ovB* is HkKop dyupa iicovaios 
ovSeVa, dW* virdtrrtas r^ frXijOei iid b6^av Se ipSrrjros dtaKtl- 
jjL€P0Sf robs fiiproi dytuvi^opLipovs Kal iv hiKaar-qpltp Kal ip 'rXetara 
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Moreover Sokrates, — himself a product of the same age, a 
disputant on the same subjects, and bearing the same name of 
a Sophisf ^ — but despising political and judicial practice, and 
looking to the production of intellectual stimulus and moral 
impressions upon his hearers— Sokrates — or rather, Plato 
speaking through the person of Sokrates — carried on through- 
out his life a constant polemical warfare against the sophists 
and rhetors, in that negative vein in which he was unrivalled. 
And as the works of these latter have not remained, it is chiefly 
from the observations of their opponents that we know them ; 
so that they are in a situation such as that in which Sokrates 
himself would have been, if we had been compelled to judge 
of him only from the Clouds of Aristophanes, or from those 
unfavourable impressions respecting his character which we 
know, even from the Apologies of Plato and Xenophon, to 
have been generally prevalent at Athens. 

This is not the opportunity however for trying to distinguish 
the good from the evil in the working of the sophists and 
rhetors. At present it is enough that they were the natural 
product of the age ; supplying those wants, and answering to 
that stimulus, which arose partly from the deliberations of the 
Ekklesia, but still more from the contentions before the 
€rs S(Tris ^vfjL$ov\€v(TaiT6 rt, ^wd/x^vos “ Inde ilia circa 

occultandam eloquentiam simulatio,*^ observes Quintilian, Inst. Or. iv. i, 8, 

Compare Plato (Protagoras, c. 8 ; Phocdrus, c. 86), Isokrates cont. So- 
phistas, Or. xiii. p. 295, where he complains of the teachers — oVrivcs 
crxovTO, 5t/cd^e(r0ai Si5d<r«€tv, iicK^^d/xeyoi rh Svcrx^p^(Trarov rwv ovoixdi'wvy 
6 rwv <pOovovi'rwv ^pyov \4y€iVy d\\* ov rwv TrpoicrTWTwP rrjs rotavrris 
vaiSeuaecvs, Dernosthen. De Fals. Lcgat. c. 70, 71, p. 417-420; and 
Aischin. cont. Ktesiphon. c. 9, p. 371 — Kanovpyoy (rocpiffr^Vf oUfi^vov 
robs vSfxovs dvaipiicretv, 

^ Aischines cont. Timarch. c. 34, p. 74* 'T/ieiS j^hv, & *kOj)vaiQif 

'S,o)Kpdri)v jxhv rbv (To<pi<rr^v oLTrtKrelvarey Jin Kpiriav icpdprj VETrai^ 
fpa TMV TpidKovra rwv rhv brjfxop KaTa\vcrdvrwP. 

Among the sophists whom Isokrates severely ciitiqises, he evidently 
seems to include Plato, as may be seen by the contrast between and 
4'Kiari)ii7\y which he particularly note<^, and which is so conspicuously set 
forth in the Platonic writings (Isokrates cont. Sophistas, Or. xiii. p. 293 ; 
also p. 295). We know also that Lysias called both Plato and Aischin^s 
the disciple of Sokrates, by the name of Sophists (Aristeid^s, Orat. 
Platonic, xlvi. ‘TTre/j rwv rerrdpwVf p. 407, vol ii. ed. Dindorf). Ari- 
steid^s remarks justly that the name Sophist was a general name, including 
all the philosophers, teachers, and lettered men. 

The general name SophistSy in fact, included good, bad, and indifferent, 
like “the philosophers, the political economists, the metaphysicians,** &c. 
I shall take a future opportunity of examining the indiscriminate censures 
against them as a class, which most modern writers have cojiied implicitly 
from the polemics of ancient times. This examination will be found in 
ch. Ixvii. of the present history. 
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dikastery, — in which latter a far greater number of citizens 
took active part, with or without their own consent. The 
public and frequent dikasteries constituted by Perikles opened 
to the Athenian mind precisely that career of improvement 
which was best suited to its natural aptitude. I'hey were 
essential to the development of that demand out of which grew 
not only Grecian oratory, but also, as secondary products, the 
speculative moral and political philosophy, and the didactic 
analysis of rhetoric and grammar, which long survived after 
Grecian creative genius had passed away.^ And it was one of 
the first measures of the oligarchy of Thirty, to forbid, by an 
express law, any teaching of the art of speaking. Aristophanes 
derides the Athenians for their love of talk and controversy, as 
if it had enfeebled their military energy ; but in his time most 
undoubtedly, that reproach was not true — nor did it become 
true, even in part, until the crushing misfortunes which marked 
the close of the Peloponnesian war. During the course of that 
war, restless and energetic action was the characteristic of 
Athens even in a greater degree than oratory or political dis- 
cussion, though before the time of Demosthenes a material 
alteration had taken place. 

The establishment of these paid dikasteries at Athens was 
thus one of the most important and prolific events in all 
Grecian history. The pay helped to furnish a maintenance for 
old citizens, past the age of military service. Elderly men were 
the best persons for such a service, and were preferred for 
judicial purposes both at Sparta, and as it seems, in heroic 
Greece. Nevertheless, we need not suppose that all the 
dikasts were either old or poor, though a considerable pro- 
portion of them were so, and though Aristophanes selects 
these qualities as among the most suitable subjects for his 
ridicule. Perikles has been often censured for this institution, 
as if he had been the first to ensure pay to dikasts who before 
served for nothing, and had thus introduced poor citizens into 
courts previously composed of citizens above poverty. But in 
the first place, this supposition is not correct in point of fact, 
inasmuch as there were no such constant dikasteries previously 
acting without pay; next, if it had been true, the habitual 

* Xenopb. Memor. i. 2, 31. \ 6 y(av M Xenophon 

ascribes the passing of this law to a personal hatred of Kritias against 
Sokrat6s, and connects it with an anecdote exceedingly puerile, when con- 
sidered as the alleged cause of that hatred, as well as of the consequent 
law. But it is evident that the law had a far deeper meaning, and was 
aimed directly at one of the prominent democratical habits. 
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exclusion of the poor citizens would have nullified the popular 
working of these bodies, and would have prevented them from 
answering any longer to the reigning sentiment at Athens. 
Nor could it be deemed unreasonable to assign a regular pay 
to those who thus rendered regular service. It was indeed an 
essential item in the whole scheme ^ and purpose, so that the 
suppression of the pay of itself seems to have suspended the 
dikasteries, while the oligarchy of Four Hundred was estab- 
lished — and it can only be discussed in that light. As the 
fact stands, we may suppose that the 6000 Ileliasts who filled 
the dikasteries were composed of the middling and poorer 
citizens indiscriminately ; though there was nothing to exclude 
the richer, if they chose to serve. 


CHAPTER XLVII 

FROM THE THIRTY W:ARS* TRUCE, FOURTEEN YEARS BEFORE 
THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR, DOWN TO THE BLOCKADE OF 
POTIDA^A, IN THE YEAR BEFORE THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR 

The judicial alterations effected at Athens by Perikles and 
Ephialtes, described in the preceding chapter, gave to a large 
proportion of the citizens direct jury functions and an active 
interest in the constitution, such as they had never before 
enjoyed ; the change being at once a mark of previous growth 
of democratical sentiment during the past, and a cause of its 
further development during the future. The Athenian people 
were at this time ready for personal exertion in all directions. 
Military service on land or sea was not less conformable to 
their dispositions than attendance in the ekklesia or in the 
dikastery at home. The naval service especially was prosecuted 
with a degree of assiduity which brought about continual im- 
provement in skill and efficiency ; while the poorer citizens, of 
whom it chiefly consisted, were more exact in obedience and 
discipline than any of the more opulent persons from whom the 
infantry or the cavalry were drawn.^ The maritime multitude, 
in addition to self-confidence and courage, acquired by this 

^ Thucyd. viii. 67. Compare a curious passage, even in reference to the 
time of DemosthenSs, in the speech of that orator contra Boeotum de 
Nomine, c. 5. teal ft fxitrBhs iiropla-Bri rois SiKotrrripUts, ^iarjyov &y /xe 
Srt, &c. 

* Xenophon, Memorab. iii. 5, 18. 
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laborious training an increased skill, which placed the Athenian 
navy every year more and more above the rest of Greece. And 
the perfection of this force became the more indispensable as 
the Athenian empire was now again confined to the sea and 
seaport towns ; the reverses immediately preceding the Thirty 
years’ truce having broken up all Athenian land ascendency 
over Megara, Boeotia, and the other continental territories 
adjoining to Attica. 

The maritime confederacy — originally commenced at Delos 
under the headship of Athens, but with a common synod and 
deliberative voice on the part of each member — had now become 
transformed into a confirmed empire on the part of Athens, 
over the remaining states as foreign dependencies ; all of them 
rendering tribute except Chios, Samos, and Lesbos. These 
three still remained on their original footing of autonomous 
allies, retaining their armed force, ships, and fortifications, with 
the obligation of furnishing military and naval aid when required, 
but not of paying tribute. The discontinuance of the deliber- 
ative synod, however, had deprived them of their original 
security against the encroachments of Athens. I have already 
stated generally the steps (we do not know them in detail) 
whereby this important change was brought about, gradually 
and without any violent revolution — for even the transfer of 
the common treasure from Delos to Athens, which was the 
most palpable symbol and evidence of the change, was not an 
act of Athenian violence, since it was adopted on the pro- 
position of the Samians, The change resulted in fact almost 
inevitably from the circumstances of the case, and from the 
eager activity of the Athenians contrasted with the backward- 
ness and aversion to personal service on the part of the allies. 
We must recollect that the confederacy, even in its original 
structure, was contracted for permanent objects, and was 
permanently binding by the vote of its majority, like the 
Spartan confederacy, upon every individual member.^ It was 
destined to keep out the Persian fleet, and to maintain the 
police of the .^Egean. Consistently with these objects, no 
individual member could be allowed to secede from the con- 
federacy, and thus to acquire the benefit of protection at the 
cost of the remainder ; so that when Naxos and other members 
actually did secede, the step was taken as a revolt, and Athens 
only performed her duty as president of the confederacy in 

^ Thucyd. v. 30: about the Spartan confederacy — cipyj/uhoPf ic^pwp 
€lpaif Ti tip rh vXrjdos rS>p i^rj(pi<rr]Taif ^p fxi} ti 9€Qfu 

7)pd>»p KdKvfxa J, 
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reducing them. By every such reduction, as well as by that 
exchange of personal service for money-payment, which most 
of the allies voluntarily sought, the power of Athens increased, 
until at length she found herself with an irresistible navy in 
the midst of disarmed tributaries, none of whom could escape 
from her constraining ])ower, — and mistress of the sea, the use 
of which was indispensable to them. The synod of Delos, even 
if it had not before become partially deserted, must have 
ceased at the time when the treasure was removed to Athens — 
probably about 460 b.c., or shortly afterwards. 

The relations between Athens and her allies were thus 
materially changed, by proceedings which gradually evolved 
themselves and followed one upon the other without any pre- 
concerted plan. She became an imperial or despot city, 
governing an aggregate of dependent subjects, all without their 
own active concurrence, and in many cases doubtless contrary 
to their own sense of political right. It was not likely that 
they should conspire unanimously to break up the confederacy, 
and discontinue the collection of contribution from each of the 
members ; nor would it have been at all desirable that they 
should do so : for while Greece generally would have been a 
great loser by such a ' proceeding, the allies themselves would 
have been the greatest losers of all, inasmuch as they would 
have been exposed without defence to the Persian and 
Phoenician fleets. But the Athenians committed the capital 
fault of taking the whole alliance into their own hands, and 
treating the allies purely as subjects, witliout seeking to attach 
them by any form of political incorporation or collective meeting 
and discussion — without taking any pains to maintain com- 
munity of feeling or idea of a joint interest — without admitting 
any control, real or even pretended, over themselves as 
managers. Had they attempted to do this, it might have 
proved diflicult to accomplish, — so powerful was the force of 
geographical dissemination, the tendency to isolated civic life, 
and the repugnance to any permanent extramural obligations, 
in every Grecian community. But they do not appear to have 
ever made the attempt. Finding Athens exalted by circum- 
stances to empire, and the allies degraded into subjects, the 
Athenian statesmen grasped at the exaltation as a matter of 
pride as well as prnlit.^ Even Perikles, the most prudent and 
far-sighted of them, betrayed no consciousness that an empire 

^ Thucyd. ii. 63 . rrjs Se vfjLaselKhs riixoofiii'tff 6.rrh rov dpx^iVf 

f'ir<6p airavTfs iiydWecrOej fiorjBeiVf koI (i)} <p€vyeiy rovs 'K6ifovs, jurjdk ras 
rt/uhs 5icoH€iy, &c. 
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without the cement of some all-pervading interest or attach- 
ment, although not practically oppressive, must nevertheless 
have a natural tendency to become more and more unpopular, 
and ultimately to crumble in pieces. Such was the course of 
events which, if the judicious counsels of Perikles had been 
followed, might have been postponed, though it could not 
have been averted. 

Instead of trying to cherish or restore the feelings of equal 
alliance, Perikles formally disclaimed it. He maintained that 
Athens owed to her subject-allies no account of the money 
received from them, so long as she performed her contract by 
keeping away the Persian enemy and maintaining the safety 
of the yKgean waters.^ This was, as he represented, the 
obligation which Athens had undertaken ; and provided it 
were faithfully discharged, the allies had no right to ask 
questions or exercise control. That it was faithfully discharged 
no one could deny. No ship of war except from Athens and 
her allies was ever seen between the eastern and western shores 
of the ^gean. An Athenian fleet of sixty triremes was kept 
on duty in these waters, chiefly manned by Athenian citizens, 
and beneficial as well from the protection afforded to commerce 
as for keeping the seamen in constant pay and training.^ And 
such was the effective superintendence maintained, that in the 
disastrous period preceding the Thirty years^ truce, when Athens 
lost Megara and Boeotia, and with difficulty recovered Euboea, 
none of her numerous maritime subjects took the opportunity 
to revolt. 

The total of these distinct tributary cities is said to have 
amounted to looo, according to a verse of Aristophanes,^ which 
cannot be under the truth, though it may well be, and prob- 
ably is, greatly above the truth. The total annual tribute 
collected at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, and 
probably also for the years preceding it, is given by Thucydides 
at about 600 talents. Of the sums paid by particular states, 
however, we have little or no information.^ It was placed 

^ Plutarch, Perikles, c. 12. 

^ Plutarch, Perikles, c. II. 

* Arislophan. Vesp. 707. 

* The island of Kythera was conquered by the Athenians from Sparta in 
425 B.C., and the annual tribute then imposed upon it was four talents 
(Thucyd. iv. 57). In the Inscription No. 143, ap. Boeckh Corp. Inscr,, 
we find some names enumerated of tributary towns with the amount of 
tribute opposite to each, but the stone is too much damaged to give us 
much information, Tyrodiza in Thrace paid lOoo drachms : some other 
towns, or junctions of towns, not clearly discernible, are rated at 1000, 
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under the superintendence of the Hellenotamise ; originally 
officers of the confederacy, but now removed from Delos to 

2000, 3CXX) drachms, one talent, and even ten talents. This inscription 
must be anterior to 413 B.C., when the tribute was converted into a five 
per cent, duty upon imports and exports : see Boeckh, Public Econ. of 
Athens, and his notes upon the above-mentioned Inscription. 

It was the practice of Athens not always to rate each tributary city 
separately, but sometimes to join several in one collective rating ; probably 
each responsible for the rest. This seems to have provoked occasional 
remonstrances from the allies, in some of which the rhetor Antipho was 
employed to furnish the speech which the complainants pronounced before 
the dikastery : see Antipho ap. Harpokration, v. — 2 vvT€\e 75 . It 

is greatly to be lamented that the orations composed' by Antipho for the 
Sjimothrakians and Lindians(the latter inhabiting one of the three separate 
towns in the island of Rhodes) have not been preserved. 

Since my first edition, M. Boeckh has published a second edition of his 
Public Economy of the Athenians, with valuable additions and enlarge- 
ments. Among the latter are included several Inscriptions (published also 
for the most part in Rangab^’s Anticpntds Ilell^niques) recently found at 
Athens, and illustrating the tribute laised by ancient Athens from her 
subject-allies. M. Boeckh has devoted more than half his second volume 
(from p. 369 to p.'747) to an elaborate commentary for the elucidation of 
these documents. 

Had it been our good fortune to recover these Inscriptions complete, we 
should have acquired important and authentic information respecting the 
Athenian Tribute-system. But they are very imperfectly legible, and 
require at every step conjectural restoration as well as conjectural inter- 
pretation. To extract from them a consistent idea of the entire system, 
M. I^oeckh has recourse to several hypotheses, which appear to me more 
ingenious than convincing. 

The stones (or at least several among them) form a series of records, 
belonging to successive years or other periods, inscribed by the Thirty 
Logistse or Auditors (Boeckh, p. 584). The point of time from which they 
begin is not po^^itively determinable. Rangab^ supposes it to be Olymp. 82, 

I (452 B.C.), while Boeckh puts it later — Olymp. 83, 2, b . c . 447 (p. 594- 
596). They reach down, in his opinion, to B.c. 406. 

As to the amount of tribute demanded from or paid by the allies, collec- 
tively or individually, nothing certain appears to me obtainable from these 
Inscriptions; which vaiy surprisingly (as Boeckh observes, pp. 615, 626, 
628, 646) in the sums placed opposite to the same name. We learn how- 
ever something about the classification of the subject-allies. They were 
distributed under five general heads, — i. Karian Tribute. 2. Ionic Tribute. 
3. Insular Tribute. 4. Hellespontine Tribute. 5. Thracian Tribute. 
Under the first head, Karian, we find specified 62 names of cities ; under 
the second, Ionic, 42 names ; under the third. Insular, 41 ; under the 
fourth, Hellespontine, 50 ; under the fifth, Thracian, 68. The total of 
these (with tlie addition of four undecypherable names not aggregated to 
either class) makes 267 names of tributary cities (Boeckh, p. 611). Un- 
doubtedly all the names of tributaries are not here included. Boeckh 
supposes that an approximation to the actual total may be made, by adding 
one-fifth more, making in all 334 tributaries (p. 663). This shows a 
probable minimum, but little more. 

Allusion is made in the Inscriptions to certain differences in the mode of 
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administration of Perikles, the revenue including tribute was so 
managed as to leave a large annual surplus ; insomuch that a 
treasure of coined money was accumulated in the Acropolis 
during the years preceding the Peloponnesian war — which 
treasure when at its maximum reached the great sum of 9700 
talents ( ==;j^2, 2 30,000), and was still at 6000 talents, after a 
serious drain for various purposes, at the moment when that 
war began. ^ This system of public economy, constantly laying 
by a considerable sum year after year — in which Athens stood 
alone, since none of the Peloponnesian states had any public 
reserve whatever,^ goes far of itself to vindicate Perikles from 

three : accordingly the speaker dwells upon many topics calculated to raise 
a bad impiession of Alkibiadcs, and a favouiable impression of himself. 

Among the accusations against Alkibiades, one is, that after having 
lecommended in the assembly of the people that the inhabitants of Melos 
should be sold as slaves, he had himself purchased a Melian woman among 
the captives, and had had a son by her : it was criminal (argues the speakci ) 
to beget offspring by a woman whose relations he had contnbuted to cause 
to be put to death, and whose city he had contiibuted to ruin (c. 8). 

Upon this argument I do not here touch, any furllier than to bring out 
the point of chronology. The speech, if delivered at all, must have been 
delivered, at the earliest, nearly a year after the capture of Melos by the 
Athenians : it may be of later date, but it cannot possibly be earlier. 

Now Melos sunendered in the winter immediately preceding the great 
expedition of the Athenians to Sicily in 415 B.C., which expedition sailed 
about midsummer (Thucyd. v. 116 ; vi. 30). Nikias and Alkibiades both 
went as commandeis of that expedition : the latter was recalled to Athens 
for trial on the charge of impiety about three months afteiwaids, but 
escaped in the way home, was condemned and sentenced to banishment in 
his absence, and did not return to Athens until 407 B.c. , long after the 
death of Nikias, who continued in command of the Athenian armament in 
Sicily, enjoying the full esteem of his countrymen, until its complete failuie 
and ruin before Syracuse — and who perished himself afterwards as a 
Syracusan prisoner. 

Taking these circumstances together, it will at once be seen that there 
never can have been any time, ten months or more after the capture of 
Melos, when Nikias and Alkibiades could have been exposed to a vote of 
ostracism at Athens. The thing is absolutely impossible : and the oration 
in which such historical and chronological incompatibilities are embodied, 
ihust be spurious ; furthermore it must have been composed long after the 
pretended time of delivery, when the chronological series of events had been 
forgotten. 

I may add that the story of this duplication of the tribute by Alkibiades 
is virtually contrary to the statement of Plutarch, probably borrowed fiom 
i^schines, who states that the demagogues gradually increased (/car^ 
fjiiKp 6 u) the tribute to 1300 talents (Plutarch, Aristeid. c. 24). 

^ Thucyd. ii. 13. 

® Thucyd. i. 80. The foresight of the Athenian people, in abstaining 
from immediate use of public money and laying it up for future wants, 
would be still more conspicuously demonstrated, if the statement of 
.^schines the orator were true, that they got together 7000 talents between 
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the charge of having wasted the public money in mischievous 
distributions for the purpose of obtaining popularity ; and also 
to exonerate the Athenian Demos from that reproach of a 
greedy appetite for living by the public purse which it is 
common to advance against them. After the death of Kimon, 
no further expeditions were undertaken against the Persians. 
Even for some years before his death, not much appears to 
have been done. The tribute-money thus remained unex- 
pended, and kept in reserve, as the presidential duties of 
Athens prescribed, against future attack, which might at any 
time be renewed. 

Though we do not know the exact amount of the other 
sources of Athenian revenue, however, we know that tribute 
received from allies was the largest item in it.^ And altogether 
the exercise of empire abroad became a prominent feature in 
Athenian life, and a necessity to Athenian sentiment, not less 
than democracy at home. Athens was no longer, as she had 
been once, a single city, with Attica for her territory. She was 
a capital or imperial city — a despot-city, was the expression 
used by her enemies, and even sometimes by her own citizens ^ 
— with many dependencies attached to her, and bound to 

the peace of Nikias and the Sicilian expedition. M. Boeckh believes this 
statement, and says, *‘It is not impossible that looo talents might have 
been laid by every year, as the amount of tribute received was so consider- 
able’' (Public Economy of Athens, ch. xx. p. 446, Emg. Trans.). I do not 
believe the statement : but M. Boeckh and otheis, who do, ought in fairness 
to set it against the mnny remarks which they pass in condemnation of the 
democrat ical prodigality. 

^ Thucyd. i. 122-143 ; ii. 13. The TrtvrT^Koa-r^, or duty of two percent, 
upon imports and exports at the Peiricus, produced to the state a revenue 
of thirty-six talents in the year in \\ Inch it was farmed by Andokides, some- 
where about 4(X) B.C. , after the restoiation of the democracy at Athens from 
its defeat and subversion at the close of the Peloponnesian war (Andokides 
de Mysteriis, c. 23, p. 65). This was at a period of depression in Athenian 
affairs, and when trade was doubtless not near so good as it had been during 
the earlier part of the Peloponnesian war. 

It seems probable that this must have been the most considerable per- 
manent source of Athenian revenue next to the tribute ; though we do not 
know what rate of customs-duty was imposed at the Peirseus during the 
Peloponnesian war. Comparing together the two passages of Xenophon 
(Republ. Ath. i, 17, and Aristophan. Vesp. 657), we may suppose that the 
regular and usual rate of duty was one per cent, or one i/<aro<rr^ — while in 
case of need this may have been doubled or tripled — iroAAas iKaroerrds 
(see Boeckh, b. hi, ch. 1-4, p. 298-318, Eng. Trans.). The amount of 
revenue derived even from this source, however, can have borne no com- 
parison to the tribute. 

^ By Perikl^s, Thucyd. ii. 63. By Kleon, TTiucyd. iii. 37. By the 
envoys at Melos, v. 89, By Euphemus, vi. 85. By the hostile Corinthians, 
i. 124, as a matter of course. 
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follow her orders. Such was the manner in which not merely 
Perikles and the other leading statesmen, but even the humblest 
Athenian citizen, conceived the dignity of Athens. The senti- 
ment was one which carried with it both personal pride and 
stimulus to active patriotism. To establish Athenian interests 
among the dependent territories was one important object in 
the eyes of Perikles. While discouraging all distant ^ and rash 
enterprises, such as invasions of Egypt or Cyprus, he planted 
o\it many kleruchies, and colonies of Athenian citizens inter- 
mingled with allies, on islands and parts of the coast. Pie 
conducted looo citizens to the Thracian Chersonese, 500 to 
Naxos, and 250 to Andros. In the Chersonese, he further 
repelled the barbarous Thracian invaders from without, and 
even undertook the labour of carrying a wall of defence across 
the isthmus which connected the peninsula with Thrace ; since 
the barbarous Thracian tribes, though expelled some time 
before by Kimon,^ had still continued to renew their incursions 
from time to time. Ever since the occupation of the elder 
Miltiades about eighty years before, there had been in this 
peninsula many Athenian proprietors, apparently intermingled 
with half-civilised Thracians : the settlers now acquired both 
greater numerical strength and better protection, though it does 
not appear that the cross-wall was permanently maintained. 
The maritime expeditions of Perikles even extended into the 
Euxine sea, as far as the important Greek city of Sindpe, then 
governed by a despot named Timesilaus, against whom a 
large proportion of the citizens were in active discontent. 
Lamachiis was left with thirteen Athenian triremes to assist in 
expelling the despot, who was driven into exile along with his 
friends and party. The properties of these exiles were con- 
fiscated, and assigned to the maintenance of six hundred 
Athenian citizens, admitted to equal fellowship and residence 
with the Sin6pians. We may presume that on this occasion 
Sinope became a member of the Athenian tributary alliance, 
if it had not been so before : but we do not know whether 
Kotydra and Trapezus, dependencies of Sindpe farther east- 
ward, which the 10,000 Greeks found on their retreat fifty 
years afterwards, existed in the time of Perikles or not. More- 
over the numerous and well-equipped Athenian fleet under the 
command of Perikles produced an imposing effect upon the 
barbarous princes and tribes along the coast,® contributing 

^ Plutarch, Perikles, c. 20. 

* Plutarch, Kimon, c. 14. 

• Plutarch, Perikl^, c. 19, 20. 
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certainly to the security of Grecian trade, and probably to the 
acquisition of new dependent allies. 

It was by successive proceedings of this sort that many 
detachments of Athenian citizens became settled in various 
portions of the maritime empire of the city — some rich, 
investing their property in the islands as more secure (from 
the incontestable superiority of Athens at sea) even than 
Attica, which since the loss of the Megarid could not be 
guarded against a Peloponnesian land invasion^ — others poor, 
and hiring themselves out as labourers.^ The islands of 
Lemnos, Imbro.s, and Skyros, as well as the territory of 
Estiaea, on the north of haibcea, were completely occupied 
by Athenian proprietors and citizens : other places were 
partially so occupied. And it was doubtless advantageous to 
the islanders to associate themselves with Athenians in trading 
enterprises, since they thereby obtained a better chance of the 
protection of the Athenian fleet It seems that Athens passed 
regulations occasionally for the commerce of her dependent 
allies, as we see by the fact that shortly before the Pelopon- 
nesian war she excluded the Megarians from all their ports. 
The commercial relations between Peineus and the ^^gcan 
reached their maximum during the interval immediately pre- 
ceding the Peloponnesian war. These relations were not 
confined to the country east and north of Attica : they 
reached also the western regions. The most important settle- 
ments founded by Athens during this period were, Amphipolis 
in Thrace and Thurii in Italy. 

Amphipolis was planted by a colony of Athenians and other 
Greeks, under the conduct of the Athenian Agnon, in 437 B.c. 
It was situated near the river Strymon in Thrace, on the 
eastern bank, and at the spot where the Strymon resumes its 
river-course after emerging from the lake above. It was 
originally a township or settlement of the Edonian Thracians, 
called Ennea Hodoi or Nine Ways — in a situation doubly 
valuable, both as being close upon the bridge over the 
Strymon, and as a convenient centre for the ship-timber and 
gold and silver mines of the neighbouring region. It was 
distant about three English miles from the Athenian settlement 

^ Xenophon, Rep. Ath. ii. 16 . tV overiau ro7s u'ficrois -traparlBeurai, 
'nicrrcTiovres ^PXV '^V 9<x\a(T(Tav' rV ^krriK^v yrjv ireptopwai r€fxvo- 
fJLfyrjy, yiyvcoaKovres Hri d avr^y iXeijo'ovffty, ayadwv fi€i^6yQ>y 

(rr€p'i\(Toyrai, 

Compare also Xenophon (Memorabil. ii. 8, i, and Symposion, iv, 31). 

^ See the case of the free labourer and the husbandman at Naxos, Plato, 
Euthyphro. c. 3. 
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of Eion at the mouth of the river. The previous unsuc- 
cessful attempts to form establishments at Ennea Hodoi have 
already been noticed — first that of Histiaeus the Milesian, 
followed up by his brother Aristagoras (about 497-496 b.c.), 
next that of the Athenians about 465 b.c. under Leagrus and 
others — on both which occasions the intruding settlers had 
been defeated and expelled by the native Thracian tribes, 
though on the second occasion the number sent by Athens 
was not less than 10,000.^ So serious a loss deterred the 
Athenians for a long time from any repetition of the attempt. 
But it is highly probable that individual Athenian citizens, 
from Eion and from Thasus, connected themselves with power- 
ful Thracian families, and became in this manner actively 
engaged in mining — to their own great profit, as well as to 
the profit of the city collectively, since the property of the 
kleruchs, or Athenian citizens occupying colonial lands, bore 
its share in case of direct taxes being imposed on property 
generally. Among such fortunate adventurers we may number 
the historian Thucydides himself ; seemingly descended from 
Athenian parents intermarrying with Thracians, and himself 
married to a wife either Thracian or belonging to a family of 
Athenian colonists in that region, through whom he became 
possessed of a large property in the mines, as well as of great 
influence in the districts around.*^ This was one of the various 
ways in which the collective power of Athens enabled her 
chief citizens to enrich themselves individually. 

The colony under Agnon, despatched from Athens in the 
year 437 b.c., appears to have been both numerous and 
well-sustained, inasmuch as it conquered and maintained the 
valuable position of Ennea Hodoi in spite of those formid- 
able Edonian neighbours who had baffled the two preceding 
attempts. Its name of Ennea Hodoi was exchanged for that 
of Amphipolis — the hill on which the new town was situated 
being bounded on three sides by the river. The settlers seem 
to have been of mixed extraction, comprising no large propor- 
tion of Athenians. Some were of Chalkidic race, others came 

^ Thucyd. i. 100. 

® Thucyd. iv. 105 ; Marcellinus, Vit. Thucyd. c. 19. See Rotscher, 
Leben des Thukydides, ch. i. 4, p. 96, who gives a genealogy of Thucy- 
dides, as far as it can be made out with any probability. The historian was 
connected by blood with Miltiades and Kimon, as well as with Olorus king 
of one of the Thracian tribes, whose daughter Hegesipyle was wife of 
Miltiades the conqueror of Marathon. In this manner therefore he belonged 
to one of the ancient heroic families of Athens and even of Greece, being 
an ASakid through Ajax and Philjeus (Marcellin. c. 2). 
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from Argilus, a Grecian city colonised from Andros, which 
possessed the territory on the western bank of the Strymon 
immediately opposite to Amphipolis,^ and which was included 
among the subject allies of Athens. Amphipolis, connected 
with the sea by the Strymon and the port of Eion, became the 
most important of all the Athenian dependencies in reference 
to Thrace and Macedonia. 

The colony of Tburii on the coast of the Gulf of Tarentum 
in Italy, near the site and on the territory of the ancient 
Sybaris, was founded by Athens about seven years earlier than 
Amphipolis, not long after the conclusion of the Thirty 
years’ truce with Sparta, b.c. 443. Since the destruction of 
the old Sybaris by the Krotoniates, in 509 b.c., its territory 
had for the most part remained unappropriated. l"he descend- 
ants of the former inhabitants, dispersed at Laiis and in other 
portions of the territory, were not strong enough to establish 
any new city: nor did it suit the views or the Krotoniates 
themselves to do so. After an interval of more than sixty 
years, however, . during which one unsuccessful attempt at 
occupation had been made by some Thessalian settlers, these 
Sybarites at length prevailed upon the Athenians to undertake 
and protect the re-colonisation ; the proposition having been 
made in vain to the Spartans. I.ampon and Xenokritus, the 
former a prophet and interpreter of oracles, were sent by 
Perikles with ten ships as chiefs of the new colony of Thurii, 
founded under the auspices of Athen.s. The settlers, collected 
from all parts of Greece, included Dorians, lonians, islanders, 
Boeotians, as well as Athenians. But the descendants of the 
ancient Sybarites procured themselves to be treated as privi- 
leged citizens, monopolising for themselves the possession of 
political powers as well as the most valuable lands in the 
immediate vicinity of the walls ; while their wives also assumed 
an offensive pre-eminence over the other women of the city 
in the public religious processions. Such spirit of privilege 
and monopoly appears to have been a frequent manifestation 
among the ancient colonies, and often fatal either to their 
tranquillity or to their growth ; sometimes to both. In the 
case of Thurii, founded under the auspices of the democratical 
Athens, it was not likely to have any lasting success. And we 
find that after no very long period, the majority of the colonists 
rose in insurrection against the privileged Sybarites, either 
slew or expelled them, and divided the entire territory of the 
city upon equal principles among the colonists of every 
' Thucyd. iv. 102 ; v. 6 . 
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different race. This revolution enabled them to make peace 
with the Krotoniates, who had probably been unfriendly so 
long as their ancient enemies the Sybarites were masters of 
the city and likely to turn its powers to the purpose of aveng- 
ing their conquered ancestors. And the city from this time 
forward, democratically governed, appears to have flourished 
steadily and without internal dissension for thirty years, until 
the ruinous disasters of the Athenians before Syracuse 
occasioned the overthrow of the Athenian party at Thurii. 
How miscellaneous the population of Thurii was, we may 
judge from the denominations of the ten tribes — such was 
the number of tribes established, after the model of Athens 
— Arkas, Achais, Eleia, Bocotia, Amphiktyonis, Doris, las, 
Athenais, Eubois, Nesiotis. From this mixture of race they 
could not agree in recognising or honouring an Athenian 
GEkist, or indeed any CEkist except Apollo.^ The Spartan 
general Kleandridas, banished a few years before for having 
suffered himself to be bribed by Athens along with king 
Pleistoanax, removed to Thurii and was appointed general of 
the citizens in their war against Tarentum. That war was 
ultimately adjusted by the joint foundation of the new city of 
Herakleia half-way between the two — in the fertile territory 
called Siritis.2 

The most interesting circumstance respecting Thurii is, that 
the rhetor Lysias, and the historian Herodotus, were both 
domiciliated there as citizens. The city was connected with 
Athens, yet seemingly only by a feeble tie; it was not 
numbered among the tributary subject allies.^ From the cir- 
cumstance, that so small a proportion of the settlers at Thurii 
were native Athenians, we may infer that not many of the 
latter at that time were willing to put themselves so far out of 
connexion with Athens — even though tempted by the prospect 
of lots of land in a fertile and promising territory. And 
Perikles was probably anxious that those poor citizens, for 
whom emigration was desirable, should rather become kleruchs 
in some of the islands or ports of the zEgean, where they 
would serve (like the colonies of Rome) as a sort of garrison 
for the maintenance of the Athenian empire.'^ 

^ Diodor. xii. 35. 

® Diodor. xii. ii, 12 ; Strabo, vi. 264 ; Plutarch, Perikles, c. 22. 

* The Athenians pretended to no subject allies beyond the Ionian Gulf, 
Thiicyd. vi. 14 : compare vi. 45, 104 ; vii. 34. Thucydides does not even 
mention Thurii, in his catalogue of the allies of Athens at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd, iL 15). 

* Plutarch, Perikles, c. ii. 
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The fourteen years between the Thirty years’ truce and the 
breaking out of the Peloponnesian war, are a period of full 
maritime empire on the part of Athens — partially indeed 
resisted, but never with success. They are a period of peace 
with all cities extraneous to her own empire ; and of splendid 
decorations to the city itself, emanating from the genius of 
Pheidias and others, in sculpture as well as in architecture. 

Since the death of Kimon, Perikles had become, gradually 
but entirely, the first citizen in the commonweaUh. His 
qualities told for more, the longer they were known, and even 
the disastrous reverses which preceded the Thirty years’ truce 
had not overthrown him, since he had protested against that ex- 
pedition of Tolmides into Bceotia out of which they first arose. 
But if the personal influence of Perikles had increased, the 
party opposed to him seems also to have become stronger and 
better organised than before ; and to have acquired a leader in 
many respects more effective than Kimon — Thucydides son of 
Melesias. The new chief was a near relative of Kimon, but of 
a character and talents more analogous to that of Perikles ; a 
statesman and orator rather than a general, though competent 
to both functions if occasion demanded, as every leading man 
in those days was required to be. Under Thucydides, the 
political and parliamentary opposition against Perikles assumed 
a constant character and an organisation, such as Kimon with 
his exclusively military aptitudes had never been able to 
establish. The aristocratical party in the commonwealth — the 
“ honourable and respectable ” citizens, as we find them styled, 
adopting their own nomenclature — now imposed upon them- 
selves the obligation of undeviating regularity in their attendance 
on the public assembly, sitting together in a particular section 
so as to be conspicuously parted from the Demos. In this 
manner their applause and dissent, their mutual encouragement 
to each other, their distribution of parts to different speakers, 
was made more conducive to the party purposes than it had 
been before when these distinguished persons were intermingled 
with the mass of citizens.^ Thucydides himself was eminent as 
a speaker, inferior only to Perikles — perhaps hardly inferior 
even to him. We are told that in reply to a question put to 
him by Archidamus, whether Perikles or he were the better 

^ Compare the speech of Nikias, in reference to the younger citizens and 
partisans of Alkibiades sitting together near the latter in the assembly — 
ots Speov yvy ivBdSe ry avr^ duSpl vapaKeKeverrotfS Ka$7}fiey0vs 
^oj3ov/nat, fcal rots irpf<r$vr€poiS A.uri7rapaKf\fTioiJ.ai fx)) KaTai<rxw^V^o ,^3 
ns 7rapaKd6r)rai r&vSe, &c. (Thucyd. vi. 13 ) See also Aristophanes, 
Ekldesiaz. 29S about partisans sitting near together. 
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wrestler, Thucydides replied — “Even when I throw him, he 
denies that he has fallen, gains his point, and talks over those 
who actually saw him fall/^^ 

Such an opposition, made to Perikles in all the full licence 
which a democratical constitution permitted, must have been 
both efficient and embarrassing. But the pointed severance of 
the aristocratical chiefs, which Thucydides son of Melesias 
introduced, contributed probably at once to rally the demo- 
cratical majority round Perikles, and to exasperate the bitterness 
of party conflict. ^ As far as we can make out the grounds 
of the opposition, it turned partly upon the pacific policy of 
Perikles towards the Persians, partly upon his expenditure for 
home ornament. Thucydides contended that Athens was 
disgraced in the eyes of the Greeks by having drawn the 
confederate treasure from Delos to her own acropolis, under 
pretence of greater security — and then employing it, not in 
prosecuting war against the Persians,^ but in beautifying Athens 
by new temples and costly statues. To this Perikles replied 
that Athens had undertaken the obligation, in consideration of 
the tribute-money, to protect her allies and keep off from them 
every foreign enemy— -that she had accomplished this object 
completely at the present, and retained a reserve sufficient to 
guarantee the like security for the future — that under such 
circumstances, she owed no account to her allies of the 
expenditure of the surplus, but was at liberty to employ it for 
purposes useful and honourable to the city. In this point of 
view it was an object of great public importance to render 
Athens imposing in the eyes both of the allies and of Hellas 
generally, by improved fortifications, — by accumulated em- 
bellishment, sculptural and architectural, — and by religious 
festivals, frequent, splendid, musical and poetical. 

^ Plutarch, Peiikles, c. 8. '"Orav iyca /caTajSaAw iraAafcov, iKe'ivos avri\4- 
ywv ws ov TTeTTTwKe, vik^, kuI jneruTT^ldei robs dpojvras. 

2 Plutarch, Perikles, c. II. t) d' iKiluwu afxiWa /cal cl)iAoTi/.iia ra>u apSpuu 
^aSvrdrriy ro(jL^v rejxovffa Trjs ’rr6\e<»s, rh fx\v drjiJLOV, rh 5’ 6\lyovs iTroirjcre 
KaXitaOai. 

* Plutarch, Perikles, c. 12 . hU^aKKov iv rous iKKXrialais )3o«j/t€s, ws 6 
jxkv B'OfJLOS a5o|er /cal kukws clkovh rd Koivd rwv "EWriuwv Trphs 

avrhv iK Ai^Kov {Xirayaycov, % 5’ iv<£(rriv avr^ rrphs robs iyKaXovvras euTrpe- 
ireffrarri Ttpo^dcrccoVf Helcravra robs ^ap^dpovs iK€7d€V dveXfffOai /cal 
(pvXdrreiv hxvp^ 'rd Koivdy ravrrfv dp-^priKf Tlept/cXf/s, &c. 

Compare the speech of the Lesbians, and their complaints against 
Athens, at the moment of their revolt in the fourth year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war (Thiicyd. hi. 10 ) ; where a similar accusation is brought forward 
— de ewpcv/uci/ avrobs (the Athenians) ix\v rov M’/jdov 
dyUi'taSj ri]v 5c rwv l^vfiixdxf^v BovXwtriy iTTfiyo/x^vovs, See, 
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Such was the answer made by Perikles in defence of his 
policy against the opposition headed by Thucydides. And 
considering the grounds of the debate on both sides, the 
answer was perfectly satisfactory. For when we look at the 
very large sum which Perikles continually kept in reserve in 
the treasury, no one could reasonably complain that his ex- 
penditure f^or ornamental purposes was carried so far as to 
encroach upon the exigencies of defence. What Thucydides 
and his partisans appear to have urged, was that this common 
fund should still continue to be spent in aggressive warfare 
against the Persian king, in Egypt and elsewhere — conformably 
to the projects pursued by Kimon during his life.^ But Perikles 
was right in contending that such outlay would have been 
simply wasteful ; of no use either to Athens or her allies, though 
risking all the chances of distant defeat, such as had been 
experienced a few years before in Egypt. The Persian force 
was already kept away both from the waters of the ^gean and 
the coast of Asia, either by the stipulations of the treaty of 
Kallias, or (if that treaty be supposed apocryphal) by a conduct 
practically the same as those stipulations would have enforced. 
The allies indeed might have had some ground of complaint 
against Perikles, either for not reducing the amount of tribute 
required from them, seeing that it was more than sufficient for 
the legitimate purposes of the confederacy, — or for not having 
collected their positive sentiment as to the disposal of it. But 
we do not find that this was the argument adopted by Thucy- 
dides and his party ; nor was it calculated to find favour either 
with aristocrats, or democrats, in the Athenian assembly. 

Admitting the injustice of Athens — ^an injustice common to 
both the parties in that city, not less to Kimon than to Perikles 
— in acting as despot instead of chief, and in discontinuing all 
appeal to the active and hearty concurrence of her numerous 
allies ; we shall find that the schemes of Perikles were never- 
theless eminently Pan-Hellenic. In strengthening and orna- 
menting Athens, in developing the full activity of her citizens, 
in providing temples, religious offerings, works of art, solemn 
festivals, all of surpassing attraction, — he intended to exalt her 
into something greater than an imperial city with numerous 
dependent allies. He wished to make her the centre of Grecian 
feeling, the stimulus of Grecian intellect, and the type of strong 
democratical patriotism combined with full liberty of individual 
taste and aspiration. He wished not merely to retain the 
adherence of the subject states, but to attract the admiration. 

^ Plutarch, Perikles, c. 20. 
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and spontaneous deference of independent neighbours, so as 
to procure for Athens a moral ascendency much beyond the 
range of her direct power. And he succeeded in elevating the 
city to a visible grandeur,^ which made her appear even much 
stronger than she really was — and which had the further effect 
of softening to the minds of her subjects the humiliating sense 
of obedience ; while it served as a normal school, open to 
strangers from all quarters, of energetic action even under full 
licence of criticism — of elegant pursuits economically followed 
— and of a love for knowledge without enervation of character. 
Such were the views of Perikl^s in regard to his country, during 
the years which preceded the Peloponnesian war. We find 
them recorded in his celebrated Funeral Oration pronounced 
in the first year of that war — an exposition for ever memorable 
of the sentiment and purpose of Athenian democracy, as 
conceived by its ablest president. 

So bitter however was the opposition made by Thucydides 
and his party to this projected expenditure — so violent and 
pointed did the scission of aristocrats and democrats become — 
that the dispute came after no long time to that ultimate appeal 
which the Athenian constitution provided for the case of two 
opposite and nearly equal party-leaders — a vote of ostracism. 
Of the particular details which preceded this ostracism, we are 
not informed ; but we see clearly that the general position was 
such as the ostracism was intended to meet. Probably the 
vote was proposed by the party of Thucydides, in order to 
procure the banishment of Perikles, the more powerful person 
of the two and the most likely to excite popular jealousy. The 
challenge was accepted by Perikles and his friends, and the 
result of the voting was such that an adequate legal majority 
condemned Thucydides to ostracism.^ And it seems that the 
majority must have been very decisive, for the party of Thucy- 
dides was completely broken by it. We hear of no other 
single individual equally formidable, as a leader of opposition, 
throughout all the remaining life of Perikles. 

The ostracism of Thucydides apparently took place about 
two years ^ after the conclusion of the Thirty years’ truce 

^ Thucyd. i. lo. 

^ Plutarch, Perikles, c. 11-14. T€\osd€ Trphs rhy ^ovkv^IBtjv eis d-yaua 
vepl rod ocrrpdKov Karaards Ka\ diUK tvdvyevaaSt Ik^Ivov pikv 
Kar^Kvere 5 e r^y dyrirerayfievTiy ^raipeiay. See, in reference to the prin- 
ciple of the ostracism, a remarkable incident at Magnesia, between two 
political rivals, Kretines and Ilermeias : also the just reflections of Montes- 
quieu, Esprit des Loix, xxvi. c. 17 ; xxix. c. 7. 

^ Plutarch, Perikles, c. 16 ; the indication of time however is vague. 
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{443-442 B.C.), and it is to the period immediately following, that 
the great Periklean works belong. The southern wall of the 
acropolis had been built out of the spoils brought by Kimon 
from his Persian expeditions ; but the third of the long walls 
connecting Athens with the harbour was the proposition of 
Perikles, at what precise time we do not know. The long walls 
originally completed (not long after the battle of Tanagra, as 
has already been stated) were two, one from Athens to Peiraeus, 
another from Athens to Phalerum : the space between them was 
broad, and if in the hands of an enemy, the communication 
with Peiraeus would be interrupted. Accordingly Perikles now 
induced the people to construct a third or intermediate wall, 
running parallel with the first wall to Peirseus, and within a 
short distance ^ (seemingly near one furlong) from it : so that 
the communication between the city and the port was placed 
beyond all possible interruption, even assuming an enemy to 
have got within the Phaleric wall. It was seemingly about this 
time, too, that the splendid docks and arsenal in Peiraeus, 
alleged by Isokrates to have cost looo talents, were con- 
structed ; ^ while the town itself of Peiraeus was laid out anew 
with straight streets intersecting at right angles. Apparently 
this was something new in Greece — the towns generally, and 
Athens itself in particular, having been built without any 
symmetry, or width, or continuity of streets.® Hippodamus 
the Milesian, a man of considerable attainments in the physical 
philosophy of the age, derived much renown as the earliest 
town architect, for having laid out the Peirseus on a regular 
plan. The market-place, or one of them at least, permanently 
bore his name — the Hippodamian agora.'^ At a time when 
so many great architects were displaying their genius in 
the construction of temples, we are not surprised to hear 
that the structure of towns began to be regularised also. 
Moreover we are told that the new colonial town of Thurii, 

^ Plato, Gorgias, p. 455, with Scholia ; Plutarch, Perikles, c. 13 ; 
Forchhammer, Topographic von Athen, in Kieler Philologische Studien, 
p. 279-282. See the map of Athens and its environs in the Classical 
Atlas, Everyman’s Library. 

^ Isokrates, Orat. vii. ; Areopagit. p. 153, c. 27. 

® See Dikoearchus, Vit. Graecise, Fragm. ed. Fuhr. p. 140 : compare the 
description of Platsea in Thucydides, ii. 3. 

All the older towns now existing in the Grecian islands are put together 
in this same manner — narrow, muddy, crooked ways — few regular continu- 
ous lines of houses : see Ross, Reisen in den Griechischen Inseln, Letter 
XX vii. vol. ii. p. 20. 

^ Aristotle, Politic, ii. 5, i ; Xenophon, Hellen. ii. 4, i ; Harpokration, 
v. *l7riro5a/i«io. 
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to which Hippodamus went as a settler, was also constructed 
in the same systematic form as to straight and wide streets.^ 

The new scheme upon which the Peirseus was laid out was 
not without its value as one visible proof of the naval grandeur 
of Athens. But the buildings in Athens and on the acropolis 
formed the real glory of the Periklean age. A new theatre, 
termed the Odeon, was constructed for musical and poetical 
representations at the great Panathenaic solemnity. Next, 
the splendid temple of Athene, called the Parthenon, with all 
its masterpieces of decorative sculpture, friezes, and reliefs : 
lastly, the costly portals erected to adorn the entrance of 
the acropolis, on the western side of the hill, through which 
the solemn processions on festival days were conducted. It 
appears that the Odeon and the Parthenon were both finished 
between 445 and 437 b.c. : the Propylaea somewhat later, between 
437 and 431 B c., in which latter year the Peloponnesian war 
began .2 Progress was also made in restoring or re-constructing 
the Erechtheion, or ancient temple of Athene Polias, the patron 
goddess of the city — which had been burnt in the invasion of 
Xerxes. But the breaking out of the Peloponnesian war seems 
to have prevented the completion of this, as well as of the 
great temple of Demeter at Eleusis, for the celebration of the 
Eleusinian mysteries — that of Athene at Sunium — and that of 
Nemesis at Rhamnus. Nor was the sculpture less memorable 
than the architecture. Three statues of Athene, all by the hand 
of Pheidias, decorated the acropolis — one colossal, 47 feet 
high, of ivory, in the Parthenon^ — a second of bronze, called 
the Lemnian Athene — a third of colossal magnitude, also 
in bronze, called Athene Promachos, placed between the 
Propyla3a and the Parthenon, and visible from afar off, even 
to the navigator approaching Peirreus by sea. 

It is not of course to Perikles that the renown of these 
splendid productions of art belongs. But the great sculptors 
and architects, by whom they were conceived and executed, 
belonged to that same period of expanding and stimulating 
Athenian democracy, which likewise called forth creative 
genius in oratory, in dramatic poetry, and in philosophical 
speculation. One man especially, of immortal name,— 

^ Diodor. xii. 9. 

2 Leake, Topography of Athens, Append, ii. and iii. p. 328-336, 2nd 
edit. 

® See Leake, Topography of Athens, 2nd ed. p. in, Germ. Transl. 
O. Miiller (De Phidiai Vitd, p. 18) mentions no less than eight celebrated 
statues of Ath8n^, by the hand of Pheidias — four in the acropolis of 
Athens. 
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Pheidias, — born a little before the battle of Marathon, was 
the original mind in whom the sublime ideal conceptions of 
genuine art appear to have disengaged themselves from that 
stiffness of execution, and adherence to a consecrated type, 
which marked the efforts of his predecessors.^ He was the great 
director and superintendent of all those decorative additions, 
whereby Perikl^s imparted to Athens a majesty such as had 
never before belonged to any Grecian city. The architects of 
the Parthenon and the other buildings — Iktinus, Kallikrates, 
Korcebus, Mnesikl^s, and others — worked under his instruc- 
tions : and he had besides a school of pupils and subordinates 
to whom the mechanical part of his labours was confided. 
With all the great contributions which Pheidias made to the 
grandeur of Athens, his last and greatest achievement was far 
away from Athens — the colossal statue of Zeus, in the great 
temple of Olympia, executed in the years immediately pre- 
ceding the Peloponnesian war. This stupendous work was 
sixty feet high, of ivory and gold, embodying in visible majesty 
some of the grandest conceptions of Grecian poetry and 
religion. Its effect upon the minds of all beholders, for 
many centuries successively, was such as never has been, and 
probably never will be, equalled in the annals of art, sacred 
or profane. 

Considering these prodigious achievements in the field of 
art only as they bear upon Athenian and Grecian history, they 
are phcenomena of extraordinary importance. When we learn 
the profound impression which they produced upon Grecian 
spectators of a later age, we may judge how immense was the 
effect upon that generation which saw them both begun and 
finished. In the year 480 B.c., Athens had been ruined by 
the occupation of Xerxes. Since that period, the Greeks 
had seen, first the rebuilding and fortifying of the city on an 
enlarged scale — next, the addition of Peirseus with its docks 
and magazines — thirdly, the junction of the two by the long 
walls, thus including the most numerous concentrated popu- 
lation, wealth, arms, ships, &c. in Greece ^ — lastly, the rapid 
creation of so many new miracles of art — the sculptures of 
Pheidias as well as the paintings of the Thasian painter 
Polygnotus, in the temple of Theseus, and in the portico 

^ Plutarch, Perikles, c. 13-15 : O. MUlIer, De Phidiae Vit^, p. 34-60 ; 
also his work, Archaologie der Kunst, sect. 108-113. 

^ Thucyd. i. 80. Kal rots 6 ,Wois Sirtaaiv &pi<rra i^'fjprvpraiy 
tSfy Kal drjjaocri^ Kal yavorl Kal t'Tnrois Kal SrrAois, Kal ouk iy 

kyl ye *E\\7 )vik^ iarrly, &c. 
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called Poekile. Plutarch observes^ that the celerity with 
which the works were completed was the most remarkable 
circumstance connected with them ; and so it probably might be, 
in respect to the effect upon the contemporary Greeks. The 
gigantic strides by which Athens had reached her maritime 
empire were now immediately succeeded by a series of works 
which stamped her as the imperial city of Greece, gave to 
her an appearance of power even greater than the reality, and 
especially put to shame the old-fashioned simplicity of Sparta.^ 
The cost was doubtless prodigious, and could only have 
been borne at a time when there was a large treasure in the 
acropolis, as well as a considerable tribute annually coming in. 
If we may trust a computation which seems to rest on plausible 
grounds, it cannot have been much less than 3000 talents in the 
aggregate (about ;^69o,ooo).® The expenditure of so large a 
sum was of course a source of great private gain to contractors, 
tradesmen, merchants, artizans of various descriptions, &c., 
concerned in it. In one way or another, it distributed itself 
over a large portion of the whole city. And it appears that 
the materials employed for much of the work were designedly 
of the most costly description, as being most consistent with 
the reverence due to the gods. Marble was rejected as too 
common for the statue of Athene, and ivory employed in its 
place.** Even the gold with which it was surrounded weighed 
not less than forty talents.® A large expenditure for such 
purposes, considered as pious towards the gods, was at the 
same time imposing in reference to Grecian feeling, which 
regarded with admiration every variety of public show and 
magnificence, and repaid with grateful deference the rich 
men who indulged in it. Perikles knew well that the visible 
splendour of the city, so new to all his contemporaries, would 
cause her great power to appear greater still, and would thus 

^ Plutarch, Perikles, c. 13. 

2 Thucyd. i. 10. 

® See Leake, Topography of Athens, Append, iii. p. 329, and ed. Germ, 
transl. Colonel Leake, with much justice, contends that the amount of 
2012 talents, stated by Harpok ration out t.f Philochorus as the cost of the 
Propyloea alone, must be greatly exaggerated. Mr. Wilkins (Atheniensia, 
p. 84) expresses the same opinion ; remarking that the transport of marble 
from Pentelikus to Athens is easy, and on a descending road. 

Demetrius Phalereus (ap. Cicer. de Ofiiciis, ii. 17) blamed Perikles for 
the large sum expended upon the PropyUea. It is not wonderful that he 
uttered this censure, if he had been led to rate the cost of them at 2012 
talents. 

^ Valer. Maxim, i. 7, 2. 

® Thucyd. ii. 13. 
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procure for her a real, though unacknowledged influence — 
perhaps even an ascendency — over all cities of the Grecian 
name. And it is certain that even among those who most 
hated and feared her, at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
war, there prevailed a powerful sentiment of involuntary 
deference. 

A step taken by Per ikies, apparently ri^t long after the com- 
mencement of the Thirty years' truce, evinces how much this 
ascendency was in his direct aim, and how much he connected 
it with views both of harmony and usefulness for Greece 
generally. He prevailed upon the people to send envoys to 
every city of the Greek name, great and small, inviting each to 
appoint deputies for a congress to be held at Athens. Three 
points were to be discussed in this intended congress, i. The 
restitution of those temples which had been burnt by the 
Persian invaders. 2. The fulfilment of such vows, as on that 
occasion had been made to the gods. 3. The safety of the 
sea and of maritime commerce for all. 

Twenty elderly Athenians were sent round to obtain the con- 
vocation of this congress at Athens — a Pan-Hellenic congress 
for Pan-Hellenic purposes. But those who were sent to Bocotia 
and Peloponnesus completely failed in their object, from the 
jealousy, noway astonishing, of Sparta and her allies. Of the 
rest we hear nothing, for this refusal was quite sufficient to 
frustrate the whole scheme.^ It is to be remarked that the 
dependent allies of Athens appear to have been summoned 
just as much as the cities perfectly autonomous ; so that their 
tributary relation to Athens was not understood to degrade 
them. We may sincerely regret that such congress did not 
take effect, as it might have opened some new possibilities of 
converging tendency and alliance for the dispersed fractions of 
the Greek name — a comprehensive benefit not likely to be 
entertained at Sparta even as a project, but which might 
perhaps have been realised under Athens, and seems in this 
case to have been sincerely aimed at by Perikles. The events 

^ Plutarch, Perikles, c. 17. Plutarch gives no precise date, and O. 
Muller (De Phidice Vita, p. 9) places these steps, for convocation of a con- 
gress, before the first war between Sparta and Atliens and the battle of 
Tanagra — i. e. before 460 B.c. But this date seems to me improbable: 
Thebes was not yet renovated in power, nor had Boeotia as yet recovered 
from the fruits of her alliance with the Persians ; moreover, neither Athens 
nor Perikles himself seems to have been at that time in a situation to 
conceive so large a project ; which suits in every respect much better 
for the later period, after the Thirty years’ truce, but before the 
Peloponnesian war. 
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of the Peloponnesian war, however, extinguished all hopes of 
any such union. 

The interval of fourteen years, between the beginning of the 
Thirty years’ truce and that of the Peloponnesian war, was by 
no means one of undisturbed peace to Athens. In the sixth 
year of that period occurred the formidable revolt of Samos. 

That island appears to have been the most powerful of all 
the allies of Athens.^ It surpassed even Chios or Lesbos, 
standing on the same footing as these two : that is, paying no 
tribute-money — a privilege when compared with the body of 
the allies, — but furnishing ships and men when called upon, and 
retaining, subject to this condition, its complete autonomy, its 
oligarchical government, its fortifications, and its military force. 
Like most of the other islands near the coast, Samos possessed 
a portion of territory on the Asiatic mainland, between which 
and the territory of Miletus lay the small town of Priene, one 
of the twelve original members contributing to the Pan-Ionic 
solemnity. Respecting the possession of this town of Prient% 
a war broke out between the Samians and Milesians, in the 
sixth year of the Thirty years’ truce (b.c. 440-439). Whether 
the town had before been independent, we do not know, but 
in this war the Milesians were worsted, and it fell into the 
hands of the Samians. The defeated Milesians, enrolled as 
they were among the tributary allies of Athens, complained to 
her of the conduct of the Samians, and their complaint was 
seconded by a party in Samos itself, opposed to the oligarchy 
and its proceedings. The Athenians required the two disput- 
ing cities to bring the matter before discussion and award at 
Athens. But the Samians refused to comply : ^ whereupon an 
armament of forty ships was despatched from Athens to the 
island, and established in it a democratical government ; leaving 
in it a garrison and carrying away to Lemnos fifty men and as 
many boys from the principal oligarchical families, to serve as 
hostages. Of these families, however, a certain number retired 

1 Thiicycl. i. 1 15; viii. 76; Plutarch, Perikles, c. 28. 

^ Thiicyd. i. 115; Plutarch, Perikles, c. 25. Most of the statenient-* 
which appear in this chapter of Plutarch (over and above the concise 
narrative of Tliucydides) appear to be borrowed from exaggerated party 
stories of the day. We need make no remark upon the story, that Perikles 
was induced to take the side of Miletus against Samos by the fact that 
Aspasia was a native of Miletus. Nor is it at all more credible, that the 
satrap Pissuthnes, from goodwill towards Samos, offered Perikles 10,000 
golden staters as an inducement to spare the island. It may perhaps be 
true, however, that the Samian oligarchy, and those wealthy men whose 
children were likely to be taken as hostages, tried the effect of large bribes 
upon the mind of Perikles to prevail upon him not to alter the government. 
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to the mainland, where they entered into negotiations with 
Pissuthnes the satrap of Sardes, to procure aid and restoration. 
Obtaining from him seven hundred mercenary troops, and 
passing over in the night to the island, by previous concert with 
the oligarchical party, they overcame the Samian democracy 
as well as the Athenian garrison, who were sent over as 
prisoners to Pissuthnes. They were further lucky enough to 
succeed in stealing away from Lemnos their own recently 
deposited hostages, and they then proclaimed open revolt 
against Athens, in which Byzantium also joined. It seems 
remarkable, that though by such a proceeding they would of 
course draw upon themselves the full strength of Athens, yet 
their first step was to resume aggressive hostilities against 
Miletus,^ whither they sailed with a powerful force of seventy 
ships, twenty of them carrying troops. 

Immediately on the receipt of this grave intelligence, a fleet 
of sixty triremes — probably all that were in complete readiness 
— was despatched to Samos under ten generals, two of whom 
were Perikles himself and the poet Sophokles,^ both seemingly 
included among the ten ordinary Strategi of the year. But it 
was necessary to employ sixteen of these ships, partly in sum- 
moning contingents from Chios and Lesbos, to which islands 
Sophokles went in person ; ^ partly in keeping watch off the 
coast of Karia for the arrival of the Phoenician fleet, which 
report stated to be approaching; so that Perikles had only 
forty-four ships remaining in his squadron. Yet he did not 
hesitate to attack the Samian fleet of seventy ships on his way 
back from Miletus, near the island of Tragia, and was victorious 
in the action. Presently he was reinforced by forty ships from 
Athens and by twenty-five from Chios and Lesbos, so as to be 
able to disembark at Samos, where he overcame the Samian 
land-force and blocked up the harbour with a portion of his 
fleet, surrounding the city on the land-side with a trijile wall. 
Meanwhile the Samians had sent Stesagoras with five ships to 
press the coming of the Phoenician fleet, and the report of 

1 Thucyd. i. 114, 115. 

* Strabo, xiv. p. 638 ; Schol. Aristeides, t. iii. p. 485, Dindorf. 

* See the inteicsting particulars recounted respecting Sophokles by the 
Chian poet Ion, who met and conversed with him during the course of this 
expedition (Athenteus, xiii. p. 603). He represents the poet as uncom- 
monly pleasing and graceful in society, but noway di'^tingiiished for active 
capacity. Sophokles was at this time in peculiar favour, from the success 
of his tragedy Antigone the year before. See the chronology of these 
events discussed and elucidated in Boeckh’s preliminary Dissertation to the 
Antigone, c. 6-9. 
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their approach became again so prevalent that Perikles felt 
obliged to take sixty ships (out of the total 125) to watch for 
them off the coast of Kaunas and Karia, where he cruised for 
about fourteen days. The Phoenician fleet ^ never came in 
sight, though Diodorus affirms that it was actually on its voyage. 
Pissuthnes certainly seems to have promised, and the Samians 
to have expected it. Yet I incline to believe that, though 
willing to hold out hopes and encourage revolt among the 
Athenian allies, the satrap did not choose openly to violate the 
convention of Kallias, whereby the Persians were forbidden to 
send a fleet westward of the Chelidonian promontory. The 
departure of Perikles, however, so much weakened the Athenian 
fleet off Samos, that the Samians, suddenly sailing out of their 
harbour in an opportune moment, at the instigation and under 
the command of one of their most eminent citizens, the philo- 
sopher Melissus — surprised and disabled the blockading 
squadron, and even gained a victory over the remaining fleet 
before the ships could be fairly got clear of the land.^ For 
fourteen days they remained masters of the sea, carrying in 
and out all that they thought proper. It was not until the 
return of Perikles that they were again blockaded. Reinforce- 
ments however were now multiplied to the investing squadron 
— from Athens, forty ships under Thucydides,^ Agnon, and 

^ Diodor. xi. 27. 

2 Plutarch, Perikles, c. 26. Plutarch seems to have had before him 
accounts respecting this Samian campaign not only from Ephorus, Stesim- 
brotus, and Duris, but also from Aristotle : and the statements of the latter 
must have differed thus far from Thucydides, that he affirmed Melissus the 
Samian general to have been victorious over Perikles himself, which is not 
to be reconciled with the narrative of Thucydides. 

Tile Samian historian Duris, living about a century after this siege, seems 
to have introduced many falsehoods respecting the cruellies of Athens; see 
Plutarcli, /. c. 

^ It appeals very improbable that this Thucydides can be the historian 
himself. If it be Thucydides son of Melesias, we must suppose him to 
have been restored from ostracism before the regular time — a supposition 
indeed noway inadmissible in itself, but which theie is nothing else to 
countenance. The author of the Life of Sophokles, as well as most of the 
recent critics, adopt this opinion. 

On the other hand, it may have been a third person named Thucydides ; 
for the name seems to have been common, as we might guess from the two 
words of which it is compounded. We find a third Thucydides mentioned 
viii. 92 — a native of Pharsalus : and the biographer Marcellinus seems to 
have read of many persons so called ( 0 ou/cu 5 / 5 at ttoKKoX^ p. xvi. ed. Arnold). 
The subsequent history of Thucydides son of Melesias is involved in com- 
plete obscurity. We do not know the incident to which the remarkable 
passage in Aristophanes (Acharn. 703) alludes — compare Vespse, 946 : nor 
can we confirm the statement which the Scholiast cites from Idomeneus, 
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Phormion, and twenty under Tlepolemus and Antikl^s, besides 
thirty from Chios and Lesbos — making altogether near two 
hundred sail. Against this overwhelming force Melissus and 
the Samians made an unavailing attempt at resistance, but 
were presently quite blocked up, and remained so for nearly 
nine months until they could hold out no longer. They then 
capitulated, being compelled to raze their fortifications, to 
surrender all their ships of war, to give hostages for their future 
conduct, and to make good by stated instalments the whole 
expense of the enterprise, said to have reached looo talents. 
The Byzantines too made their submission at the same time.^ 

Two or three circumstances deserve notice respecting this 
revolt, as illustrating the existing condition of the Athenian 
empire. First, that the whole force of Athens, together with 
the contingents from Chios and Lesbos, was necessary in order 
to crush it, so that Byzantium, which joined in the revolt, 
seems to have been left unassailed. Now it is remarkable that 
none of the dependent allies near Byzantium or anywhere else, 
availed themselves of so favourable an opportunity to revolt 
also ; a fact which seems plainly to imply that there was little 
positive discontent then prevalent among them. Had the 
revolt spread to other cities, probably Pissuthnes might have 
realised his promise of bringing up the Phoenician fleet, which 
would have been a serious calamity for the /F.gean Greeks, and 
was only kept off by the unbroken maintenance of the Athenian 
empire. 

Next, the revolted Samians applied for aid, not only to 
Pissuthnes, but also to Sparta and her allies ; among whom at 
a special meeting the question of compliance or refusal was 
formally debated. Notwithstanding the Thirty years’ truce 
then subsisting, of which only six years had elapsed, and which 
had been noway violated by Athens — many of the allies of 
Sparta voted for assisting the Samians. What part Sparta 
herself took, we do not know — but the Corinthians were the 

to the effect that Thucydides was banished and fled to Artaxerxes : see 
Bergk. Reliq. Com. Att. p. 61. 

^ Thucyd. i. 117 ; Diodor. xi\ 27, 28; Isokrates, De Permiitat. Or. xv. 
sect. 1 18 ; Cornel. Nepos, Vit. Timoth. c. i. 

The assertion of Ephorus (see Diodorus, xii. 28, and Ephori Fragm. 117, 
ed. Marx, with the note of Marx) that PeriklSs employed battering machines 
against the town, under the management of the Klazomenian Artemon, 
was called in question by Herakleides Ponticus, on the ground that 
Artemon was a contemporary of Anakreon, near a century before : and 
Thucydides represents Perikies to have captured the town altogether hy 
blockade. 
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main and decided advocates for the negative. They not only 
contended that the truce distinctly forbade compliance with 
the Samian request, but also recognised the right of each con- 
federacy to punish its own recusant members. And this was 
the decision ultimately adopted, for which the Corinthians 
afterwards took credit in the eyes of Athens, as its chief 
authors.^ Certainly, if the contrary policy had been pursued, 
the Athenian empire might have been in great danger — the 
Phoenician fleet would probably have been brought in also — 
and the future course of events greatly altered. 

Again, after the reconquest of Samos, we should assume it 
almost as a matter of certainty that the Athenians would renew 
the democratical government which they had set up just before 
the revolt. Yet if they did so, it must have been again over- 
thrown, without any attempt to uphold it on the part of Athens. 
For we hardly hear of Samos again, until twenty-seven years 
afterwards, towards the latter division of the Peloponnesian 
war, in 412 B.c., and it then appears with an established 
oligarchical government of Geomori or landed proprietors, 
against which the people make a successful rising during the 
course of that year.^ As Samos remained, during the interval 
between 439 b.c. and 412 b.c., unfortified, deprived of its fleet, 
and enrolled among the tribute-paying allies of Athens — and 
as it nevertheless either retained, or acquired, its oligarchical 
government; so we may conclude that Athens cannot have 
systematically interfered to democratise by violence the subject- 
allies, in cases where the natural tendency of parties ran 
towards oligarchy. The condition of Lesbos at the time of 
its revolt (hereafter to be related) will be found to confirm this 
conclusion.^ 

On returning to Athens after the reconquest of Samos, 
Perikl^s was chosen to pronounce the funeral oration over the 
citizens slain in the war, to whom, according to custom, solemn 
and public obsequies were celebrated in the suburb called 
Kerameikus. This custom appears to have been introduced 
shortly after the Persian war,^ and would doubtless contribute 

^ Thucyd. i. 40, 41. 

2 Thucyd. viii. 21. 

* Compare Wachsmuth, Hellenische Alterthumskiinde, sect. 58, vol. ii. 
p. 82. 

^ See Westermann, Geschichte der Beredsamkeit in Griechenland und 
Rom ; Diodor. xi. 33 ; Dionys. Hal. A. R. v. 17. 

Perikl^s, in the funeral oration preserved by Thucydides (ii. 35-40), 
begins by saying — Ot (jl\v iroWol rwv ivBd^e elpTjKdrwv iiraiuovcrt rhu 
V poa 64vTa ry vdpLcp rhu \6yoif rSyde, &c. 
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to Stimulate the patriotism of the citizens, especially when the 
speaker elected to deliver it was possessed of the personal 
dignity as well as the oratorical powers of Perikles. He was 
twice public funeral orator by the choice of the citizens ; once 
after the Samian success, and a second time in the first year of 
the Peloponnesian war. His discourse on the first occasion 
has not reached us,^ but the second has been fortunately pre- 
served (in substance at least) by Thucydides, who also briefly 
describes the funeral ceremony — doubtless the same on all 
occasions. The bones of the deceased warriors were exposed 
in tents three days before the ceremony, in order that the 
relatives of each might have the opportunity of bringing ofierings. 
They were then placed in coffins of cypress and carried forth on 
carts to the public burial-place at the Kerameikus ; one coffin 
for each of the ten tribes, and one empty couch, formally laid 
out, to represent those warriors whose bones had not been 
discovered or collected. The female relatives of each followed 
the carts, with loud wailings, and after them a numerous pro- 
cession both of citizens and strangers. So soon as the bones 
had been consigned to the grave, some distinguished citizen, 
specially chosen for the purpose, mounted on an elevated stage 
and addressed to the multitude an appropriate discourse. Such 
was the effect produced by that of Perikles after the Samian 
expedition, that when he had concluded, the audience present 
testified their emotion in the liveliest manner, and the women 
especially crowned him with garlands like a victorious athlete.^ 
Only Elpinike, sister of the deceased Kimon, reminded him 
that the victories of her brother had been more felicitous, as 
gained over Persians and Phoenicians, and not over Greeks 
and kinsmen. And the contemporary poet Ion, the friend of 
Kimon, reported what he thought an unseemly boast of Perikles 
— to the effect that Agamemnon had spent ten years in taking 
a foreign city, while he in nine months had reduced the first 

The Scholiast, and other commentators (K. F. Weber and Westermann 
among the number), make various guesses as to what celebrated man is 
heie designated as the introducer of the custom of a funeral harangue. 
The Scholiast says, Solon : Weber fixes on Kimon : Westermann, on 
Aristeid^s : another commentator on Themistokl^s. But we may reason- 
ably doubt whether any one very celebrated man is specially indicated by 
the words t'bv 'irpoaOevra. To commend the introducer of the practice, is 
nothing more than a phrase for commending the practice itself. 

^ Some fragments of it seem to have been preserved, in the time of 
Aristotle ; see his treatise de Rhetoric^, i. 7 ; iii. 10, 3. 

2 Compare the enthusiastic demonstrations which welcomed Brasidas at 
Ski6ne (Thucyd. iv. 121). 
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and most powerful of all the Ionic communities,^ But if we 
possessed the actual speech pronounced, we should probably 
find that he assigned all the honour of the exploit to Athens 
and her citizens generally, placing their achievement in favour- 
able comparison with that of Agamemnon and his host — not 
himself with Agamemnon. 

Whatever may be thought of this boast, there can be no 
doubt that the result of the Samian war not only rescued the 
Athenian empire from great peril, ^ but rendered it stronger 
than ever : while the foundation of Amphipolis, which was 
effected two years afterwards, strengthened it still further. 
Nor do we hear, during the ensuing few years, of any further 
tendencies to disaffection among its members, until the period 
immediately before the Peloponnesian war. The feeling com- 
mon among them towards Athens, seems to have been neither 
attachment nor hatred, but simple indifference and acquies- 
cence in her supremacy. Such amount of positive discontent 
as really existed among them, arose, not from actual hardships 
suffered, but from the general political instinct of the Greek 
mind — desire of separate autonomy ; which manifested itself 
in each city, through the oligarchical party, whose power was 
kept down by Athens — and was stimulated by the sentiment 
communicated from the Grecian communities without the 
Athenian empire. According to that sentiment, the condition 
of a subject ally of Athens was treated as one of degradation 
and servitude. In proportion as fear and hatred of Athens 
became predominant among the allies of Sparta, these latter 
gave utterance to the sentiment more and more emphatically, 
so as to encourage discontent artificially among the subject- 
allies of the Athenian empire. Possessing complete mastery 
of the sea, and every sort of superiority requisite for holding 
empire over islands, Athens had yet no sentiment to appeal to 
in her subjects, calculated to render her empire popular, except 
that of common democracy, which seems at first to have acted 
without any care on her part to encourage it, until the progress 
of the Peloponnesian war made such encouragement a part of 
her policy. And even had she tried to keep up in the allies 
the feeling of a common interest and the attachment to a per- 
manent confederacy, the instinct of political separation would 

^ Plutarch, Perikles, c. 28 ; Thncyd. ii. 34. 

2 A short fragment remaining from the comic poet Eupolis (K<fXaKey, Fr. 
xvi. p. 493, ed. Mcineke) attests the anxiety at Athens about the Samian 
war, and the great joy when the island was reconquered : compare 
Arislophan. Vesp. 283. 
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probably have baffled all her efforts. But she took no such 
pains. With the usual morality that grows up in the minds of 
the actual possessors of power, she conceived herself entitled 
to exact obedience as her right. Some of the Athenian 
speakers in Thucydides go so far as to disdain all pretence of 
legitimate power, even such as might fairly be set up ; resting 
the supremacy of Athens on the naked plea of superior force.^ 
As the allied cities were mostly under democracies — through 
the indirect influence rather than the systematic dictation of 
Athens — yet each having its own internal aristocracy in a state 
of opposition ; so the movements for revolt against Athens 
originated with the aristocracy or with some few citizens apart ; 
while the people, though sharing more or less in the desire for 
autonomy, had yet either a fear of their own aristocracy or a 
sympathy with Athens, which made them always backward in 
revolting, sometimes decidedly opposed to it. Neither Perikles 
nor Kleon indeed lays stress on the attachment of the people 
as distinguished from that of the Few, in these dependent 
cities. But the argument is strongly insisted on by Diodotus ^ 
in the discussion respecting Mitylene after its surrender : and 
as the war advanced, the question of alliance with Athens or 
Sparta became more and more identified with the internal 
preponderance of democracy or oligarchy in each.® 

We shall find that in most of those cases of actual revolt 
where we are informed of the preceding circumstances, the 
step is adopted or contrived by a small number of oligarchical 
malcontents, without consulting the general voice; while in 
those cases where the general assembly is consulted before- 
hand, there is manifested indeed a preference for autonomy, 
but nothing like a hatred of Athens or decided inclination to 
break with her. In the case of Mitylene,^ in the fourth year 
of the war, it was the aristocratical government which revolted, 
while the people, as soon as they obtained arms, actually de- 
clared in favour of Athens. And the secession of Chios, the 

^ Thucyd. iii. 37 ; ii. 63. See the conference, at the island of Melos in 
the sixteenth year of the Peloponnesian war (Thucyd. v. 89 seq.)^ between 
the Athenian commissioners and the Melians. I think however that this 
conference is less to be trusted as based in reality, than the speeches in 
Thucydides generally — of which more hereafter. 

2 Thucyd. iii. 47 . NO *' yXv yhp vpitv 6 ^^ijlos ip airdcrais rats -nSx^env 
€i}povs icrrl kuI ov ^vpatplararai rois dXiyois iav vTrdpx^i Tots 

h’Ko<rr‘i\(ra<n TroXipLios ivBus^ &c. 

* See the striking observations of Thucydides, iii. 82, 83 ; Aristotel. 
Politic. V. 6, 9. 

^ Thucyd. iii. 27. 
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greatest of all the allies, in the twentieth year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war — even after all the hardships which the allies had 
been called upon to bear in that war, and after the ruinous dis- 
asters which Athens had sustained before Syracuse — was both 
prepared beforehand and accomplished by secret negotiations 
of the Chian oligarchy, not only without the concurrence, but 
against the inclination, of their own people.^ In like manner, 
the revolt of Thasos would not have occurred, had not the 
Thasian democracy been previously subverted by the Athenian 
Peisander and his oligarchical confederates. So in Akanthus, 
in Amphipolis, in Mende, and those other Athenian depend- 
encies which were wrested from Athens by Brasidas — we find 
the latter secretly introduced by a few conspirators. The bulk 
of the citizens do not hail him at once as a deliverer, like 
men sick of Athenian supremacy : they acquiesce, not without 
debate, when Brasidas is already in the town, and his de- 
meanour, just as well as conciliating, soon gains their esteem. 
But neither in Akanthus nor in Amphipolis would he have 
been admitted by the free decision of the citizens, if they had 
not been alarmed for the safety of their friends, their proper- 
ties, and their harvest, still exposed in the lands without the 
walls. 2 These particular examples warrant us in affirming, 
that though the oligarchy in the various allied cities desired 
eagerly to shake off the supremacy of Athens, the people were 
always backward in following them, sometimes even opposed, 
and hardly ever willing to make sacrifices for the object. They 
shared the universal Grecian desire for separate autonomy,*^ 
and felt the Athenian empire as an extraneous pressure which 
they would have been glad to shake off, whenever the change 
could be made with safety. But their condition was not one of 
positive hardship, nor did they overlook the hazardous side of 
such a change-— partly from the coercive hand of Athens — 
partly from new enemies against whom Athens had hitherto 
protected them — and not least from their own oligarchy. Of 
course the different allied cities were not all animated by the 
same feelings, some being more averse to Athens than others. 

The particular modes, in which Athenian supremacy pressed 

^ Thucyd. viii. 9-14. He observes also, respecting the Thasian oligarchy 
just set up in lieu of the previous democracy by the Athenian oligarchical 
conspirators who were then organising the revolution of the Four Hundred 
at Athens— that they immediately made preparations for revolting from 
Athens — ^vi/4$7j olv avroh iidKiara h i0ov\oyro, r)\v Tr6\iv tc kKivh{)va >5 
op0ov<Tdaif Kal rhp ivavrtcoa 6 ix^vov Srjuou Kara\€\4f(r$ai (viii. 64 .). 

2 Thucyd. iv. 86, 88, 106, 123. 

* See the important passage, Thucyd. viii. 48. 
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upon the allies and excited complaints, appear to have been 
chiefly three, i. The annual tribute. 2. The encroachments 
or other misdeeds committed by individual Athenians, taking 
advantage of their superior position : citizens either planted 
out by the city as Kleruchs (out-settlers), on the lands of those 
allies who had been subdued — or serving in the naval arma- 
ments — or sent round as inspectors — or placed in occasional 
garrison — or carrying on some private speculation. 3. The 
obligation under which the allies were laid of bringing a 
large proportion of their judicial trials to be settled before the 
dikasteries at Athens. 

As to the tribute, I have before remarked that its amount had 
been but little raised from its first settlement down to the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, at which time it was 600 
talents yearly.^ It appears to have been reviewed, and the 
apportionment corrected, in every fifth year, at which period 
the collecting officers may probably have been changed. After- 
wards, probably, it became more burdensome, though when, or 
in what degree, we do not know : but the alleged duplication of 
it (as I have already remarked) is both uncertified and improb- 
able. The same gradual increase may probably be affirmed 
respecting the second head of inconvenience — vexation caused 
to the allies by individual Athenians, chiefly officers of arma- 
ments or powerful citizens.^ Doubtless this was always more 
or less a real grievance, from the moment when the Athenians 
became despots in place of chiefs. But it was probably not 
very serious in extent until after the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war, when revolt on the part of the allies 

^ Xenophon, Repub. Athen. iii. 5. irA-V rd^eis rod (f>6pov rovro Sk 
ylyyerai ms rd TroWd di’ ^rovs 7r€jU7rrov. 

^ Xenophon, Repub. Athen. i. 14. ITepf Sf tmv (rviifxdxoiVy ol iKirKeoures 
<rvKO(pavrov(TiVy doKOvcij Kal fXifTovo'i rovs xPV(^'’’ov5t &c. 

Who are the persons designated by the expression 01 iKirKeovres, appears 
to be specified more particularly a little farther on (i. 18) ; it means the 
generals, the officers, the envoys, &c., sent forth by Athens. 

In respect to the Kleruchies, or out-settlements of Athenian citizens on 
the lands of allies revolted and reconquered — we may remark that they are 
not noticed as a grievance in this treatise of Xenophon, nor in any of the 
anti-Athenian orations of Thucydides. They appear, however, as matters 
of crimination after the extinction of the empire, and at the moment when 
Athens was again rising into a position such as to inspire the hope of 
reviving it. For at the close of the Peloponnesian war, which was also the 
destruction of the empire, all the Kleruchs were driven home again, and 
deprived of their outlying property, which reverted to various insular 
proprietors. These latter were terrified at the idea that Athens might after- 
wards try to resume these lost rights : hence the subsequent outcry against 
the Kleruchies. 
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became more apprehended, and when garrisons, inspectors, and 
tribute-gathering ships became more essential in the working 
of the Athenian empire. 

But the third circumstance above noticed — the subjection of 
the allied cities to the Athenian dikasteries — has been more 
dwelt upon as a grievance than the second, and seems to have 
been unduly exaggerated. We can hardly doubt that the 
beginning of this jurisdiction exercised by the Athenian di- 
kasteries dates with the synod of Delos, at the time of the first 
formation of the confederacy. It was an indispensable element 
of that confederacy, that the members should forego their right 
of private war among each other, and submit their differences 
to peaceable arbitration — a covenant introduced even into 
alliances much less intimate than this was, and absolutely 
essential to the efficient maintenance of any common action 
against Persia.^ Of course many causes of dispute, public as 
well as private, must have arisen among these wide-spread 
islands and seaports of the ^"gean, connected with each other 
by relations of fellow-feeling, of trade, and of common appre- 
hensions. The synod of Delos, composed of the deputies of 
all, was the natural board of arbitration for such disputes. A 
habit must thus have been formed, of recognising a sort of 
federal tribunal, — to decide peaceably how far each ally had 
faithfully discharged its duties, both towards the confederacy 
collectively, and towards other allies with their individual 
citizens separately, — as well as to enforce its decisions and 
punish refractory members, pursuant to the right which Sparta 
and her confederacy also claimed and exercised.^ Now from 

^ See the expression in Thucydides (v. 27), describing the conditions 
required when Argos w^as about to extend her alliances in Peloponnesus. 
The conditions were two. i. That the city should be autonomous. 2. 
Next, that it should be willing to submit its quarrels to equitable arbitration 
— ^ris ahr 6 voix 6 s icTTif Kal dUas Xffas KaX bfxolas blBofO'i. 

In the oration against the Athenians, delivered by the Syracusan Her- 
mokrat^s at Kamarina, Athens is accused of having enslaved her allies 
partly on the ground that they neglected to perform their military obliga- 
tions, partly because they made war upon each other (Thucyd. vi, 76), 
partly also on other specious pretences. How far this charge against 
Athens is borne out by the fact, we can hardly say ; in all those particular 
examples which Thucydides mentions of subjugation of allies by Athens, 
there is a cause perfectly definite and sufficient — not a meie pretence 
devised by Athenian ambition. 

2 According to the principle laid down by the Corinthians shortly before 
the Peloponnesian war — rovs irpocriiKoyras ^v/jLfxdxovs ahr 6 v nva KoXd^eiv 
(Thucyd. i. 40-43). 

The Lacedsemonians, on preferring their accusation of treason against 
Themistokl^s, demanded that he should be tried at Sparta, before the 
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the beginning the Athenians were the guiding and enforcing 
presidents of this synod. When it gradually died away, they 
were found occupying its place as well as clothed with its 
functions. It was in this manner that their judicial authority 
over the allies appears first to have begun, as the confederacy 
became changed into an Athenian empire, — the judicial func^ 
tions of the synod being transferred along with the common 
treasure to Athens, and doubtless much extended. And on 
the whole, these functions must have been productive of more 
good than evil to the allies themselves, especially to the 
weakest and most defenceless among them. 

Among the thousand towns which paid tribute to Athens 
(taking this numerical statement of Aristophanes not in its 
exact meaning, but simply as a great number), if a small town, 
or one of its citizens, had cause of complaint against a larger, 
there was no channel except the synod of Delos, or the 
Athenian tribunal, through which it could have any reasonable 
assurance of fair trial or justice. It is not to be supposed that 
all the private complaints and suits between citizen and citizen, 
in each respective subject town, were carried up for trial to 
Athens : yet we do not know distinctly how the line was 
drawn, between matters carried up thither, and matters tried 
at home. The subject cities appear to have been interdicted 
from the power of capital punishment, which could only be 
inflicted after previous trial and condemnation at Athens : ^ so 
that the latter reserved to herself the cognisance of most of 
the grave crimes — or what may be called “ the higher justice 
generally. And the political accusations preferred by citizen 
against citizen, in any subject city, for alleged treason, corrup- 
tion, non-fulfilment of public duty, &c., were doubtless carried 
to Athens for trial — perhaps the most important part of her 
jurisdiction. 

But the maintenance of this judicial supremacy was not 
intended by Athens for the substantive object of amending the 
administration of justice in each separate allied city. It went 
rather to regulate the relations between city and city — between 
citizens of different cities — between Athenian citizens or officers, 
and any of these allied cities with which they had relations — 
between each city itself, as a dependent government with 

common Hellenic synod which held its sitting there, and of which Athens 
was then a member ; that is, the Spartan confederacy or alliance — iirl rod 
Koivov (TvueSplov Toov *EW'hv<au (Diodor. xi. 55)* 

^ Antipho, De Caede Herddis, c. 7> P* 135* ^ Tr6\€i f^ecrriy, dyeu 

’AOvyaiofi', ov5^ya daydrep QtjfuSixTai, 
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contending political parties, and the imperial head Athens. All 
these being problems which imperial Athens was called on to 
solve, the best way of solving them would have been through 
some common synod emanating from all the allies. Putting 
this aside, we shall find that the solution provided by Athens 
was perhaps the next best, and we shall be the more induced 
to think so when we compare it with the proceedings afterwards 
adopted by Sparta, when she had put down the Athenian 
empire. Under Sparta, the general rule was, to place each of 
the dependent cities under the government of a Dekarchy (or 
oligarchical council of ten) among its chief citizens, together 
with a Spartan harmost or governor having a small garrison 
under his orders. It will be found when we come to describe 
the Spartan maritime empire that these arrangements exposed 
each dependent city to very great violence and extortion, while, 
after all, they solved only a part of the problem. They served 
only to maintain each separate city under the dominion of 
Sparta without contributing to regulate the dealings between 
the citizens of one and those of another, or to bind together 
the empire as a whole. Now the Athenians did not, as a 
system, place in their dependent cities governors analogous to 
the harmosts, though they did so occasionally under special 
need. But their fleets and their officers were in frequent 
relation with these cities; and as the principal officers were 
noways indisposed to abuse their position, so the facility of 
complaint, constantly open, to the Athenian popular dikastery, 
served both as redress and guarantee against misrule of this 
description. It was a guarantee which the allies themselves 
sensibly felt and valued, as we know from Thucydides. The 
chief source from whence they had to apprehend evil was, the 
misconduct of the Athenian officials and principal citizens, who 
could misemploy the power of Athens for their own private 
purposes — but they looked up to the “ Athenian Demos as a 
chastener of such evil-doers and as a harbour of refuge to 
themselves.”^ If the popular dikasteries at Athens had not 

^ Thucyd. viii. 48. Tevs re naXobs KayaOovs ot'Ofxa^ofjLePOvs ovk i\d<Tcr(a 
avrohs (that is, the subject-allies) vofxlCeiP ccptcri TTpay/xara Trapi^€ip rov 5 ^/aou, 
TTopicras bvras Kol i(rr}yT)r^s rwv KaKutv H ttAc/co avrovs w0e- 

Xe'icrOar Ka\ rh pikv irr* iKclvois cjyai, Kal &KpiTOi hv Ka\ ^iai6ripov iknoOviicrK^iVf 
r6p T€ Z?)fxov atpwp tc Kara<pvy^p ^Ivai kuI iK^iptav ffuxppopicrTiiP. Kal ravra 
Trap* aifTcop rwp ipywv iTricrrafitpas rhs irSXeis aacpcos avrbs eldepaif tin 
pofil(ov(n. This is introduced as the deliberate judgement of the Athenian 
commander, the oligarch Phrynichus, whom Thucydides greatly commends 
for his sagacity, and with whom he seems in this case to have concurred. 

Xenophon (Rep. Ath. i. 14, 15) affirms that the Athenian officers on 
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been thus open, the allied cities would have suffered much 
more severely from the captains and officials of Athens in their 
individual capacity. And the maintenance of political harmony, 
between the imperial city and the subject-ally, was ensured by 
Athens through the jurisdiction of her dikasteries with much 
less cost of injustice and violence than by Sparta. For though 
oligarchical leaders in these allied cities might sometimes be 
unjustly condemned at Athens, yet such accidental wrong was 
immensely overpassed by the enormities of the Spartan har- 
mosts and Dekarchies, who put numbers to death without any 
trial at all. 

So again, it is to be recollected that Athenian private 
citizens, not officially employed, were spread over the whole 
range of the empire as kleruchs, proprietors, or traders. Of 
course therefore disputes would arise between them and the 
natives of the subject cities, as well as among these latter 
themselves, in cases where both parties did not belong to the 
same city. Now in such cases the Spartan imperial authority 
was so exercised as. to afford little or no remedy, since the 
action of the harmost or the Dekarchy was confined to one 
separate city; while the Athenian dikasteries, with universal 
competence and public trial, afforded the best redress which 
the contingency admitted. If a Thasian citizen believed him- 
self aggrieved by the historian Thucydides, either as com- 
mander of the Athenian fleet on that station, or as proprietor 
of gold mines in Thrace, — he had his remedy against the 
latter by accusation before the Athenian dikasteries, to which 
the most powerful Athenian was amenable not less than the 
meanest Thasian. To a citizen of any allied city it might be 
an occasional hardship to be sued before the courts at Athens ; 
but it was also often a valuable privilege to him to be able to 
service passed many unjust sentences upon the oligarchical party in the 
allied cities — fines, sentences of banishment, capital punishments, and that 
the Athenian people, though they had a strong public interest in the pros- 
perity of the allies in order that their tribute might be larger, neverthe- 
less thought it better that any individual citizen of Athens should pocket 
what he could out of the plunder of the allies, and leave to the latter 
nothing more than was absolutely necessary for them to live and work, 
without any superfluity such as might tempt them to revolt. 

That the Athenian officers on service may have succeeded too often in 
unjust peculation at the cost of the allies, is probable enough : but that the 
Athenian people were pleased to see their own individual citizens so en- 
riching themselves, is certainly not true. The large jurisdiction of the 
dikasteries was intended, among other effects, to open to the allies a legal 
redress against such misconduct on the part of the Athenian officers : and 
the passage above cited from Thucydides proves that it really produced such 
an effect. 
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sue, before those courts, others whom else he could not have 
reached. He had his share of the benefit as well as of the 
hardship. Athens, if she robbed her subject-allies of their 
independence, at least gave them in exchange the advantage 
of a central and common judiciary authority ; thus enabling each 
of them to enforce claims of justice against the rest, in a way 
which would not have been practicable (to the weaker at least) 
even in a state of general independence. 

Now Sparta seems not even to have attempted anything of 
the kind with regard to her subject-allies, being content to keep 
them under the rule of a harmost and a partisan oligarchy. 
And we read anecdotes which show that no justice could be 
obtained at Sparta even for the grossest outrages committed by 
the harmost, or by private Spartans out of Laconia. The two 
daughters of a Boeotian named Skedasus (of Lcuklra in Boeotia) 
had been first violated and then murdered by two Spartan 
citizens : the son of a citizen of Oreus in Euboea had been also 
outraged and killed by the harmost Aristodemus : ^ in both 
cases the fathers went to Sparta to lay the enormity before the 
ephors and other authorities, and in both cases a deaf ear was 
turned to their complaints. But such crimes, if committed by 
Athenian citizens or officers, might have been brought to a 
formal exposure before the public sitting of the dikastery, and 
there can be no doubt that both would have been severely 
punished. We shall see hereafter that an enormity of this 
description, committed by the Athenian general Baches at Mity- 
lene, cost him his life before the Athenian dikasts.^ Xenophon, 
in the dark and one-sided representation which he gives of the 
Athenian democracy, remarks, that if the subject-allies had not 
been made amenable to justice at Athens, they would have 
cared little for the people of Athens, and would have paid 
court only to those individual Athenians, generals, trierarchs, or 
envoys, who visited the islands on service ; but under the exist- 
ing system, the subjects were compelled to visit Athens either 
as plaintiffs or defendants, and were thus under the necessity of 
paying court to the bulk of the people also — that is, to those 
humbler citizens out of whom the dikasteries were formed; 
they supplicated the dikasts in court for favour or lenient deal- 
ing.^ But this is only an invidious manner of discrediting what 

^ Plutarch, Pelopiclas, c. 20 : Plutarch, Amator. Narrat. c. p. 772. 

* See infra^ chap. xlix. 

® Xenophon, Rep. Athen. i. 18. ITpbs rovroiSf €t ijl€V iirl BUas 
ol av/xfiaxoif robs iKn\ 4 ovTas *Adi!}valcoy irlfioov /xSuovSf robs t€ 
crrparrjyohs kuI robs rpiTjpdpxovs Kal irpto'^ets' vvv 5 * ijvdyKaarai rbv drj/xov 
Ko\aK€ 6 €ip TUP *A$rivaioov tTs 'iKaffros rwp ffvpLixdx<pVf yiypdxTKWP fin Sei pl\p 
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was really a protection to the allies, both in purpose and in 
reality. For it was a lighter lot to be brought for trial before 
the dikastery, than to be condemned without redress by the 
general on service, or to be forced to buy off his condemnation 
by a bribe. Moreover the dikastery was open not merely to 
receive accusations against citizens of the allied cities, but also 
to entertain complaints which they preferred against others. 

Assuming the dikasteries at Athens to be ever so defective as 
tribunals for administering justice, we must recollect that they 
were the same tribunals under which every Athenian citizen 
held his own fortune or reputation, and that the native of 
any subject city was admitted to the same chance of justice as 
the native of Athens. Accordingly we find the Athenian envoy 
at Sparta, immediately before the Peloponnesian war, taking 
peculiar credit to the imperial city on this ground, for equal 
dealing with her subject-allies. “ If our power (he says) were 
to pass into other hands, the comparison would presently show 
how moderate we are in the use of it : but as regards us, our 
very moderation is unfairly turned to our disparagement rather 
than to our praise. For even though we put ourselves at dis- 
advantage in matters litigated with our allies, and though we 
have appointed such matters to be judged among ourselves, and 
under laws equal to both parties, we are represented as animated 
by nothing better than a love of litigation.’^ ^ ‘‘ Our allies (he 

a(pLK6fx€vou ^ovpai Ka\ Ao/Scir, ovk iv &\Kois ricriv, aAA’ iu rep 

d-fj/jicff 05 iari v6fxos ’Adrjvrjcri. Kal avrifioArjaat avajKd^^rat iv rois 5i/ca- 
(XTTjplois, Kal €i(Ti6pros tov, ^iriXaixfidv^aQai rrjs rovro oOu ot 

cry^/xaxot SoyAoi rod d'fjjj.ov ruv ^Adrfvalav Kadeardai ixdWov. 

1 Thiicyd. i. 76 , 77 . "'AKKovs 7’ Uv oZu olSjxeda rd ^jxir^pa Ka^ovras 
du ix6.\i(Tra ef ri ixirpi.d^ofxiV' ^pup 5e ical iK rod iirieLKods a5o|fa rh 
TrAeov I; inaipos ovk elKdrcos irepUcrri. Kal iXacrcroviifvoi yap iv rats 
fioXalais irphs rods ^v/xjidxovs tiKaiSy Kal Trap’ ^puv auru7s iv rois dpLoiois 
p6/xois 7roi‘{}aaur€S rds icplcreis, (piAodiKeiy ^OKod/aep^ &C. 

I construe ^v/x^oXalais dUais as connected in meaning with ^v/x^dKaia and 
not with ^v/jLfio\a — following Dukcr and Bloomfield in preference to Poppo 
and Goller : see the elaborate notes of the two latter editors. AIkui dnh 
^v/jl^6\(cv indicated the ariangements concluded by special convention 
between two different cities, by consent of both, for the purpose of deter- 
mining controversies between their respective citizens : they were something 
essentially apart from the ordinary judicial arrangements of either state. 
Now what the Athenian orator here insists upon is exactly the contrary of 
this idea : he says that the allies were admitted to the benefit of Athenian 
trial and Athenian laws, in like manner with the citizens themselves. The 
judicial arrangements by which the Athenian allies weie brought before the 
Athenian dikasteries cannot with propriety be said to be S//fai dirh ^vfjL$6\ccv ; 
unless the act of original incorporation into the confederacy of Delos is to 
be regarded as a Ivix^oKov or agreement — which in a large sense it might 
be, though not in the proper sense in which 5kai iirb ^vpi^dKoov are 
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adds) would complain less if we made open use of our superior 
force with regard to them ; but we discard such maxims, and 

commonly mentioned. Moreover I think that the passage of Antipho (De 
Ccede Herodis, p. 745) proves that it was the citizens of places not in 
alliance with Athens who litigated with Athenians according to Sf/cax a^rh 
^vfx$ 6 \oov — not the allies of Athens while they resided in their own native 
cities ; for I agree with the interpretation which Hoeckh puts upon this 
passage, in opposition to Platner and Schdmann (Boeckh, Public Fcon. of 
uiVthens, book iii. ch. xvi. p. 403, Eng. transl. ; Schomann, Der Attisch. 
Prozess, p. 778 ; Platner, Prozess und Klagen bei den Attikern, ch. iv. 2, 
]). 110-112, where the latter discusses both the passages of Antipho and 
'i'hucydides). 

7’he passages in Demosthenes, Orat. de Halones. c. 3, pp. 98, 99 ; and 
Andokides cont. Alkibiad. c. 7, p. 121 (I quote this latter oration, though 
It ts undoubtedly spurious, because we may well suppose the author of it to 
be conveisant with the nature and contents of |u/z/3oXa), give us a sufficient 
idea of these judicial conventions, or |u/ii8oAa — special and liable to differ 
in each particular case. They seem to me essentially distinct from that 
systematic scheme of proceeding whereby the dikastcries of Athens were 
made cognisant of all, or most, important controversies among or between 
the allied cities, as well as of political accusations. 

M. Boeckh draws a distinction between the autonomous aWies (Chios and 
Lesbos, at the time immediately before the Peloponnesian war) and the 
sudject-a.\\its ; “ the former class (he says) retained possession of unlimited 
jurisdiction, whereas the latter were compelled to try all their disputes in 
the courts of Athens.” Doubtless this distinction would prevail to a certain 
degree, but how far it was pushed we can hardly say. Suppose that a 
dispute took place between Chios and one of the subjectdslands — or 
between an individual Chian and an individual Thasian — would not the 
Chian plaintiff sue, or the Chian defendant be sued before the Athenian 
dikastery? Suppose that an Athenian citizen or officer became involved 
in dispute with a Chian, would not the Athenian dikastery be the 
competent court, whichever of the two were plaintiff or defendant? 
Suppose a Chian citizen or magistrate to be suspected of fomenting revolt, 
would it not be competent to any accuser, either Chian or Athenian, to 
indict him before the dikastery at Athens ? Abuse of power, or peculation, 
committed by Athenian officers at Chios, must of course be brought before 
the Athenian dikasteries, just as much as if the crime had been committed 
at Thasos or Naxos. We have no evidence to help us in regard to these 
questions ; but I incline to believe that the difference in respect to judicial 
arrangement, between the autonomous and the subject-allies, was less in 
degree than M. Boeckh believes. We must recollect that the arrangement 
was not all pure hardship to the allies — the liability to be prosecuted was 
accompanied with the privilege of prosecuting for injuries received. 

There is one remark however which appears to me of importance for 
understanding the testimonies on this subject. The Athenian empire, 
properly so called, which began by the confederacy of Delos after the 
Persian invasion, was completely destroyed at the close of the Peloponnesian 
war, when Athens was conquered and taken. But after some years had 
elapsed, towards the year 377 B.C., Athens again began to make maritime 
conquests, to acquire allies, to receive tribute, to assemble a .synod, and to 
resume her footing of something like an imperial city. Now her power 
over her allies during this second period of empire was not near so great 
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deal with them upon an equal footing : and they are so accus- 
tomed to this that they think themselves entitled to complain 
at every trifling disappointment of their expectations.^ They 
suffered worse hardships under the Persians before our empire 
began, and they would suffer worse under you (the Spartans) if 
you were to succeed in conquering us and making our empire 
yours.” 

History bears out the boast of the Athenian orator, both as to 
the time preceding and following the empire of Athens.^ And 
an Athenian citizen indeed might well regard it not as a hard- 
ship, but as a privilege to the subject-allies, that they should be 
allowed to sue him before the dikastery, and to defend them- 
selves before the same tribunal either in case of wrong done to 
him, or in case of alleged treason to the imperial authority of 
Athens ; they were thereby put upon a level with himself. 
Still more would he find reason to eulogise the universal com- 
petence of these dikasteries in providing a common legal author- 
ity for all disputes of the numerous distinct communities of 
the empire one with another, and for the safe navigation and 
general commerce of the yKgean. That complaints were raised 
against it among the subject-allies is noway surprising. For 
the empire of Athens generally was inconsistent with that sepa- 
rate autonomy to which every town thought itself entitled; and 
this central judicature was one of its prominent and constantly 
operative institutions, as well as a striking mark of dependence 

as it had been during the first, between the Persian and Peloponnesian 
wars : nor can we be at all sure that what is true of the second is also true 
of the first. And I think it probable, that those statements of the gram- 
marians, which represent the allies as carrying on Binas anh in 

ordinary practice with the Athenians, may really be true about the second 
empire or alliance. Bekker, Anecdota, p. 436. *A 97 jya 7 oi awh 
idiKa^oy rois vtttjkSois' ovrws *ApiGrroT 4 \r}s. Pollux, viii, 63. 'Arrh 
\(av Be Biktj Bre ol (rvixjxaxot- iBiKaCovro. Also Hesychius, i. 489. The 
statement here ascribed to Aristotle may very probably be true about the 
second alliance, though it cannot be held true for the first. In the second, 
the Athenians may really have had |vjuj0oXa, or special conventions for 
judicial business, with many of their principal allies, instead of making 
Athens the authoritative centre, and heir to the Delian synod, as they did 
during the first. It is to be remaiked however that Harpokration, in the 
explanation which he gives of ^vfx^o\ay treats them in a perfectly general 
way, as conventions for settlement of judicial controversy between city and 
city, without any particular allusion to Athens and her allies. Compare 
Heffter, Athenaische Genchtsverfassung, iii. i, 3, p. 91. 

^ Thucyd. i. 77 * Gt Be (the allies) eiOicr f^evoi Trphs ^fias iiirh rod 
i(Tov dfiiXeiy, &c. 

® Compare Isokrat^s, Or. iv. Panegyric, pp. 62,66, sect, 116-138; and 
Or. xii. Panathenaic. p. 247-254, sect. 72-1 ii ; Or. viii. De Pace, p. 178, 
sect. seqq* ; Plutarch, Lysand. c. 13; Cornel. Nepos, Lysaiid. c. 2, 3. 
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to the subordinate communities. Yet we may safely affirm that 
if empire was to be maintained at all, no way of maintaining it 
could be found at once less oppressive and more beneficial 
than the superintending competence of the dikasteries — a system 
not taking its rise in the mere ‘‘love of litigation” (if indeed we 
are to reckon this a real feature in the Athenian character, which 
I shall take another opportunity of examining), much less in 
those petty collateral interests indicated by Xenophon,^ such as 
the increased customs duty, rent of houses, and hire of slaves 
at Peiraeus, and the larger profits of the heralds, arising from 
the influx of suitors. It was nothing but the power, originally 
inherent in the confederacy of Delos, of arbitration between 
members and enforcement of duties towards the whole — a 
power inherited by Athens from that synod, and enlarged to 
meet the political wants of her empire ; to which end it was 
essential, even in the view of Xenophon himself.^ It may be 
that the dikastery was not always impartial between Athenian 
citizens privately, or the Athenian commonwealth collectively, 
and the subject-allies, — and in so far the latter had good reason 
to complain. But on the other hand we have no ground for 
suspecting it of deliberate or standing unfairness, or of any 
other defects than such as were inseparable from its constitution 
and procedure, whoever might be the parties under trial. 

We are now considering the Athenian empire as it stood 
before the Peloponnesian war ; before the increased exactions 
and the multiplied revolts, to which that war gave rise — before 
the cruelties which accompanied the suppression of those revolts, 
and which so deeply stained the character of Athens — before 
that aggravated fierceness, mistrust, contempt of obligation, 
and rapacious violence, which Thucydides so emphatically 
indicates as having been infused into the Greek bosom by the 
fever of an all-pervading contest.® There had been before this 
time many revolts of the Athenian dependencies, from the 
earliest at Naxos down to the latest at Samos. All had been 

^ Xenophon, Repub. Ath. i. 17. 

® Xenophon, Repub. Ath. i. 16. lie states it as one of the advantageous 
consequences, which induced the Athenians to bring the suits and com- 
plaints of the allies to Athens for trial — that the prytaneia, or fees paid 
upon entering a cause for trial, became sufficiently large to furnish all the 
pay for the dikasts throughout the year. 

But in another part of his treatise (iii. 2, 3) he represents the Athenian 
dikasteries as overloaded with judicial business, much more than they could 
possibly get through ; insomuch that there were long delays before causes 
could be brought on for trial. It could hardly be any great object there- 
fore to multiply complaints artificially, in order to make fees for the dikasts. 

^ See his well-known comments on the seditions at Korkyra, iii. 82, 83. 
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successfully suppressed, but in no case had Athens displayed 
the same unrelenting rigour as we shall find hereafter manifested 
towards Mitylene, Skione, and Melos. The policy of Perikles, 
now in the plenitude of his power at Athens, was cautious and 
conservative, averse to forced extension of empire as well as to 
those increased burdens on the dependent allies which such 
schemes would have entailed, and tending to maintain that 
assured commerce in the JEgescn by which all of them must 
have been gainers — not without a conviction that the contest 
must arise sooner or later between Athens and Sparta, and that 
the resources as well as the temper of the allies must be hus- 
banded against that contingency. If we read in Thucydides 
the speech of the envoy from Mitylene ^ at Olympia, delivered 
to the Lacedaemonians and their allies in the fourth year of the 
Peloponnesian war, on occasion of the revolt of the city from 
Athens — a speech imploring aid and setting forth the strongest 
impeachment against Athens which the facts could be made to 
furnish — we shall be surprised how weak the case is and how 
much the speaker is conscious of its weakness. He has nothing 
like practical grievances and oppressions to urge against the 
imperial city. He does not dwell upon enormity of tribute, 
unpunished misconduct of Athenian officers, hardship of bring- 
ing causes for trial to Athens, or other sufferings of the subjects 
generally. He has nothing to say except that they were defence- 
less and degraded subjects, and that Athens held authority over 
them without and against their own consent : and in the case 
of Mitylene, not so much as this could be said, since she was 
on the footing of an equal, armed, and autonomous ally. Of 
course this state of forced dependence was one which the allies, 
or such of them as could stand alone, would naturally and 
reasonably shake off whenever they had an opportunity.^ But 
the negative evidence, derived from the speech of the Mity- 
lenaean orator, goes far to make out the point contended for by 
the Athenian speaker at Sparta immediately before the war — 
that, beyond the fact of such forced dependence, the allies had 
little practically to complain of. A city like Mitylene might 
be strong enough to protect itself and its own commerce without 
the help of Athens. But to the weaker allies, the breaking up 
of the Athenian empire would have greatly lessened the security 

1 Thucyd. iii. 11-14. 

* So the Athenian orator Diodotus puts it in his speech deprecating 
the extreme punishment about to be inflicted on Mitylene — iiif riva 
Kcd. fila cIkStvs trphs aifrovofilav airoffravr a 

(Thucyd. iii. 46). 
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both of individuals and of commerce, in the waters of the 
^"gean, and their freedom would thus have been purchased at 
the cost of considerable positive disadvantages.^ 

^ It is to be recollected that the Athenian empire was essentially a 
government of depe 7 tdencies ; Athens as an imperial state exercising authority 
over subordinate governments. To maintain beneficial relations between 
two governments, — one supreme — the other subordinate — and to make the 
system work to the satisfaction of the people in the one as well as of the 
people in the other — has always been found a problem of great difficulty. 
Whoever reads the instructive volume of Sir. G. C. Lewis (Essay on the 
Government of Dependencies), and the number of instances of practical 
misgovernment in this matter which are set forth therein — will be inclined 
to think that the empire of Athens over her allies makes comparatively a 
creditable figure. It will most certainly stand full comparison with the 
government of England over dependencies in the last century ; as illustrated 
by the history of Ireland, with the penal laws against the Catholics —by the 
declaration of independence published in 1776 by the American colonies, 
setting forth the grounds of their separation — and by the pleadings of Mr. 
Buike against Warren Hastings, 

A statement and legal trial alluded to by Sir George Lewis (p. 367) 
elucidates further two points not unimportant on the present occasion ; 
I. The illiberal and humiliating vein of sentiment which is apt to arise in 
citizens of the supreme government towards those of the subordinate. 2. 
The protection which English Jury-trial, nevertheless, afforded to the 
citizens of the dependency against oppression by English officers. 

“ An action was brought in the Court of Common Pleas, in 1773, by 
Mr. Anthony Fabrigas a native of Minorca, against General Mostyn the 
governor of the island. The facts proved at the trial were, that Governor 
Mostyn had arrested the plaintiff, imprisoned him, and transported him to 
Spain without any foim of trial, on the ground that the plaintiff had 
presented to him a petition for redress of grievances in a manner which he 
deemed improper. Mr. Justice Gould left it to the jury to say, whether the 
plaintiff’s behaviour was such as to afford a just conclusion that he was 
about to stir up sedition and mutiny in the garrison, or whether he meant 
no more than earnestly to press his suit and obtain a redress of grievances. 
If they thought the latter, the plaintiff was entitled to recover in the action. 
The jury gave a verdict for the plaintiff with ;,^3000 damages. In the 
following term an application was made for a new trial, whicli was refused 
by the whole court. 

“The following remarks of the counsel for Governor Mostyn on this 
trial contain a plain and naive statement of the doctrine, that a dependency 
is to be governed 7 iot for its own interest^ but for that of the dominant state, 

* Gentlemen of the jury (said the counsel), it will be time for me now to 
take notice of another circumstance, notorious to all the gentlemen who 
have been settled in the island, that the natives of Minorca are but ill- 
affected to the English and to the English government. It is not much to 
be wondered at. They are the descendants of Spaniards ; and they consider 
Spain as the country to which they ought naturally to belong : it is not at 
all to be wondered at that they are indisposed to the English whom they 
consider as their conquerors. — Of all the Minorquins in the island, the 
plaintiff perhaps stands singularly and eminently the most seditious, turbu- 
lent, and dissatisfied sutiject to the crown of Great Britain that is to be 
found in Minorca. Gentlemen, he is, or chooses to be^ called the tatriol of 
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Nearly the whole of the Grecian world (putting aside Italian, 
Sicilian, and African Greek) was at this time included either in 
the alliance of Lacedaemon or in that of Athens, so that the 
truce of thirty years ensured a suspension of hostilities every- 
where. Moreover the Lacedaemonian confederates had deter- 
mined by a majority of votes to refuse the request of Samos 
for aid in her revolt against Athens : whereby it seemed 
established, as practical international law, that neither of these 
two great aggregate bodies should intermeddle with the other, 
and that each should restrain or punish its own disobedient 
members.^ » 

Of this refusal, which materially affected the course of events, 
the main advisers had been the Corinthians, in spite of that 
fear and dislike of Athens which prompted many of the allies 
to vote for war.^ The position of the Corinthians was peculiar ; 
for while Sparta and her other allies were chiefly land-powers, 

Minorca. Now patriotism is a very pretty thing among ourselves, and we 
owe much to it : we owe our liberties to it ; but we should have but little 
to value, and perhaps we should have but little of what we now enjoy, were 
it not for our trade. And for the sake of our trade.^ it is not fit that we 
should encourage patriotism in Mifrorca : for it is there destructive of our 
trade, and there is an end to our trade in the Mediterranean, if it goes there. 
But here tt is vety well : for the body of the people in this country will have 
it : they have demanded it — and in consequence of their demands, they 
have enjoyed liberties which they will transmit to their posterity — and it is 
not in the power of this government to deprive them of it. But they will 
take care of all our conquests abroad. If that spirit prevailed in Minorca, 
the consequence would be the loss of that country, and of course of our 
Mediterranean trade. We should be sorry to set all our slaves free in our 
plantations.’ ” 

The prodigious sum of damages awarded by the jury shows the strength 
of their sympathy with this Minorquin plaintiff against the English officer. 
I doubt not that the feeling of the dikastery at Athens was much of the 
same kind, and often quite as strong ; sincerely disposed to protect the 
subject-allies against misconduct of Athenian trierarchs or inspectors. 

The feelings expressed in the speech above cited would also often find 
utterance from Athenian orators in the assembly : and it would not be 
difficult to produce parallel passages, in which these orators imply dis- 
content on the part of the allies to be the natural state of things, such as 
Athens could not hope to escape. The speech here given shows that such 
feelings arise, almost inevitably, out of the uncomfortable relation of two 
governments, one supreme, and the other subordinate. They are not the 
product of peculiar cruelty and oppression on the part of the Athenian 
democracy, as Mr. Mitford and so many others have sought to prove. 

^ See the important passage already adverted to in a prior note. 

Thucyd. i. 40. ouSf yap Xa/alcou hTroardvreev \l/ 7 j<pou TTpoaeBljueBa 

ivavrlav vfxTv, iS>v dWoev heKoirovvqorloov 6i xph avrois 

hjjLiJveip, (pavepws de hvr elvo fxev robs irpocri) Kovras ^v/xfidxovs 
abrSp riva Ko\d(€iv. 

2 Thucyd. i. 33. 
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Corinth had been from early times maritime, commercial, and 
colonising. She had indeed once possessed the largest navy 
in Greece, along with ^gina ; but either she had not increased 
it at all during the last forty years, or if she had, her compara- 
tive naval importance had been sunk by the gigantic expansion 
of Athens. The Corinthians had both commerce and colonies 
— Leukas, Anaktorium, Ambrakia, Korkyra, &c., along or near 
the coast of Epirus : they had also their colony Potidsea, 
situated on the isthmus of Pall^ne in Thrace, and intimately 
connected with them : and the interest of their commerce made 
them averse to collision with the superior navy of the Athenians. 
It was this consideration which had induced them to resist the 
impulse of the Lacedaemonian allies towards war on behalf of 
Samos. For though their feelings both of jealousy and hatred 
against Athens were even now strong,^ arising greatly out of 
the struggle a few years before the acquisition of Megara to the 
Athenian alliance — prudence indicated that in a war against 
the first naval power in Greece, they were sure to be the 
greatest losers. 

So long as the policy of Corinth pointed towards peace, there 
was every probability that war would be avoided, or at least 
accepted only in a case of grave necessity, by the Lacedaemonian 
alliance But a contingency, distant as well as unexpected, 
which occurred about five years after the revolt of Samos, 
reversed all these chances, and not only extinguished the 
dispositions of Corinth towards peace, but even transformed 
her into the forward instigator of war. 

Amidst the various colonies planted from Corinth along the 
coast of Epirus, the greater number acknowledged on her part 
an hegemony or supremacy.^ What extent of real power and 
interference this acknowledgement implied, in addition to the 
honorary dignity, we are not in a condition to say. But the 
Corinthians were popular, and had not carried their interference 
beyond the point which the colonists themselves found accept- 
able. To these amicable relations, however, the powerful 
Korkyra formed a glaring exception — having been generally at 
variance, sometimes in the most aggravated hostility, with its 
mother-city, and withholding from her even the accustomed 
tributes of honorary and filial respect. It was amidst such 
relations of habitual ill-will between Corinth and Korkyra that 
a dispute grew up respecting the city of Epidamnus (known 
afterwards in the Roman times as Dyrrachium, hard by the 

^ Thucyd. i. 42. 

^ Thucyd. i. 38. 7 )y€ix 6 p€s re elvai Kal ra OavjJid^eaBui, 
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modern Durazzo) — a colony founded by the Korkyraeans on 
the coast of Illyria in the Ionic Gulf, considerably to the north 
of their own island. So strong was the sanctity of Grecian 
custom in respect to the foundation of colonies, that the 
Korkyraeans, in spite of their enmity to Corinth, had been 
obliged to select the QEkist (or Founder-in-Chief) of Epi- 
damnus from that city — a citizen of Herakleid descent named 
Phalius — along with whom there had also come some Corin- 
thian settlers. And thus Epidamnus, though a Korkyraean 
colony, was nevertheless a recognised grand-daughter (if the 
expression may be allowed) of Corinth, the recollection of 
which was perpetuated by the solemnities periodically celebrated 
in honour of the QEkist.^ 

Founded on the isthmus of an outlying peninsula on the 
sea-coast of the Illyrian Taulantii, Epidamnus was at first 
prosperous, and acquired a considerable territory as well as a 
numerous population. But during the years immediately 
preceding the period which we have now reached, it had been 
exposed to great reverses. Internal sedition between the 
oligarchy and the people, aggravated by attacks from the 
neighbouring Illyrians, had crippled its power; and a recent 
revolution, in which the people put down the oligarchy, had 
reduced it still further — since the oligarchical exiles, collecting 
a force and allying themselves with the Illyrians, harassed the 
city grievously both by sea and land. The Epidamnian demo- 
cracy was in such straits as to be forced to send to Korkyra 
for aid. Their envoys sat down as suppliants at the temple of 
Here, cast themselves on the mercy of the Korkyraeans, and 
besought them to act both as mediators with the exiled oli- 
garchy, and as auxiliaries against the Illyrians. Though the 
Korkyraeans, themselves democratically governed, might have 
been expected to sympathise with these suppliants and their 
prayers, yet their feeling was decidedly opposite. For it was 
the Epidamnian oligarchy who were principally connected with 
Korkyra, from whence their forefathers had emigrated, and 
where their family burial-places as well as their kinsmen were 
still to be found : ^ while the Demos, or small proprietors and 
tradesmen of Epidamnus, may perhaps have been of miscel- 
laneous origin, and at any rate had no visible memorials of 
ancient lineage in the mother-island. Having been refused aid 

^ Thucyd. i. 24, 25. 

2 Thucyd. i. 26. ^\ 6 oy yhp h K€pKvpau ol rwv ^EirtZaixviojv (pvydZes^ 

Tacpovs T€ dTro^€iKv{fVT€S Ka\ ^vyy€V€iap %v v(>oi(Tx 6 iJL€voi ^deoyro dcpas 
Kurdyeiv, 
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from Korkyra, and finding their distressed condition in- 
supportable, the Epidamnians next thought of applying to 
Corinth. But as this was a step of questionable propriety, their 
envoys were directed first to take the opinion of the Delphian 
god. His oracle having given an unqualified sanction, they 
proceeded to Corinth with their mission ; describing their 
distress as well as their unavailing application at Korkyra — 
tendering Epidamnus to the Corinthians as to its (Ekists and 
chiefs, with the most urgent entreaties for immediate aid to 
preserve it from ruin — and not omitting to insist on the divine 
sanction just obtained. It was found easy to persuade the 
Corinthians, who, looking upon Epidamnus as a joint colony 
from Corinth and Korkyra, thought themselves not only 
authorised, but bound, to undertake its defence — a resolution 
much prompted by their ancient feud against Korkyra. They 
speedily organised an expedition, consisting partly of intended 
new settlers, partly of a protecting military force — Corinthian, 
Leukadian, and Ambrakiotic : which combined body, in order 
to avoid opposition from the powerful Korkyrajan navy, was 
marched by land as far as Apolldnia, and transported from 
thence by sea to Epidamnus.^ 

The arrival of such a reinforcement rescued the city for the 
moment, but drew upon it a formidable increase of peril from 
the Korkyrseans ; who looked upon the interference of Corinth 
as an infringement of their rights, and resented it in the 
strongest manner. Their feelings were further inflamed by the 
Epidamnian oligarchical exiles, who, coming to the island with 
petitions for succour and appeals to the tombs of their Korky- 
raean ancestors, found a ready sympathy. They were placed 
on board a fleet of twenty-five triremes, afterwards strengthened 
by a further reinforcement, which was sent to Epidamnus with 
the insulting requisition that they should be forthwith restored 
and the new-comers from Corinth dismissed. No attention 
being paid to such demands, the Korkyrreans commenced the 
blockade of the city with forty ships and with an auxiliary land- 
force of Illyrians — making proclamation that any jierson within, 
citizen or not, might depart safely if he chose, but would be 
dealt with as an enemy if he remained. How many persons 
profited by this permission we do not know ; but at least enough 
to convey to Corinth the news that their troops in Epidamnus 
wxre closely besieged. The Corinthians immediately hastened 
the equipment of a second expedition — sufficient not only for 
the rescue of the place, but to surmount that resistance which 
^ Thucyd. i. 26. 
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the Korkyraeans were sure to offer. In addition to thirty 
triremes, and three thousand hoplites, of their own, they 
solicited aid both in ships and money from many of their allies. 
Eight ships fully manned were furnished by Megara, four by 
Pales in the island of Kephallenia, five by Epidaurus, two by 
Troezen, one by Hermione, ten by Leukas, and eight by 
Ambrakia — together with pecuniary contributions from Thebes, 
Phlius, and Elis. They further proclaimed a public invitation 
for new settlers to Epidamnus, promising equal political rights 
to all ; an option being allowed to any one, who wished to 
become a settler without being ready to depart at once, to 
ensure future admission by depositing the sum of fifty Corinth- 
ian drachmas. Though it might seem that the prospects of 
these new settlers were full of doubt and danger, yet such was 
the confidence entertained in the metropolitan protection of 
Corinth, that many were found as well to join the fleet, as to 
pay down the deposit for liberty of future junction. 

All these proceedings on the part of Corinth, though under- 
taken with intentional hostility towards Korkyra, had not been 
preceded by any formal proposition such as was customary 
among Grecian states — a harshness of dealing arising not 
merely from her hatred towards Korkyra, but also from the 
peculiar political position of that island, which stood alone and 
isolated, not enrolled either in the Athenian or in the Lace- 
daemonian alliance. The Korkyraeans, well aware of the serious 
preparation now going on at Corinth and of the union among 
so many cities against them, felt themselves hardly a match for 
it alone, in spite of their wealth and their formidable naval 
force of 120 triremes, inferior only to that of Athens. They 
made an effort to avert the storm by peaceable means, prevail- 
ing upon some mediators from Sparta and Sikyon to accompany 
them to Corinth ; where, while they required that the forces 
and settlers recently despatched to Epidamnus should be with- 
drawn, denying all right on the part of Corinth to interfere in 
that colony — they at the same time offered, if the point were 
disputed, to refer it for arbitration either to some impartial 
Peloponnesian city, or to the Delphian oracle ; such arbiter to 
determine to which of the two cities Epidamnus as a colony 
really belonged — and the decision to be obeyed by both. 
They solemnly deprecated recourse to arms, which, if persisted 
in, would drive them as a matter of necessity to seek new allies 
such as they would not willingly apply to. To this the 
Corinthians answered that they could entertain no proposition 
until the Korkyr?ean besieging force was withdrawn from 

VOL. VI. E 
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Epidamnus. Whereupon the Korkyraeans rejoined that they 
would withdraw it at once, provided the new settlers and the 
troops sent by Corinth were removed at the same time. Either 
there ought to be this reciprocal retirement, or the Korkyraeans 
would acquiesce in the status quo on both sides, until the 
arbiters should have decided.^ 

Although the Korkyraeans had been unwarrantably harsh in 
rejecting the first supplication from Epidamnus, yet in their 
propositions made at Corinth, right and equity were on their 
side. But the Corinthians had gone too far, and assumed 
an attitude too decidedly aggressive, to admit of listening to 
arbitration. Accordingly, so soon as their armament was 
equipped, they set sail for Epidamnus, despatching a herald 
to declare war formally against the Korkyraeans. When the 
armament, consisting of seventy-five triremes under Aristeus, 
Kallikrates, and Timanor, with 2000 hoplites under Archetimus 
and Isarchidas, had reached Cape Aktium at the mouth of the 
Ambrakian Gulf, it was met by a KorkyrcCan herald in a little 
boat forbidding all further advance — a summons of course 
unavailing, and quickly followed by the appearance of the 
Korkyrsean fleet. Out of the 120 triremes which constituted 
the naval establishment of the island, forty were engaged in the 
siege of Epidamnus, but all the remaining eighty were now 
brought into service ; the older ships being specially repaired 
for the occasion. In the action which ensued, they gained a 
complete victory, destroying fifteen Corinthian ships, and taking 
a considerable number of prisoners. And on the very day of 
the victory, Epidamnus surrendered to their besieging fleet, 
under covenant that the Corinthians within it should be held 
as prisoners, and that the other new-comers should be sold as 
slaves. The Corinthians and their allies did not long keep the 
sea after their defeat, but retired home, while the Korkyraeans 
remained undisputed masters of the neighbouring sea. Having 
erected a trophy on Leukimme, the adjoining promontory of 
their island, they proceeded, according to the melancholy 
practice of Grecian warfare, to kill all their prisoners ^ — except 

^ Thucyd. i. 28. 

2 To illustrate this treatment of prisoners of war among the ancient 
Greeks, I transcribe an incident from the more recent history of Europe. 
It is contained in Bassompierre's description of his campaign in Hungary 
in 1603, with the German and Hungarian army under Count de Rossworm, 
against the Turks : — 

“ Apres cette victoirc, nous repassdmes toute I’armee de Tautre c6te du 
Danube en notre camp. Le general commanda que I’on tuat tous les pri- 
sonniers du jour precedent, parcequ'ils embarrassoient I’arm^e : qui fut une 
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the Corinthians, who were carried home and detained as prizes 
of great value for purposes of negotiation. They next began to 
take vengeance on those allies of Corinth who had lent assistance 
to the recent expedition : they ravaged the territory of Leukas, 
burnt Kyllene the seaport of Elis, and inflicted so much damage 
that the Corinthians were compelled towards the end of the 
summer to send a second armament to Cape Aktium, for the 
defence of Leukas, Anaktorium, and Ambrakia. The Korky- 
rsean fleet was again assembled near Cape Leukimme, but no 
further action took place, and at the approach of winter both 
armaments were disbanded.^ 

Deeply were the Corinthians humiliated by their defeat at 
sea, together with the dispersion of the settlers whom they had 
brought together : and though their original project was frus- 
trated by the loss of Epidamnus, they were only the more bent 
on complete revenge against their old enemy Korkyra. They 
employed themselves for two entire years after the battle in 
building new ships and providing an armament adequate to 
their purposes : and in particular, they sent round not only to 
the Peloponnesian seaports, but also to the islands under the 
empire of Athens, in order to take into their pay the best class 
of seamen. By such prolonged efforts, ninety well-manned 
Corinthian ships were ready to set sail in the third year after 
the battle. The entire fleet, when reinforced by the allies, 
amounted to not less than 150 sail; twenty-seven triremes from 
Ambrakia, twelve from Megara, ten from Elis, as many from 
Leukas, and one from Anaktorium. Each of these allied 
squadrons had officers of its own, while the Corinthian Xeno- 
kleides and four others were commanders-in-chief.^ 

But the elaborate preparations going on at Corinth were no 
secret to the Korkyraeans, who well knew, besides, the numerous 
allies which that city could command, and her extensive 
influence throughout Greece. So formidable an attack was 
more than they could venture to brave, alone and unaided. 
They had never yet enrolled themselves among the allies either 
of Athens or of Lacedaemon. It had been their pride and 
policy to maintain a separate line of action, which, by means of 
their wealth, their power, and their very peculiar position, they 
had hitherto been enabled to do with safety. That they had 
been able so to proceed with safety, however, was considered 
both by friends and enemies as a peculiarity belonging to their 

chose bien cruelle, de voir tuer de sangfroid plus de huit cents hommes 
rendus.’’— M^moires de Bassompierre, p, 308 ; collect. P^titot. 

^ Thucyd. i. 29, 30. ^ Thucyd. i. 31-46. 
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island ; from whence we may draw an inference how little the 
islands in the ^gean, now under the Athenian empire, would 
have been able to maintain any real independence, if that 
empire had been broken up. But though Korkyra had been 
secure in this policy of isolation up to the present moment, such 
had been the increase and consolidation of forces elsewhere 
throughout Greece, that even she could pursue it no longer. 
To apply for admission into the Lacedaemonian confederacy, 
wherein her immediate enemy exercised paramount influence, 
being out of the question, she had no choice except to seek 
alliance with Athens. That city had as yet no dependencies in 
the Ionic Gulf ; she was not of kindred lineage, nor had she 
had any previous amicable relations with the Dorian Korkyra. 
But if there was thus no previous fact or feeling to lay the 
foundation of alliance, neither was there anything to forbid it ; 
for in the truce between Athens and Sparta, it had been 
expressly stipulated, that any city not actually enrolled in the 
alliance of either, might join the one or the other at pleasure.^ 
While the proposition of alliance was thus formally open either 
for acceptance or refusal, the time and circumstances under 
which it was to be made rendered it full of grave contingencies 
to all parties. The Korkyraean envoys, who now for the first 
time visited Athens for the purpose of making it, came thither 
with doubtful hopes of success, though to their island the 
question was one of life or death. 

According to the modern theories of government, to declare 
war, to make peace, and to contract alliances, are functions 
proper to be entrusted to the executive government apart from 
the representative assembly. According to ancient ideas, these 
were precisely the topics most essential to submit for the 
decision of the full assembly of the people : and in point of fact 
they were so submitted, even under governments only partially 
democratical ; much more, of course, under the complete 
democracy of Athens. The Korkynean envoys on reaching 
that city would first open their business to the Strategi or 
generals of the state, who would appoint a day for them to be 
heard before the public assembly, with full notice beforehand 
to the citizens. The mission was no secret, for the Korkyraeans 
had themselves intimated their intention at Corinth, at the 
time when they proposed reference of the quarrel to arbitration. 
Even without such notice, the political necessity of the step was 
obvious enough to make the Corinthians anticipate it. Lastly, 
their proxeni at Athens (Athenian citizens who watched over 
^ Thucyd. i. 35-40. 
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Corinthian interests public and private, in confidential corre- 
spondence with that government — and who, sometimes by 
appointment, sometimes as volunteers, discharged partly the 
functions of ambassadors in modern times) would communicate 
to them the arrival of the Korkyrasan envoys. So that, on the 
day appointed for the latter to be heard before the public 
assembly, Corinthian envoys were also present to answer them 
and to oppose the granting of their prayer. 

Thucydides has given in his history the speeches of both ; 
that is, speeches of his own composition, but representing in 
all probability the substance of what was actually said, and of 
what he perhaps himself heard. Though pervaded throughout 
by the peculiar style and harsh structure of the historian, these 
speeches are yet among the plainest and most business-like in 
his whole work ; bringing before us thoroughly the existing 
situation ; which was one of doubt and difficulty, presenting 
reasons of considerable force on each of the opposite sides. 

The Korkyraeans, after lamenting their previous improvidence 
which had induced them to defer seeking alliance until the hour 
of need arrived, presented themselves as claimants for the 
friendship of Athens on the strongest grounds of common 
interest and reciprocal usefulness. Though their existing 
danger and need of Athenian support was now urgent, it had 
not been brought upon them in an unjust quarrel or by dis- 
graceful conduct. They had proposed to Corinth a fair 
arbitration respecting Epidamnus, and their application had 
been refused — which showed where the right of the case lay : 
moreover they w’^ere now exposed single-handed, not to Corinth 
alone, whom they had already vanquished, but to a formidable 
confederacy organised under her auspices, including choice 
mariners hired even from the allies of Athens. In granting 
their prayer, Athens would in the first place neutralise this 
misemployment of her own mariners, and would at the same 
time confer an indelible obligation, protect the cause of right, 
and secure to herself an important reinforcement. For next to 
her own, the Korkyreean naval force was the most powerful in 
Greece, and this was now placed within her reach. If by 
declining the present offer, she permitted Korkyra to be over- 
come, that naval force would pass to the side of her enemies : 
for such were Corinth and the Peloponnesian alliance — and 
such they would soon be openly (Jeclared. In the existing 
state of Greece, a collision between that alliance and Athens 
could not long be postponed. It was with a view to this con- 
tingency that the Corinthians were now seeking to seize Korkyra 
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along with her naval force.^ The policy of Athens therefore 
imperiously called upon her to frustrate such a design, by now 
assisting the Korkyr^eans. She was permitted to do this by the 
terms of the Thirty years' truce. And although some might 
contend that in the present critical conjuncture, acceptance of 
Korkyra was tantamount to a declaration of war with Corinth, 
yet the fact would falsify such predictions ; for Athens would 
so strengthen herself that her enemies would be more than ever 
unwilling to attack her. She would not only render her naval 
force irresistibly powerful, but would become mistress of the 
communication between Sicily and Peloponnesus, and thus 
prevent the Sicilian Dorians from sending reinforcements to the 
Peloponnesians.^ 

To these representations on the part of the Korkyraeans, the 
Corinthian speakers made reply. They denounced the selfish 
and iniquitous policy pursued by Korkyra, not less in the 
matter of Epidamnus than in all former time ^ — which was the 
real reason why she had ever been ashamed of honest allies. 
Above all things, she had always acted undutifully and wickedly 
towards Corinth her mother city, to whom she was bound by 
those ties of colonial allegiance which Grecian morality recog- 
nised, and which the other Corinthian colonies cheerfully 
obeyed.^ Epidamnus was not a Korkyraian, but a Corinthian 
colony. The Korkyraeans, having committed wrong in besieging 

^ Thucycl. i. 33 * Toi»j AaK€dai/j.opiovs <p 6 ^c^ ry x>/x^repcp Tro\€/jL 7 }(TeiovTaSf 
leal rovs KopivQlovs Suvafieuous Trap* avTois Kal vpuv ix^povs ovras Kal 
irpoKaraXafi^avovras 7]fias vvv 4s r^v vfi^repay iTrix^lprjcriu, 'Iva fJL^ T<p Koipcp 
Kar* avTcoy fier* aWTjXwy arcofieyf &c. 

Thucyd. i. 32-36. 

® The description given by Herodotus (vii. 168: compare Diodor. xi. 15) 
of the duplicity of the Korkyrjeans when solicited to aid the Grecian cause 
at the time of the invasion of Xerxes, seems to imply that the unfavourable 
character of them given by the Corinthians coincided with the general 
impression throughout Greece. 

Respecting the prosperity and insolence of the Korkyrtcans, see Aristotle 
apud Zenob. Proverb, iv. 49. 

* Thucyd. i. 38. Attoikoi Se oyres aepeerrao-t re diA Tvayrhs Kal yvy TroXe- 
fiovatf Xeyovres d>s ovk 4^1 rip KaKws Traerx^t*' 4KTreix(pBelT\(Tay. ^jaets ou8* 
avrol (pafiey 47rl r<p virh rovrcoy v^pl^earOai KaroiKlaraiy aXX* 4irl rip ^yepi.6yes 
re elvat Kal rh elKSra BavixA^ecrOai' at yovy AXXai airoiKlai rtficoiriy ^fias, Kal 
uAXiffra {nrh aTrolKwy (rrepy6jj.e6a. 

This is a remarkable passage in illustration of the position of a metropolis 
in regard to her colony. The relation was such as to be comprised under 
the general word hegemony : superiority and right to command on the one 
side, inferiority with duty of reverence and obedience on the other — limited 
in point of extent, though we do not know where the limit was placed, and 
varying probably in each individual case. The Corinthians sent annual 
magistrates to Potidsea, called Epidemiurgi (Thucyd. i. 56). 
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it, had proposed arbitration without being willing to withdraw 
their troops while arbitration was pending : they now impudently 
came to ask Athens to become accessory after the fact, in such 
injustice. The provision of the Thirty years^ truce might seem 
indeed to allow Athens to receive them as allies : but that 
provision was not intended to permit the reception of cities 
already under the tie of colonial allegiance elsewhere — still less 
the reception of cities engaged in an active and pending 
quarrel, where any countenance to one party in the quarrel was 
necessarily a declaration of war against the opposite. If either 
party had a right to invoke the aid of Athens on this occasion, 
Corinth had a better right than Korkyra. For the latter had 
never had any transactions with the Athenians, while Corinth 
was not only still under covenant of amity with them, through 
the Thirty years^ truce — but had also rendered material service 
to them by dissuading the Peloponnesian allies from assisting 
the revolted Samos. By such dissuasion, the Corinthians had 
upheld the principle of Grecian international law, that each 
alliance was entitled to punish its own refractory members. 
They now called upon Athens to respect this principle by not 
interfering between Corinth and her colonial allies,^ especially as 
the violation of it would recoil inconveniently upon Athens 
herself with her numerous dependencies. As for the fear of an 
impending war between the Peloponnesian alliance and Athens, 
such a contingency was as yet uncertain — and might possibly 
never occur at all, if Athens dealt justly, and consented to 
conciliate Corinth on this critical occasion. But it would 
assuredly occur if she refused such conciliation, and the dangers 
thus entailed upon Athens would be far greater than the 
promised naval co-operation of Korkyra would compensate.^ 

Such was the substance of the arguments urged by the con- 
tending envoys before the Athenian public assembly, in this 
momentous debate. For two days did the debate continue, the 
assembly being adjourned over to the morrow ; so considerable 
was the number of speakers, and probably also the divergence 
of their views. Unluckily Thucydides does not give us any of 
these Athenian discourses — not even that of Perikles, who 
determined the ultimate result. 

Epidamnus with its disputed question of metropolitan right 
occupied little the attention of the Athenian assembly. But the 
Korkyrsean naval force was indeed an immense item, since the 
question was whether it should stand on their side or against 

^ Thucyd. i. 40. <pavepS)S 5e hvretTrofiey robs tf poci] Kovr as 
Xov s avr 6 V r ip a Ko\(i^€ ip. ^ Thucyd. i. 37-43. 
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them — an item which nothing could counterbalance except the 
dangers of a Peloponnesian war. “ Let us avoid this last 
calamity (was the opinion of many) even at the sacrifice of 
seeing Korkyra conquered, and all her ships and seamen in the 
service of the Peloponnesian league/' “You will not really 
avoid it, even by that great sacrifice (was the reply of others). 
The generating causes of war are at work — and it will 
infallibly come whatever you may determine respecting Korkyra : 
avail yourselves of the present opening, instead of being driven 
ultimately to undertake the war at great comparative disadvan- 
tage/' Of these two views, the former was at first decidedly 
preponderant in the assembly ; ^ but they gradually came round 
to the latter, which was conformable to the steady conviction of 
Perikles. It was however resolved to take a sort of middle 
course, so as to save Korkyra, and yet, if possible, to escape 
violation of the existing truce and the consequent Peloponnesian 
war. To comply with the request of the Korkyrseans, by 
adopting them unreservedly as allies, would have laid the 
Athenians under the necessity of accompanying them in an 
attack of Corinth, if required — which would have been a 
manifest infringement of the truce. Accordingly nothing more 
was concluded than an alliance for purposes strictly defensive, 
to preserve Korkyra and her possessions in case they were 
attacked : nor was any greater force equipped to back this 
resolve than a squadron of ten triremes, under Lacedaemonius 
son of Kimon. The smallness of this force would satisfy the 
Corinthians that no aggression was contemplated against their 
city, while it would save Korkyra from ruin, and would in fact 
feed the war so as to weaken and cripple the naval force of both 
parties ^ — which was the best result that Athens could hope for. 
The instructions to Lacedaemonius and his two colleagues were 
express : not to engage ip fight with the Corinthians unless they 
were actually approaching Korkyra or some Korkyraean posses- 
sion with a view to attack ; but in that case to do his best on 
the defensive. 

^ Thucyd. i. 44. *A 07 }uahi Se ^Koveravres hiKpoi-ipwVi y^vop.ivT]s Ka\ 51 s 
^KKXrtcrlas, rr? p.kv Trporepa ovx ^crerov rwv KopivOioov aTreSelai'To rovs KSyovSf 
iv 56 rf) varepai^ /xeriyvcoo'aVf &c. 

Ovx ?i(T(Tov in the language of Thucydides usually has the positive meaning 
of piore. 

^ Thucyd. i. 44. Plutarch (Perikles, c. 29) ascribes the smallness of the 
squadron despatched under Lacedsemonius to a petty spite of Perikles 
against that commander, as the son of his old political antagonist Kimon. 
From whomsoever he copied this statement, the motive assigned seems 
quite unworthy of credit. 
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The great Corinthian armament of 150 sail soon took its 
departure from the Gulf, and reached a harbour on the coast of 
Epirus at the Cape called Cheimerium, nearly opposite to the 
southern extremity of Korkyra. They there established a naval 
station and camp, summoning to their aid a considerable force 
from the friendly Epirotic tribes in the neighbourhood. The 
Korkyrtean fleet of no sail, under Meikiades and two others, 
together with the ten Athenian ships, took station at one of the 
adjoining islands called Sybota, while the land-force and 1000 
Zakynthian hoplites were posted on the Korkyr^ean Cape 
Leukimme. Both sides prepared for battle : the Corinthians, 
taking on board three days’ provisions, sailed by night from 
Cheimerium, and encountered in the morning the Korkyraean 
fleet advancing towards them, distributed into three squadrons, 
one under each of the three generals, and having the ten 
Athenian ships at the extreme right Opposed to them were 
ranged the choice vessels of the Corinthians, occupying the left 
of their aggregate fleet : next came the various allies, with 
Megarians and Ambrakiots on the extreme right. Never before 
had two such numerous fleets, both Grecian, engaged in battle. 
But the tactics and manoeuvring were not commensurate to the 
numbers. The decks were crowded with hoplites and bowmen, 
while the rowers below, on the Korkyraean side at least, were 
in great part slaves. The ships on both sides, being rowed 
forward so as to drive in direct impact prow against prow, were 
grappled together, and a fierce hand-combat was then com- 
menced between the troops on board of each, as if they were on 
land — or rather, like boarding-parties : all upon the old-fashioned 
system of Grecian sea-fight, without any of those improvements 
introduced into the Athenian navy during the last generation. 
In Athenian naval attack, the ship, the rowers, and the steers- 
man, were of much greater importance than the armed soldiers 
on deck. By strength and exactness of rowing, by rapid and 
sudden change of direction, by feints calculated to deceive, the 
Athenian captain sought to drive the sharp beak of his vessel, 
not against the prow, but against the weaker and more vulner- 
able parts of his enemy — side, oars, or stern. The ship thus 
became in the hands of her crew the real weapon of attack, 
which was intended first to disable the enemy and leave him 
unmanageable on the water ; and not until this was done did 
the armed men on deck begin their operations.^ Lacedsemonius 

^ n€fbjuax€?v — to turn the naval battle into a land-battle on 

ship-board — was a practice altogether repugnant to Athenian feeling — as 
we see remarked also in Thucyd. iv. 14 : compare also vii. 61. 
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with his ten Athenian ships, though forbidden by his instructions 
to share in the battle, lent as much aid as he could by taking 
position at the extremity of the line and by making motions as 
if about to attack ; while his seamen had full leisure to contem- 
plate what they would despise as lubberly handling of the ships 
on both sides. All was confusion after the battle had been 
joined. The ships on both sides became entangled, the oars 
broken and unmanageable, — orders could neither be heard nor 
obeyed — and the individual valour of the hoplites and bowmen 
on deck became the decisive point on which victory turned. 

On the right wing of the Corinthians, the left of the Kor- 
kyrreans was victorious. Their twenty ships drove back the 
Ambrakiot allies of Corinth, and not only pursued them to the 
shore, but also landed and plundered the tents. Their rash- 
ness in thus keeping so long out of the battle proved incalcul- 
ably mischievous, the rather as their total number was inferior ; 
for their right wing, opposed to the best ships of Corinth, was 
after a hard struggle thoroughly beaten. Many of the ships 
were disabled, and the rest obliged to retreat as they could — a 
retreat which the victorious ships on the other wing might have 
protected, had there been any effective discipline in the fleet, 
but which now was only imperfectly aided by the ten Athenian . 
ships under Lacedeemonius. Though at first they obeyed the 
instructions from home in abstaining from actual blows, yet — 
when the battle became doubtful, and still more, when the 
Corinthians were pressing their victory — the Athenians could 
no longer keep aloof, but attacked the pursuers in good earnest, 
and did much to save the defeated Korkyraeans. As soon as the 
latter had been pursued as far as their own island, the victorious 
Corinthians returned to the scene of action, which was covered 
with crippled and water-logged ships, of their own and their 
enemies, as well as with seamen, soldiers, and wounded men, 
either helpless aboard the wrecks or keeping above water as 
well as they could — among the number, many of their own 
citizens and allies, especially on their defeated right wing. 
Through these disabled vessels they sailed, not attempting to 
tow them off, but looking only to the crews aboard, and making 
some of them prisoners, but putting the greater number to 
death. Some even of their own allies were thus slain, not 
being easily distinguishable. The Corinthians, having picked 

The Corinthian and Syracusan ships ultimately came to counteract the 
Athenian manoeuvring by constructing their prows with increased solidity 
and strength, and forcing the Athenian vessel to a direct shock which its 
weaker prow was unable to bear (Thucyd. vii. 36). 
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up their own dead bodies as well as they could, transported 
them to Sybota, the nearest point of the coast of Epirus ; after 
which they again mustered their fleet, and returned to resume 
the attack against the Korkyraeans on their own coast. The 
latter got together as many ot their ships as were seaworthy, 
together with the small reserve which had remained in harbour, 
in order to prevent at any rate a landing on the coast : and the 
Athenian ships, now within the strict letter of their instructions, 
prepared to co-operate with full energy in the defence. It was 
already late in the afternoon : but the Corinthian fleet, though 
their paean had already been shouted for attack, were suddenly 
seen to back water instead of advancing ; presently they pulled 
round, and steered direct for the Epirotic coast. The Korky- 
raeans did not comprehend the cause of this sudden retreat, 
until at length it was proclaimed that an unexpected relief of 
twenty fresh Athenian ships was approaching, under Glaukon 
and Andokides ; which the Corinthians had been the first to 
descry, and had even believed to be the forerunners of a larger 
fleet. It was already dark when these fresh ships reached 
Cape Leukimme, having traversed the waters covered with 
wrecks and dead bodies.^ At first the Korkyraeans even mis- 
took them for enemies. The reinforcement had been sent 
from Athens, probably after more accurate information of the 
comparative force of Corinth and Korkyra, under the impres- 
sion that the original ten ships would prove inadequate for the 
purpose of defence — an impression more than verified by the 
reality. 

Though the twenty Athenian ships were not, as the Corin- 
thians had imagined, the precursors of a larger fleet, they were 
found sufficient to change completely the face of affairs. In 
the preceding action the Korkyraeans had had seventy ships 
sunk or disabled — the Corinthians only thirty — so that the 
superiority of numbers was still on the side of the latter, who 
were however encumbered with the care of looo prisoners (800 
of them slaves) captured, not easy either to lodge or to guard in 
the narrow accommodations of an ancient trireme. Even apart 
from this embarrassment, the Corinthians were in no temper to 
hazard a second battle against thirty Athenian ships in addition 
to the remaining Korkyraean. And when their enemies sailed 
across to offer them battle on the Epirotic coast, they not 
only refused it, but thought of nothing but immediate retreat 
— with serious alarm lest the Athenians should now act 

^ Thucyd. i. 51 * vanpiov kuI vavaylwv TTpocrKoixtaBeicrai KarfTrXeov 

4s crTpaT6ir€^ou, 
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aggressively, treating all amicable relations between Athens and 
Corinth as practically extinguished by the events of the day 
before. Having ranged their fleet in line not far from shore, 
they tested the dispositions of the Athenian commanders by 
sending forward a little boat with a few men to address to them 
the following remonstrance. The men carried no herald’s staff 
(we should say, no flag of truce), and were therefore completely 
without protection against an enemy. “ Ye act wrongfully, 
Athenians (they exclaimed), in beginning the war and violating 
the truce ; for ye are using arms to oppose us in punishing our 
enemies. If it be really your intention to hinder us from sail- 
ing against Korkyra or anywhere else that we choose, in breach 
of the truce, take first of all us who now address you, and deal 
with us as enemies.” It was not the fault of the Korkyracans 
that this last idea was not instantly realised : for such of them 
as were near enough to hear, instigated the Athenians by 
violent shouts to kill the men in the boat. But the latter, far 
from listening to such an appeal, dismissed them with the 
answer : ‘‘ We neither begin the war nor break the truce, 
Peloponnesians : we have come simply to aid these Korkyra3ans 
our allies. If ye wish to sail anywhere else, we make no oppo- 
sition : but if ye are about to sail against Korkyra or any of 
her possessions, we shall use our best means to prevent you.” 
Both the answer, and the treatment of the men in the boat, 
satisfied the Corinthians that their retreat would be unopposed, 
and they accordingly commenced it as soon as they could get 
ready, staying however to erect a trophy at Sybota on the 
Epirotic coast, in commemoration of their advantage on the 
preceding day. In their voyage homeward they surprised 
Anaktorium at the mouth of the Ambrakiotic Gulf, which they 
had hitherto possessed jointly with the Korkyraeans, planting in 
it a reinforcement of Corinthian settlers as guarantee for future 
fidelity. On reaching Corinth, the armament was dismissed, 
and the great majority of the prisoners taken, 800 slaves, were 
sold ; but the remainder, 250 in number, were detained, and 
treated with peculiar kindness. Many of them were of the first 
and richest families in Korkyra, and the Corinthians designed 
to gain them over, so as to make them instruments for effecting 
a revolution in the island. The calamitous incidents arising 
fronf their subsequent return will appear in another chapter. 

Relieved now from all danger, the Korkyraeans picked up the 
dead bodies and the wrecks which had floated during the night 
on to their island, and even found sufficient pretence to erect a 
trophy, chiefly in consequence of their partial success on the 
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left wing. In truth, they had been only rescued from ruin by 
the unexpected coming of the last Athenian ships : but the last 
result was as triumphant to them, as it was disastrous and 
humiliating to the Corinthians, who had incurred an immense 
cost, and taxed all their willing allies, only to leave their enemy 
stronger than she was before. From this time forward they 
considered the Thirty years' truce as broken, and conceived a 
hatred, alike deadly and undisguised, against Athens ; so that 
the latter gained nothing by the moderation of her admirals in 
sparing the Corinthian fleet off the coast of Epirus. An oppor- 
tunity was not long wanting for the Corinthians to strike a blow 
at their enemy through one of her wide-spread dependencies. 

On the isthmus of that lesser peninsula called Pallene, (which 
forms the westernmost of the three prongs of the greater 
Thracian peninsula called Chalkidike, between the Thermaic and 
the Strymonic Gulfs,) was situated the Dorian town of Potidaea, 
one of the tributary allies of Athens, but originally colonised 
from Corinth and still maintaining a certain metropolitan 
allegiance towards the latter : insomuch that every year certain 
Corinthians were sent thither as magistrates under the title of 
Epidemiurgi. On various points of the neighbouring coast also 
there were several small towns belonging to the Chalkidians 
and Bottireans, enrolled in like manner in the list of Athenian 
tributaries. The neighbouring inland territory, Mygdonia and 
Chalkidike, ^ was held by the Macedonian king Perdikkas, son 
of that Alexander who had taken part fifty years before in the 
expedition of Xerxes. These two princes appear gradually to 
have extended their dominions, after the ruin of Persian power 
in Thrace by the exertions of Athens, until at length they 
acquired all the territory between the rivers Axius and Strymon. 
Now Perdikkas had been for some time the friend and ally of 
Athens ; but there were other Macedonian princes, his brother 
Philip, and Derdas, holding independent principalities in the 
upper country ^ (apparently on the higher course of the Axius 
near the Paeonian tribes), with whom he was in a state of dis- 
pute. These princes having been accepted as the allies of 
Athens, Perdikkas from that time became her active enemy, 
and it was from his intrigues that all the difficulties of Athens 

^ See the geographical Commentary of Gatterer upon Thrace, embodied 
in Poppo, Prolegg. ad Thucyd. vol. ii. ch. 29. 

The words iirl — r^t 4 ir\ ^pt^KTis (Thucyd. ii. 29) denote 

generally the towns in Chalkidik6 — places in the direction or in the shirts 
of Thrace, rather than parts of Thrace itself. 

* Thucyd. i. 57 ; ii. 100. 
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on that coast took their first origin. The Athenian empire 
was much less complete and secure over the seaports on the 
mainland than over the islands.^ For the former were always 
more or less dependent on any powerful land-neighbour, some- 
times more dependent on him than upon the mistress of the 
sea ; and we shall find Athens herself cultivating assiduously 
the favour of Sitalkes and other strong Thracian potentates, as 
an aid to her dominion over the seaports.^ Perdikkas imme- 
diately began to incite and aid the Chalkidians and Bottiaeans 
to revolt from Athens ; and the violent enmity against the 
latter, kindled in the bosoms of the Corinthians by the recent 
events at Korkyra, enabled him to extend the same projects to 
Potidaea. Not only did he send envoys to Corinth in order to 
concert measures for provoking the revolt of Potidaea, but also 
to Sparta, instigating the Peloponnesian league to a general 
declaration of war against Athens.^ And he further prevailed 
on many of the Chalkidian inhabitants to abandon their separ- 
ate small town on the sea-coast, for the purpose of joint resi- 
dence at Olynthus, which was several stadia from the sea. 
Thus that town, as well as the Chalkidian interest, became much 
strengthened, while Perdikkas further assigned some territory 
near Lake Bolbe to contribute to the temporary maintenance of 
the concentrated population. 

The Athenians were not ignorant both of his hostile prepara- 
tions and of the dangers which awaited them from Corinth. 
Immediately after the Korkyrcean sea-fight they sent to take 
precautions against the revolt of Potidsea ; requiring the inhabi- 
tants to take down their wall on the side of Pallene, so as to 
leave the town open on the side of the peninsula, or on what 
may be called the sea-side, and fortified only towards the main- 
land — requiring them further both to deliver hostages and to 

^ See two remarkable passages illustrating this difference, Thucyd. iv. 

I20-I22. 

2 Thucyd. ii. 29-98. Isokrates has a remarkable passage on this subject 
in the beginning of Or. v. ad Philippum, sect. 5-7. After pointing out 
the imprudence of founding a colony on the skirts of the territory of a 
powerful potentate, and the excellent site which had been chosen for 
Kyr6n^, as being near only to feeble tribes — he goes so far as to say that 
the possession of Amphipolis would be injurious rather than beneficial to 
Athens, because it would render her dependent upon Piiilip, through his 
power of annoying her colonists — ^just as she had been dependent before 
upon Medokus the Thracian king in consequence of her colonists in the 
Chersonese — avayKacrOrjffSiieBa avr^u eijvoiav Tpdyfiaffi 

5 ta rovs ^vravda (at Amphipolis) KaroiKovvraSf d'lav irep iixoixcv Mr}d 6 K(p 
TraXai^ 5 tck rohs iu Xe^^ov'fjorcp yewpyovvras* 

^ Thucyd. i. 56, 57. 
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dismiss the annual magistrates who came to them from Corinth. 
An Athenian armament of thirty triremes and looo hoplites, 
under Archestratus and ten others, despatched to act against 
Perdikkas in the Thermaic Gulf, was directed at the same time 
to enforce these requisitions against Potidaea, and to repress any 
dispositions to revolt among the neighbouring Chalkidians. 
Immediately on receiving the requisitions, the Potidaeans sent 
envoys both to Athens, for the purpose of evading and gaining 
time — and to Sparta, in conjunction with Corinth, in order to 
determine a Lacedaemonian invasion of Attica, in the event of 
Potidaea being attacked by Athens. From the Spartan author- 
ities they obtained a distinct affirmative promise, in spite of the 
Thirty years’ truce still subsisting. At Athens they had no 
success, and they accordingly openly revolted (seemingly about 
Midsummer 432 b.c.), at the same time that the armament 
under Archestratus sailed. The Chalkidians and Bottiaeans 
revolted also, at the express instigation of Corinth, accompanied 
by solemn oaths and promises of assistance.^ Archestratus 
with his fleet, on reaching the Thermaic Gulf, found them all 
in proclaimed enmity, but was obliged to confine himself to the 
attack of Perdikkas in Macedonia, not having numbers enough 
to admit of a division of his force. He accordingly laid siege 
to Therma, in co-operation with the Macedonian troops from 
the upper country under Philip and the brothers of Derdas ; 
after taking that place, he next proceeded to besiege Pydna. 
But it would probably have been wiser had he turned his whole 
force instantly to the blockade of Potidcea ; for during the period 
of more than six weeks that he spent in the operations against 
Therma, the Corinthians conveyed to Potidaea a reinforcement 
of 1600 hoplites and 400 light-armed, partly their own citizens, 
partly Peloponnesians hired for the occasion — under Aristeus 
son of Adeimantus, a man of such eminent popularity, both at 
Corinth and at Potidaea, that most of the soldiers volunteered 
on his personal account. Potidaea was thus put in a state of 
complete defence shortly after the news of its revolt reached 
Athens, and long before any second armament could be sent to 
attack it. A second armament however was speedily sent forth 
— forty triremes and 2000 Athenian hoplites under Kallias son 
of Kalliades,2 with four other commanders — who on reaching 
the Thermaic Gulf, joined the former body at the siege of 

^ Thucyd. v. 30. 

2 Kallias was a young Athenian of noble family, who had paid the large 
sum of 100 minse to Zeno of Elea the philosopher, for rhetorical, philo- 
sophical, and sophistical instruction (Plato, Alkibiades, i. c. 31, p. 119). 
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Pydna. After prosecuting the siege in vain for a short time, 
they found themselves obliged to patch up an accommodation 
on the best terms they could with Perdikkas, from the necessity 
of commencing immediate operations against Aristeus and 
Potidaea. They then quitted Macedonia, first crossing by sea 
from Pydna to the eastern coast of the Thermaic Gulf — next 
attacking, though without effect, the town of Beroea — and then 
marching by land along the eastern coast of the Gulf, in the 
direction of Potidaea. On the third day of easy march, they 
reached the seaport called Gigdnus, near which they encamped.^ 

^ Thucyd. i. 6i. The statement of Thucydides presents some geo- 
graphical difficulties which the critics have not adequately estimated. Are 
we to assume as certain, that the Beroea here mentioned must be the 
Macedonian town of that name, afterwards so well known, distant from 
the sea westward i6o stadia, or nearly twenty English miles (see Tafel, 
Historia Thessalonicse, p. 58), on a river which flows into the Haliakmon, 
and upon one of the lower ridges of Mount Bermius ? 

The w^ords of Thucydides here are — ■''E^etra ^ 6 fxfia<riy TroiTjffdficpoi koI 
^v/ifxax^cLy dvayKaiav irphs rhy nepjf/c/cctv, a>s avrobs Kar'^iireiyfy 7 ) TlorlSaLa 
Ka\ 6 'Apicrrebs rrapc\ri\vO<aSf dwaylffrayrat i k ttjs Ma/ccSoj'fay, 
Aral h(piK6ix€yoL is Bipoiay Kh.Kud€v iTrKrrpixj/ayres, Kal veipdcrayres irpcoroy rod 
Xcopiov Kal ovx i\6vr€s, inopevovro Kurd yrjv srphs r^v TlorlSaiay — Sh 
yrjfs rrap4ir\€oy i^ZoixiiKoyra. 

“ The natural route from Pydna to Potideea (observes Dr. Arnold in his 
note) lay along the coast ; and Beroea was quite out of the way^ at some 
distance to the westward, near the fort of the Bermian mountains. But the 
hope of surprising Beroea induced the Athenians to deviate from their 
direct line of march ; then after the failure of this treacherous attempt, 
they returned again to the sea-coast, and continued to follow it till they 
arrived at Gigdnus.” 

I would remark upon this — i. The words of Thucydides imply that 
Beroea was not in Macedonia, but out of it (see Poppo, Proleg. ad Thucyd. 
vol. ii. p. 408-418). 2. He uses no expression which in the least implies 

that the attempt on Beroea on the part of the Athenians was treacherous, 
that is, contrary to the convention just concluded ; though had the fact 
been so, he would naturally have been led to notice it, seeing that the 
deliberate breach of the convention was the very first step which took 
place after it was concluded. 3. What can have induced the Athenians to 
leave their fleet and march near twenty miles inland to Mount Bermius 
and Beroea, to attack a Macedonian town which they could not possibly 
hold — when they cannot even stay to continue the attack on Pydna, a 
position maritime, useful, and tenable — in consequence of the pressing 
necessity of taking immediate measures against Potidrea ? 4. If they were 
compelled by this latter necessity to patch up a peace on any terms with 
Perdikkas, would they immediately endanger this peace by going out of 
their way to attack one of his forts? Again, Thucydides says “that, 
proceeding by slow land-marches, they reached Gigdnus, and encamped on 
the third day^^ — Kar* hKiyoy 5 ^ irpoidyrts rpiratoi d<plKovro is Tlyotyov Kal 
icrrparoiredebiTayro. The computation of time must here be made either 
from Pydna, or from Beroea ; and the reader who examines the map in 
the Classical Atlas, Everyman’s Library, will see that neither from the one 
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In spite of the convention concluded at Pydna, Perdikkas, 
whose character for faithlessness we shall have more than one 

nor the other (assuming the Beroea on Mount Bermius) would it be possible 
for an army to arrive at Gigdnus on the third day, marching round the head 
of the Gulf with easy day’s marches ; the more so as they would have to 
cross the rivers l.ydias, Axius, and Echeidbrus, all not far from their mouths 
— or if these rivers could not be crossed, to get on board the fleet and 
re-land on the other side. 

This clear mark of time laid down by Thucydides (even apart from the 
objections which I have just urged in reference to Beroea on Mount Bermius) 
made me doubt whether Dr. Arnold and the other commentators have 
correctly conceived the operations of the Athenian troops between Pydna 
and Gigbnus. The Bercca which Thucydides means cannot be more distant 
from Gigdnus, at any rate, than a third day’s easy march, and therefore 
cannot be the Beroea on Mount Bermius. But there was another town 
named Beroea either in Thrace or in Emathia, though we do not know its 
exact site (see Wasse ad Thucyd. i. 61 ; Steph. Byz. v. Bepyjs ; Tafel, 
Thessalonica, Index). This other Beroea, situated somewhere between 
Gigdnus and Therma, and out of the limits of that Macedonia which 
Perdikkas governed, may probably be the place which Thucydides here 
indicates. The Athenians, raising the siege of Pydna, crossed the Gulf on 
shipboard to Beroea, and after vainly trying to surprise that town, marched 
along by land to Gigdnus. Whoever inspects the map will see that the 
Athenians would naturally employ their large fleet to transport the army 
by the short transit across the Gulf from Pydna (see Livy, xliv. lo), and 
thus avoid the fatiguing land-march round the head of the Gulf. Moreover 
the language of Thucydides would seem to make the land-march begin at 
Beraa^ and not at Pydna — air ay i <r r avr a i iK ryjs MaxeSoWas, Kal 
b,<p i K 6 fxe y 0 i is B e 00 lay /cd/cci^ev i7ricrrp€\J/ayT€S, Kal ireipdcrayres irpSorov 
Tov x^P^ov Kal ovx ^^byreSf iiropevovro Karh. y^y irphs r^y Ilorldaiay 
— d/ua 56 yrjes irapirrMoy efidofii^Koyra, Kar* d\lyoy dh irpoidyres rpiraioi 
h^lKoyro is Tly<avoy Kal iaTparoTredeverayro. The change of tense between 
hiravlarayrai and iiropeboyro — and the connexion of the participle a<piK6ii^yoL 
with the latter verb, — seems to divide the whole proceeding into two 
distinct parts ; first, departure from Macedonia to Beroea, as it would seem, 
by sea — next, a land-march from Beroea to Gigbnus, of three short days. 

This is the best account, as it strikes me, of a passage, the real difficulties 
of which are imperfectly noticed by the commentators. 

The site of Gigdnus cannot be exactly determined, since all that we 
know of the towns on the coast between Potidsea and -dSneia, is derived 
from their enumerated names in Herodotus (vii. 123); nor can we be 
absolutely certain that he has enumerated them all in the exact order in 
which they were placed. But I think that both Colonel Leake and 
Kiepert’s map place Gigbnus too tar from Potidaea ; for we see, from 
this passage of Thucydides, that it formed the camp from which the 
Athenian general went forth immediately to give battle to an enemy posted 
between Olynthus and Potidata ; and the Scholiast says of Gigbnus — ov iroKh 
Hirexoy TloriSaias: and Stephan. Byz. Tlycoyos, ir 6 \is &p(^Kyjs irpo<r«x^^ 
rj TlaW'fjJ'V' 

See Colonel Leake, Travels in Northern Greece, vol. iii. ch. xxxi, p. 
452. That excellent observer calculates the march from Beroea on Mount 
Bermius to Potidcea, as being one of four days, about twenty miles each 
day. Judging by the map, this seems lower than the reality ; but admitting 
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occasion to notice, was now again on the side of the Chalki- 
dians, and sent 200 horse to join them under the command of 
lolaus. Aristeus posted his Corinthians and Potidseans on the 
isthmus near Potidaea, providing a market without the walls in 
order that they might not stray in quest of provisions. His 
position was on the side towards Olynthus — which was about 
seven miles off, but within sight, and in a lofty and conspicuous 
situation. He here awaited the approach of the Athenians, 
calculating that the Chalkidians from Olynthus would, upon the 
hoisting of a given signal, assail them in the rear when they 
attacked him. But Kallias was strong enough to place in 
reserve his Macedonian cavalry and other allies as a check 
against Olynthus ; while with his Athenians and the main force 
he marched to the isthmus and took position in front of Aristeus. 
In the battle which ensued, Aristeus and the chosen band of 
Corinthians immediately about him were completely successful, 
breaking the troops opposed to them, and pursuing for a con- 
siderable distance. But the remaining Potida^ans and Pelo- 
ponnesians were routed by the Athenians and driven within the 
walls. On returning from pursuit, Aristeus found the victorious 
Athenians between him and Potidaea, and was reduced to the 
alternative either of cutting his way through them into the latter 
town, or of making a retreating march to Olynthus. He chose 
the former as the least of two hazards, and forced his way 
through the flank of the Athenians, wading into the sea in order 
to turn the extremity of the Potidaean wall, which reached 
entirely across the isthmus with a mole running out at each 
end into the water. He effected this daring enterprise and 
saved his detachment, though not without considerable difficulty 
and some loss. Meanwhile the auxiliaries from Olynthus, 


it to be correct, Thucydides would never describe such a march as /cot* 
oXlyov 8^ irpoiSyres rpiraToi h.<plKovro is Tlyoovov : it would be a march 
rather rapid and fatiguing, especially as it would include the passage of the 
rivers. Nor is it likely, from the description of this battle in Thucydides 
(i. 62), that Gigdnus could be anything like a full day’s march from Potidsea. 
According to his description, the Athenian army advance by three very 
easy marches ; then arriving at Gigbnus, they encamp, being now near the 
enemy, who on their side are already encamped expecting them — TrpoaSexd- 
pLcvoi robs *AdTjvalovs icTTparoTredeboyro Trphs 'OXvvdov iu ry Icrdfi^ : the 
imperfect tense indicates that they were already there at the time when the 
Athenians took camp at Gigdnus ; which would hardly be the case if the 
Athenians had come by three successive marches from Beroea on Mount 
Berraius. 

I would add, that it is no more wonderful that there should be one 
Beiuea in Thrace and another in Macedonia — than that there should be 
one Methone in Thrace and another in Macedonii^ (Steph. B. 
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though they had begun their march on seeing the concerted 
signal, had been kept in check by the Macedonian horse, so 
that the Potidaeans had been beaten and the signal again with- 
drawn, before they could make any effective diversion : nor did 
the cavalry on either side come into action. The defeated 
Potidceans and Corinthians, having the town immediately in 
their rear, lost only 300 men, while the Athenians lost 150, 
together with the general Kallias.^ 

The victory was however quite complete, and the Athenians, 
after having erected their trophy and given up the enemy’s dead 
for burial, immediately built their blockading wall across the 
isthmus on the side of the mainland, so as to cut off Potidaea 
from all communication with Olynthus and the Chalkidians. 
To make the blockade complete, a second wall across the 
isthmus was necessary, on the other side towards Pallene : but 
they had not force enough to detach a completely separate 
body for this purpose, until after some time they were joined 
by Phormio with 1600 fresh hoplites from Athens. That 
general, landing at Aphytisinthe peninsula of Pallen^, marched 
slowly up to Potidaea, ravaging the territory in order to draw 
out the citizens to battle. But the challenge not being accepted, 
he undertook and finished without obstruction the blockading 
wall on the side of Pallene, so that the town was now completely 
enclosed and the harbour watched by the Athenian fleet. The 
wall once finished, a portion of the force sufficed to guard it, 
leaving Phormio at liberty to undertake aggressive operations 
against the Chalkidic and Bottiaean townships. The capture of 
Potidsea being now only a question of more or less time, Aris- 
teus, in order that the provisions might last longer, proposed to 
the citizens to choose a favourable wind, get on shipboard, and 
break out suddenly from the harbour, taking their chance of 
eluding the Athenian fleet, and leaving only 500 defenders 
behind. Though he offered himself to be among those left, he 
could not determine the citizens to so bold an enterprise, and 
therefore sallied forth, in the way proposed, with a small 
detachment, in order to try and procure relief from without — 
especially some aid or diversion from Peloponnesus. But he 
was able to accomplish nothing beyond some partial warlike 
operations among the Chalkidians,^ and a successful ambuscade 
against the citizens of Sermylus, which did nothing for the 
relief of the blockaded town. It had however been so well- 
provisioned that it held out for two whole years — a period full 
of important events elsewhere. 

^ Thucyd. i. 62, 63. 


“ Thucyd. i. 65. 
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From these two contests between Athens and Corinth, first 
indirectly at Korkyra, next distinctly and avowedly at Potidaea, 
sprang those important movements in the Lacedaemonian 
alliance which will be recounted in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 

FROM THE BLOCKADE OF POTIDiEA DOWN TO THE END OF THE 
FIRST YEAR OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR 

Even before the recent hostilities at Korkyra and Potidaea, 
it had been evident to reflecting Greeks that prolonged observ- 
ance of the Thirty years^ truce was becoming uncertain, and 
that the mingled hatred, fear, and admiration, which Athens 
inspired throughout Greece would prompt Sparta and the 
Spartan confederacy to seize any favourable opening for break- 
ing down the Athenian power. That such was the disposi- 
tion of Sparta, was well understood among the Athenian allies, 
however considerations of prudence, and general slowness in 
resolving, might postpone the moment of carrying it into effect. 
Accordingly not only the Samians when they revolted had 
applied to the Spartan confederacy for aid, which they appear 
to have been prevented from obtaining chiefly by the pacific 
interests then animating the Corinthians — but also the Lesbians 
had endeavoured to open negotiations with Sparta for a similar 
purpose, though the authorities to whom alone the proposition 
could have been communicated, since it long remained secret 
and was never executed — had given them no encouragement.^ 

The affairs of Athens had been administered, under the 
ascendency of Perikles, without any view to extension of empire 
or encroachment upon others, though with constant reference 
to the probabilities of war, and with anxiety to keep the city 
in a condition to meet it. But even the splendid internal 
ornaments, which Athens at that time acquired, were probably 
not without their effect in provoking jealousy on the part of 
other Greeks as to her ultimate views. 

The only known incident, wherein Athens had been brought 
into collision with a member of the Spartan confederacy prior 
to the Korkyrsean dispute, was, her decree passed in regard to 

^ Thucyd. iii. 2-13. This proposition of the Lesbians at Sparta must 
have been made before the collision between Athens and Corinth at 
Korkyra. 
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Megara — prohibiting the Megarians, on pain of death, from 
all trade or intercourse as well with Athens as with all ports 
within the Athenian empire. This prohibition was grounded 
on the alleged fact, that the Megarians had harboured runaway 
slaves from Athens, and had appropriated and cultivated por- 
tions of land upon her border; partly land, the property of 
the goddesses of Eleusis — partly a strip of territory disputed 
between the two states, and therefore left by mutual under- 
standing in common pasture without any permanent enclosure.^ 
In reference to this latter point, the Athenian herald Anthe- 
mokritus had been sent to Megara to remonstrate, but had 
been so rudely dealt with, that his death shortly afterwards was 
imputed to the Megarians.^ We may reasonably suppose that 

^ Thucyd. i. 139. iTnKCLXovvris iwcpyacrlap Mcyapcvcri rijs yrjs rijs Upas 
Kal rrjs icopicrov, &c. Plutarch, Perikles, c. 30 ; Schol. ad Aristophan. 
Pac. 609. 

I agree with Gdller that two distinct violations of right are here imputed 
to the Megarians : one, that they had cultivated land the property of the 
goddesses at Eleusis — the other, that they had appropriated and cultivated 
the unsettled pasture land on the border. Dr. Arnold’s note takes a dif- 
ferent view, less correct in my opinion : ** The land on the frontier was 
consecrated to prevent it from being inclosed : in which case the boundaries 
miglit have been a subject of perpetual dispute between the two countries,” 
&c. Compare Thucyd. v. 42, about the border territory round Panaktum. 

^ Thucydides (i. 139), in assigning the reasons of this sentence of exclu- 
sion passed by Athens against the Megarians, mentions only the two alle- 
gations here noticed — wrongful cultivation of territory, and reception of 
runaway slaves. He does not allude to the herald Anthemokritus : still 
less does he notice that gossip of the day which Aristophanes and other 
comedians of this period turn to account in fastening the Peloponnesian 
war upon the personal sympathies of Perikles, viz. that first, some young 
men of Athens stole away the courtezan Simsetha from Megara : next, the 
Megarian youth revenged themselves by carrying off from Athens “two 
engaging couitezans,” one of whom was the mistress of Perikles; upon 
which the latter was so enraged that he proposed the sentence of exclusion 
against the Megarians (Aristoph. Acharn. 501-516; Plutarch, Perikles, c. 30). 

Such stories are chiefly valuable as they make us acquainted with the 
political scandal of the time. But the story of the herald Anthemokritus 
and his death cannot be altogether rejected. Though Thucydides, not 
mentioning the fact, did not believe that the herald’s death had really been 
occasioned by the Megarians; yet there piobably was a popular belief at 
Athens to that effect, under the influence of which the deceased herald 
received a public burial near the Thriasian gate of Athens, leading to 
Eleusis : see Philippi Epistol. ad Athen. ap. Demosthen. p. 159 R. ; 
Pausan. i. 36, 3 ; iii. 4, 2. The language of Plutarch (Perikl6s, c. 30) is 
probably literally correct — “the herald^s death appeared to have been 
caused by the Megarians ” — atrt^ rS)v yi^yapkuiv aTToBavelv ^ 5 o^e. That 
neither Thucydides, nor Perikles himself, believed that thfe Megarians had 
really caused his death, is pretty certain ; otherwise the fact would have 
been urged when the Lacedajmoniaiis sent to complain of the sentence of 
exclusion — being a deed so notoriously repugnant to all Grecian feeling. 
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ever since the revolt of Megara fourteen years before — which 
caused to Athens an irreparable mischief — the feeling prevalent 
between the two cities had been one of bitter enmity, mani- 
festing itself in many ways, but so much exasperated by recent 
events as to provoke Athens to a signal revenge.^ Exclusion 
from Athens and all the ports in her empire, comprising nearly 
every island and seaport in the ^gean, was so ruinous to the 
Megarians, that they loudly complained of it at Sparta, repre- 
senting it as an infraction of the Thirty years^ truce ; though 
it was undoubtedly within the legitimate right of Athens to 
enforce — and was even less harsh than the systematic expulsion 
of foreigners by Sparta, with which Perikles compared it. 

These complaints found increased attention after the war of 
Korkyra and the blockade of Potidoea by the Athenians. The 
sentiments of the Corinthians towards Athens had now become 
angry and warlike in the highest degree. It was not simply 
resentment for the past which animated them, but also the 
anxiety further to bring upon Athens so strong a hostile i)res- 
sure as should preserve Potidxa and its garrison from capture. 
Accordingly they lost no time in endeavouring to rouse the 
feelings of the Spartans against Athens, and in inducing them 
to invite to Sparta all such of the confederates as had any 
grievances against that city. Not merely the Megarians, but 
several other confederates, came thither as accusers ; while 
the ^ginetans, though their insular position made it perilous 
for them to appear, made themselves vehemently heard through 
the mouths of others, complaining that Athens withheld from 
them the autonomy to which they were entitled under the 
truce.^ 

^ Thucyd. i. 67. MeyapriSf drjKovPres jx^v koI erepa oIk 6\lya hi<i(popa, 
IxdXicTTa Se Kipiivwv t€ <E’{py€crdai rwv 4v rp *A6r}palwv apxVt 

^ Thucyd. i. 67. \4yovT€s ouk elvai ahrdvopLoi Karh. rds <T7roydds. O.Miiller 
(iEginet, p. 180) and G oiler in his note, think that the 4 ruce (or covetiant 
generally) here alluded to is, not the Thirty years’ truce concluded fourteen 
years before the period actually present, but the ancient alliance against the 
Persians, solemnly ratified and continued after the victory of Platsea. Dr. 
Arnold on the contrary thinks that the Thirty years’ truce is alluded to, 
which the .^ginetans interpreted (rightly or not) as entitling them to 
independence. 

The former opinion might seem to be countenanced by the allusion 
to iEgina in the speech of the Thebans (iii. 64) : but on the other 
hand, if we consult i. 115, it will appear possible that the wording of 
the Thirty years’ truce may have been general, as — *Airodovpai dh *Adrjya(ovs 
fiffa n€\orropp 7 )(ria>p : at any rate, the .^Eginetans may have pretended, 

that by the same rule as Athens gave up Nissea, Pegae, &c., she ought also 
to renounce .^gina. 

However, we must recollect that the one plea does not exclude the 
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According to the Lacedasmonian practice, it was necessary 
first that the Spartans themselves, apart from their allies, should 
decide whether there existed a sufficient case of wrong done 
by Athens against themselves or against Peloponnesus — either 
in violation of the Thirty years^ truce, or in any other way. If 
the determination of Sparta herself were in the negative, the 
case would never even be submitted to the vote of the allies. 
But if it were in the affirmative, then the latter would be con- 
voked to deliver their opinion also : and assuming that the 
majority of votes coincided with the previous decision of 
Sparta, the entire confederacy stood then pledged to the given 
line of policy — if the majority was contrary, the Spartans would 
stand alone, or with such only of the confederates as con- 
curred. Each allied city, great or small, had an equal right 
of suffrage. It thus appears that Sparta herself did not vote 
as a member of the confederacy, but separately and individu- 
ally as leader — and that the only question ever submitted to 
the allies was, whether they would or would not go along with 
her previous decision. Such was the course of proceeding 
now followed. The Corinthians, together with such other of 
the confederates as felt either aggrieved or alarmed by Athens, 
presented themselves before the public assembly of Spartan 
citizens, prepared to prove that the Athenians had broken the 
truce and were going on in a course of wrong towards Pelopon- 
nesus.^ Even in the oligarchy of Sparta, such a question as 
this could only be decided by a general assembly of Spartan 
citizens, qualified both by age, by regular contribution to the 
public mess, and by obedience to Spartan discipline. To the 
assembly so constituted the deputies of the various allied cities 
addressed themselves, each setting forth his case against Athens. 
The Corinthians chose to reserve themselves to the last, after 
the assembly had been inflamed by the previous speakers. 

Of this important assembly, on which so much of the future 
fate of Greece turned, Thucydides has preserved an account 
unusually copious. First, the speech delivered by the Corin- 
thian envoys. Next, that of some Athenian envoys, who 
happening to be at the same time in Sparta on some other 
matters, and being present in the assembly so as to have heard 


other : the ^Tginetans may have taken advantage of both in enforcing their 
prayer for interference. This seems to have been the idea of the Scholiast, 
when he says — Kara avfKpcavlav rwv ffrtovdeav. 

^ Thucyd i. 67. Kure^bcov i\d6t/T€s rwy ^Adrivaicou Srt enrovSas re 
\^\vk6t€s chi' Ka\ a^iKoUv r^v neXonbvvrjfroy, The change of tense in these 
two verbs is to be noticed. 
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the speeches both of the Corinthians and of the other com- 
plainants, obtained permission from the magistrates to address 
the assembly in their turn. Thirdly, the address of the Spartan 
king Archidamus, on the course of policy proper to be adopted 
by Sparta. Lastly, the brief, but eminently characteristic, 
address of the Ephor Sthenelaidas, on putting the question 
for decision. These speeches, the composition of Thucydides 
himself, contain substantially the sentiments of the parties to 
whom they are ascribed. Neither of them is distinctly a reply 
to that which has preceded, but each presents the situation of 
affairs from a different point of view. 

The Corinthians knew well that the audience whom they 
were about to address had been favourably prepared for them 
— for the Lacedcemonian authorities had already given an 
actual promise, to them and to the Potidoeans at the moment 
before Potidaea revolted, that they would invade Attica. Great 
was the revolution in sentiment of the Spartans, since they had 
declined lending aid to the much more powerful island of 
Lesbos when it proposed to revolt — a revolution occasioned by 
the altered interests and sentiments of Corinth. Nevertheless, 
the Corinthians also knew that their positive grounds of com- 
plaint against Athens, in respect of wrong or violation of the 
existing truce, were both few and feeble. Neither in the dis- 
pute about Potidaea nor about Korkyra, had Athens infringed 
the truce or wronged the Peloponnesian alliance. In both she 
had come into collision with Corinth, singly and apart from the 
confederacy. She had a right, both according to the truce and 
according to the received maxims of international law, to lend 
defensive aid to the Korkyraeans, at their own request : she had 
a right also, according to the principles laid down by the 
Corinthians themselves on occasion of the revolt of Samos, to 
restrain the Potidaeans from revolting. She had committed 
nothing which could fairly be called an aggression. Indeed 
the aggression both in the case of Potidaea and in that of Kor- 
kyra, was decidedly on the side of the Corinthians : and the 
Peloponnesian confederacy could only be so far implicated as 
it was understood to be bound to espouse the separate quarrels, 
right or wrong, of Corinth. All this was well known to the 
Corinthian envoys ; and accordingly we find that, in their speech 
at Sparta, they touch but lightly and in vague terms on positive 
or recent wrongs. Even that which they do say completely 
justifies the proceedings of Athens about the affair of Korkyra, 
since they confess without hesitation the design of seizing 
the large Korkyraean navy for the use of the Peloponnesian 
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alliance : while in respect of Potidaca, if we had only the speech 
of the Corinthian envoy before us without any other knowledge, 
we should have supposed it to be an independent state, not 
connected by any permanent bonds with Athens — we should 
have supposed that the siege of Potidsea by Athens was an un- 
provoked aggression upon an autonomous ally of Corinth^ — 
we should never have imagined that Corinth had deliberately 
instigated and aided the revolt of the Chalkidians as well as of 
the Potidmans against Athens. It might be pretended that she 
had a right to do this, by virtue of her undefined metropolitan 
relations with Potidoea. But at any rate the incident was not 
such as to afford any decent pretext for charge against the 
Athenians either of outrage towards Corinth, ^ or of wrongful 
aggression against the Peloponnesian confederacy. 

To dwell much upon specific allegations of wrong, would not 
have suited the purpose of the Corinthian envoy ; for against 
such, the Thirty years’ truce expressly provided that recourse 
should be had to amicable arbitration — to which recourse he 
never once alludes. He knew, that as between Corinth and 
Athens, war had already begun at Potidaea ; and his business, 
throughout nearly all of a very emphatic speech, is, to show 
that the Peloponnesian confederacy, and especially Sparta, is 
bound to take instant part in it, not less by prudence than by 
duty. He employs the most animated language to depict the 
ambition, the unwearied activity, the personal effort abroad as 
well as at home, the quick resolves, the sanguine hopes never 
dashed by failure — of Athens : as contrasted with the cautious, 
home-keeping, indolent, scrupulous routine of Sparta. He 
reproaches the Spartans with their backwardness and timidity, 
in not having repressed the growth of Athens before she reached 
this formidable height: especially in having allowed her to 
fortify her city after the retreat of Xerxes and afterwards to 
build the long walls from the city to the sea.^ The Spartans 
(he observes) stood alone among all Greeks in the notable sys- 
tem of keeping down an enemy not by acting, but by delaying 
to act — not arresting his growth, but putting him down when 
his force was doubled. Falsely indeed had they acquired the 
reputation of being sure, when they were in reality merely slow.'^ 

^ Thucyd. i. 68. ou yap tiv KcpKvpdv re vTro\a^6vTes ^fxoov eJxoVf kuI 
HoridaLav iTroXiSpKOvVf wv rh filv iwiKatpSTarov Trphs rh. iirl Qp(x,ic7]S 

hnroxp^ffQai^ 7 ] dk vavTiKhy hu fieyiarov irapiax^ U.€Kottovpt}(tIols. 

^ Thucyd. i. 68. iv 6ls vpaffiiKei ^fids ohx ^Kiara eiVet*/, Saep koI fjLcyiara 
iyK\’f}/jLara *Adijya(a}y vjSpt^djueyotf virh Se vfjLoou btpLeKolfievoi. 

® Thucyd. i. 69. 

^ Thucyd. i. 69. ^(rvxdC^Te ydp ix6voi ^EW-fivcoPf da AaK^^aiiidvioi^ oh rp 
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In resisting Xerxes, as in resisting Athens, they had always 
been behindhand, disappointing and leaving their friends to 
ruin; while both these enemies had only failed of complete 
success through their own mistakes. 

After half apologising for the tartness of these reproofs — 
which however, as the Spartans were now well disposed to go 
to war forthwith, would be well-timed and even agreeable — the 
Corinthian orator vindicates the necessity of plain-speaking by 
the urgent peril of the emergency, and the formidable char- 
acter of the enemy who threatened them. “You do not reflect 
(he says) how thoroughly different the Athenians are from your- 
selves, They are innovators by nature, sharp both in devising, 
and in executing what they have determined ; you are sharp 
only in keeping what you have got, in determining on nothing 
beyond, and in doing even less than absolute necessity requires.' 
They again dare beyond their means, run risks beyond their 
own judgement, and keep alive their hopes even in desperate 
circumstances : yotir peculiarity is, that your performance 
comes short of your power — you have no faith even in what 
your judgement guarantees — when in difficulties, you despair 
of all escape. They never hang back— _>w are habitual lag- 
gards: love foreign service — you cannot stir from home: 

for they are always under the belief that their movements will 
lead to some further gain, while you fancy that new products 
will endanger what you already have. When successful, they 
make the greatest forward march ; when defeated, they fall 
back the least. Moreover they task their bodies on behalf of 
their city as if they were the bodies of others — while their minds 
are most of all their own, for exertion in her service.^ When 
their plans for acquisition do not come successfully out, they 


hvvdfiii riva, aWh tt) ^LfivvSfiej/oi, Ka\ fi6voi ovk 6,pxofJLiv7jp r)]v 

aij^r](Tiv Twv hr/r\acriov[x4vriv 5^ KaraXvovres. Kalroi iXeyccrOe 

a(T(pa\c2s ilvaiy &p 6.pa 6 x6yos rov %pyov iKparei’ t6v t€ yhp M^Sov, &c. 

1 Thucyd. i. *JO. Ot fji4v y€ rcwrepoTrotol kuI iTtivoTjarai o^cis Ka\ iiriTe- 
\4crat tpy^ t> tiv yvwcriv’ vjueis S€ rh ^ifdLpxovrd t6 Ka\ iTriyywvai 

pi7}^€Vf Kal tpycf) ovbh ravayKaia 4^iK4<r6ai, 

The meaning of the word 6^€cs — sharp — when applied to the latter half 
of the sentence, is in the nature of a sarcasm. ]3ut this is suitable to the 
character of the speech. Gdller supposes some such word as Uayui, in- 
stead of to be understood : but we should thereby both depart from 
the more obvious syntax, and weaken the general meaning. 

^ Thucyd. i. Jo. I4ri 5c rois (jtkv (r^fjLaaiv dWorptcordrois vTrlprrjs'rrSXeas 
XP^vraif rr) Sc yvihixip olK^tordrri 4s rh trpdaauv ri virep avrrjs. 

It is difficult to convey in translation the antithesis between dWorpiurd- 
rois and oiK^iordrri — not without a certain conceit, which Thucydides is 
occasionally fond of. 
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feel like men robbed of what belongs to them : yet the acquisi- 
tions when realised appear like trifles compared with what 
remains to be acquired. If they sometimes fail in an attempt, 
new hopes arise in some other direction to supply the want ; 
for with them alone the possession and the hope of what they 
aim at is almost simultaneous, from their habit of quickly 
executing all that they have once resolved. And in this manner 
do they toil throughout all their lives amidst hardship and peril, 
disregarding present enjoyment in the continual thirst for in- 
crease — knowing no other festival recreation except the per- 
formance of active duty — and deeming inactive repose a worse 
condition than fatiguing occupation. To speak the truth in 
two words, such is their inborn temper, that they will neither 
remain at rest themselves, nor allow rest to others.^ 

“ Such is the city which stands opposed to you, Lacedaemo- 
nians — yet ye still hang back from action. . . . Your continual 
scruples and apathy would hardly be safe, even if ye had neigh- 
bours like yourselves in character : but as to dealings with 
Athens, your system is antiquated and out of date. In politics 
as in art, it is the modern improvements which are sure to 
come out victorious : and though unchanged institutions are 
best, if a city be not called upon to act — yet multiplicity of 
active obligations requires multiplicity and novelty of contriv- 
ance.^ It is through these numerous trials that the means of 
Athens have acquired so much more new development than 
yours.” 

The Corinthians concluded by saying, that if, after so many 
previous warnings, now repeated for the last time, Sparta still 
refused to protect her allies against Athens — if she delayed to 
perform her promise made to the PotidDeans of immediately 
invading Attica — they (the Corinthians) would forthwith look 
for safety in some new alliance, which they felt themselves fully 
justified in doing. They admonished her to look well to the 
case, and to carry forward Peloponnesus, with undiminished 
dignity, as it had been transmitted to her from her predecessors.® 

^ Thucyd. /. c. koX ravra jx^rb. nrSpwv irdvra Koi kiv^vvmv Bi* (i\ov rov 
aiwpos fjLOX^ovffi, Ka\ aTroKavovariv to;*/ virapx^PTCov, Bia rh del 

KraffSai Kal fiiire iopr^jp dWo ri ^yeicrdai fl rh rb Beovra irpa^ai, ^vjucpopbp 
B^ ovx rjervx^o.^ biTpdyjxova ^ iTrinovov’ Sxrrt et ns avrovs 

^vy€\bu <pa(7) irccpvKepai ini t<^ /xiire avrovs fx’fire rovs &\\ovs 

bvdpconovs i^Vj opOws bp elnoi, 

® Thucyd. i. 71. bpxa^f^'f’pona vfiwv rb inir-qB^vixara nphs avrovs icrip. 
^ApdyKfj &(rn€p rix^V^, bel rb iniyiyvdjx^pa Kpareiv' Kal ^(ri/x^CotJcr?; /uev 
n6\€i rb bKlp7)ra pdfii/xa dpicrra, nphs noWb de buayKa^ofxipois Upai, noWrjs 
Kal rrjs inirex^hcrews Bel. 

* Thucyd. i. 71. 
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Such was the memorable picture of Athens and her citizens, 
as exhibited by her fiercest enemy before the public assembly 
at Sparta. It was calculated to impress the assembly, not by 
appeal to recent or particular misdeeds, but by the general 
system of unprincipled and endless aggression which was im- 
puted to Athens during the past — and by the certainty held out 
that the same system, unless put down by measures of decisive 
hostility, would be pushed still further in future to the utter 
ruin of Peloponnesus. And to this point did the Athenian 
envoy (staying in Sparta about some other negotiation and now 
present in the assembly) address himself in reply, after having 
asked and obtained permission from the magistrates. The 
empire of Athens was now of such standing that the younger 
men present had no personal knowledge of the circumstances 
under which it had grown up : and what was needed as 
information for them would be impressive as a reminder even 
to their seniors.^ 

He began by disclaiming all intention of defending his 
native city against the charges of specific wrong or alleged 
infractions of the existing truce. This was no part of his 
mission; nor did he recognise Sparta as a competent judge 
in dispute between Athens and Corinth. But he nevertheless 
thought it his duty to vindicate Athens against the general 
character of injustice and aggression imputed to her, as well 
as to offer a solemn warning to the Spartans against the policy 
towards which they were obviously tending. He then proceeded 
to show that the empire of Athens had been honourably earned 
and amply deserved — that it had been voluntarily ceded, and 
even pressed upon her — and that she could not abdicate it 
without imperilling her own separate existence and security. 
Far from thinking that the circumstances under which it was 
acquired needed apology, he appealed to them with pride, as 
a testimony of the genuine Hellenic patriotism of that city 
which the Spartan congress now seemed disposed to run down 
as an enemy. ^ He then dwelt upon the circumstances attend- 
ing the Persian invasion, setting forth the superior forwardness 
and the unflinching endurance of Athens, in spite of ungenerous 
neglect from the Spartans and other Greeks — the preponder- 
ance of her naval force in the entire armament — the directing 
genius of her general Themistokles, complimented even by 

^ Thucyd. i. 72 . 

Thucyd. i. 73* 5c ou 7rapaiT^<r€ft)s fxaWov €V€Ka ^ 

fxaprvploVj Koi 5 i 7 \c 6 o'ews Trphs otav vfuv 7r6\iv c5 fiovKevopivois 6 aywv 
Karaar’{)a€Tai. 
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Sparta herself — and the title of Athens to rank on that memor- 
able occasion as the principal saviour of Greece. This alone 
ought to save her empire from reproach ; but this was not all — 
for that empire had been tendered to her by the pressing in- 
stance of the allies, at a time when Sparta had proved herself 
both incompetent and unwilling to prosecute the war against 
Persia.^ By simple exercise of the constraining force inseparable 
from her presidential obligations, and by the reduction of 
various allies who revolted, Athens had gradually become 
unpopular, while Sparta too had become her enemy instead 
of her friend. To relax her hold upon her allies would have 
been to make them the allies of Sparta against her ; and thus 
the motive of fear was added to those of ambition and revenue, 
in inducing Athens to maintain her imperial dominion by force. 
In her position, no Grecian power either would or could have 
acted otherwise : — no Grecian power, certainly not Sparta, 
would have acted with so much equity and moderation, or 
given so little ground of complaint to her subjects. Worse 
they had suffered, while under Persia ; worse they would suffer, 
if they came under Sparta, who held her own allies under the 
thraldom of an oligarchical party in each city ; and if they hated 
Athens, this was only because subjects always hated the present 
dominion, whatever that might be.^ 

Having justified both the origin and the working of the 
Athenian empire, the envoy concluded by warning Sparta to 
consider calmly, without being hurried away by the passions 
and invectives of others, before she took a step from which 
there was no retreat, and which exposed the future to chances 
such as no man on either side could foresee. He called on 
her not to break the truce mutually sworn to, but to adjust all 
differences, as Athens was prepared to do, by the amicable 
arbitration which that truce provided. Should she begin war, 
the Athenians would follow her lead and resist her, calling to 
witness those gods under whose sanction the oaths were taken. ^ 

^ Thucyd. i. 75 . &^iol ^<T(xeVf 5 AaKeSaifxSyioif /cal TTpodu/xias %veK<x 

rrjs r6re Ka\ yvM/xrjs lureVecws, apxvs ^'EWrjo'i oijtcos 

&yav iTTKpdlpcos 5ta/ce7cr0a( ; /cal yap avr^v iKa^oixey ov ^laadfi^voif 

AAA’ vfxuy jxky ovk iOeATjardyreoy -napaixeiyai yrphs rd vTr6\onra rov Pappapov, 
Tf/uy 5e 'Kpoff^XQdvTooy rcay ^v/xfidx^^i Kal avrwy teriQivrcay ^ycfxdyas Kara- 
<TTT)yai‘ avTov 5k rov Ifpyov Karr}yayKd(T6rjiuL€y rb irpcvroy rrpoayayuy 
avr)]v is rdSe, /xdXicrra jxky birh Seovs, €W€ira 5k Kal rijuTjs, varepoy Kal 
w^eXias. 

^ Thucyd. i. 77 . 

* Thucyd. i. 78 . rjjxus Se iy ovbefii^ ttcu roiavr-p ajxaprlq. oyres, oifr* 
avrol oHd* 6jxds dptoyres, Xeyofxey vfx7y, ecas trt avOalperos dfKporkpois ^ 
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The facts recounted in the preceding chapters will have 
shown, that the account given by the Athenian envoy at Sparta 
of the origin and character of the empire exercised by his city 
(though doubtless the account of a partisan) is in substance 
correct and equitable. The envoys of Athens had not yet 
learned to take the tone which they assumed in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth years of the coming war, at Melos and 
Kamarina. At any time previous to the affair of Korkyra, 
the topics insisted upon by the Athenian would probably have 
been profoundly listened to at Sparta. But now the mind of 
the Spartans was made up. Having cleared the assembly of 
all “ strangers,^' and even all allies, they proceeded to discuss 
and determine the question among themselves. Most of their 
speakers held but one language^ — expatiating on the wrongs 
already done by Athens, and urging the necessity of instant 
war. There was however one voice, and that a commanding 
voice, raised against this conclusion : the ancient and respected 
king Archidamus opposed it. 

I'he speech of Archidamus is that of a deliberate Spartan, 
who, setting aside both hatred to Athens and blind partiality to 
allies, looks at the question with a view to the interests and 
honour of Sparta only — not however omitting her imperial as 
well as her separate character. The preceding native speakers, 
indignant against Athens, had probably appealed to Spartan 
pride, treating it as an intolerable disgrace that almost the 
entire land-force of Dorian Peloponnesus should be thus bullied 
by one single Ionic city, and should hesitate to commence a 
war which one invasion of Attica would probably terminate. 
As the Corinthians had tried to excite the Spartans by well- 
timed taunts and reproaches, so the subsequent speakers had 
aimed at the same objects by panegyric upon the well-known 
valour and discipline of the city. To all these arguments 
Archidamus set himself to reply. Invoking the experience 
of the elders his contemporaries around him, he impressed 
upon the assembly the grave responsibility, the uncertainties, 
difficulties, and perils, of the war into which they were hurrying 
without preparation.^ He reminded them of the wealth, the 
population (greater than that of any other Grecian city), the 

€ui8ov\/a, (rirovd^ts fxride Trapa^aipeiv rovs iipKOvs, rii Se didcpopa 

\ve(r6ai Karh ^vvBi\KK)v' ft 0€obs robs dpKiovs jxdprvpas TroiovfX€voi, ireipa'- 
a6fi€da &fibu€(rdai tro\4fjLov dpxovras ravrrj •jj Uv iKpriy^ffOe. 

^ Thucyd. i. 79* ^<*1 irMiivoov iirl rh avrh al yva>fxai $<f)€poy, 

iiBifcuv re robs *A$7jvalovs ijdrj, koI rroKefxrirea eXvai iv r(Lx^i> 

2 Thucyd. i. 8o. 
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naval force, the cavalry, the hoplites, the large foreign dominion 
of Athens, — and then asked by what means they proposed to 
put her down?^ Ships, they had few; trained seamen, yet 
fewer ; wealth, next to none. They could indeed invade and 
ravage Attica, by their superior numbers and land-force. But 
the Athenians had possessions abroad sufficient to enable them 
to dispense with the produce of Attica, while their great navy 
would retaliate the like ravages upon Peloponnesus. To sup- 
pose that one or two devastating expeditions into Attica would 
bring the war to an end, would be a deplorable error : such 
proceedings would merely enrage the Athenians, without im- 
pairing their real strength, and the war would thus be prolonged, 
perhaps for a whole generation.^ Before they determined upon 
war, it was absolutely necessary to provide more efficient means 
for carrying it on ; and to multiply their allies not merely 
among the Greeks, but among foreigners also. While this was 
in process, envoys ought to be sent to Athens to remonstrate 
and obtain redress for the grievances of the allies. If the 
Athenians granted this — which they very probably would do, 
when they saw the preparations going forward, and when the 
ruin of the highly-cultivated soil of Attica was held over them 
in terrorein without being actually consummated — so much the 
better ; if they refused, in the course of two or three years war 
might be commenced with some hopes of success. Archidamus 
reminded his countrymen that their allies would hold them 
responsible for the good or bad issue of what was now de- 
termined;^ admonishing them, in the true spirit of a conserva- 
tive Spartan, to cling to that cautious policy which had been 
ever the characteristic of the state, despising both taunts on 
their tardiness and panegyric on their valour. “ We Spartans 
owe both our bravery and our prudence to our admirable public 
discipline : it makes us warlike, because the sense of shame is 
most closely connected with discipline, as valour is with the 
sense of shame : it makes us prudent, because our training 
keeps us too ignorant to set ourselves above our own institu- 
tions, and holds us under sharp restraint so as not to disobey 

^ Thucyd. i. 80. irphs Se &i/dpasp di yr\v re e/cas ixovett- Kal TTpocreri 
BaKderarjS i/nTreipSraroi^io'if Ka\ rots &\Kois aTraertv dpicrra i^-qprvvrai, TrXovr cp 
re i^lcp Kal Zipixoalcp Kal vavcrl Kal Xinroii Kal oirA-ots, Kal o<ros ovk iu 

&\\<p evl ye X^P^V icrriv^ ^ri de Kal ^ujujudxovs ttoWovs <p6pov 

VTToreKeis XP^ Ttphs rovrovs ^a^lws irdXefjLou dpaffdai, Kal rlvi 

'KKTrexxTavras dnapacTKevovs erreixOnvai ; 

^ Thucyd, i. 81. BedoiKa de jauWoy Kal rots rraKrly avrhv vttoKU 

vcoueyf See. 

^ Thucyd. i. 82, 83, 
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them.^ And thus, not being overwise in unprofitable accom- 
plishments, we Spartans are not given to disparage our enemy^s 
strength in clever speech, and then meet him with shortcomings 
in reality. We think that the capacity of neighbouring states 
is much on a par, and that the chances in reserve for both 
parties are too uncertain to be discriminated beforehand by 
speech. We always make real preparations against our enemies, 
as if they were proceeding wisely on their side : we must count 
upon security through our own precautions, not upon the 
chance of their errors. Indeed there is no great superiority 
in one man as compared with another : he is the stoutest who 
is trained in the severest trials. Let us for our parts not re- 
nounce this discipline, which we have received from our fathers 
and which we still continue, to our very great profit : let us not 
hurry on in one short hour a resolution upon which depend so 
many lives, so much property, so many cities, and our own 
reputation besides. Let us take time to consider, since our 
strength puts it fully in our power to do so. Send envoys to 
the Athenians on the subject of Potidosa and of the other 
grievances alleged by our allies — and that too the rather as 
they are ready to give us satisfaction : against one who offers 
satisfaction, custom forbids you to proceed, without some 
previous application, as if he were a proclaimed wrong-doer. 

^ Thucyd. i. 84 . UoX^/jlikoI t€ /cal Siarh cijKofffjLov •yiyu6fjL€da, rh 

fihv *6ri ald^s <rw((>pocrvj/7}s rrMia-roy €v\^/vxia’ €ij0ov\oi 

dh hfiaQeanpov tu>v v6\xo 3V rrjs vrepaij/ias 7rai5€v6ju€j/ot, ku\ |i;// xaA67r<^Ti7r/ 
(rci)<Ppoy€<TT€poy ^ fia're avra>v ^voKOvcrreiv' /cal ra hxp^^o. ^vverol &yav 
6 vt€S, ras tS>v ‘iroKep.lcvu irapao’Kevh.s \6ycp naKcas fX€fX(l>6/j.€yoij avopLoiws tfpycp 
vofxi^^iv 5e rciy t€ diayoias ray TreAas irapairKriorlovs eJvai, /cal ras 
'irpotTTriTTTO^a'as tux^s ov \6ytp ^imperd^. 

In the construction of the last sentence, I follow Haack and Poppo, in 
preference to Goller and Dr. Arnold. 

The wording of this part of the speech of Archidamus is awkward and 
obscure, though we make out pretty well the general sense. It deserves 
peculiar attention, as coming from a king of Sparta, personally too a man 
of superior judgement. The great points of the Spartan character are 
all brought out. i. A narrow, strictly-defined, and uniform range of ideas. 
2. Compression of all other impulses and desires, but an increased sensi- 
bility to their own public opinion. 3. Great habits of endurance as well as 
of submission. 

The way in which the features of Spartan character are deduced from 
Spartan institutions, as well as the pride which Archidamus expresses in 
the ignorance and narrow mental range of his countrymen, are here 
remarkable. A similar championship of ignorance and narrow-mindedness 
is not only to be found among those who deride the literary and oratorical 
tastes of the Athenian democracy (see Aristophanes, Ran. 1070 : compare 
Xenophon. Memorab. i. 2, 9-49), but also in the speech of Kleon 
(Thucyd. iii. 37). 
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But at the same time make preparation for war ; such will be 
the course of policy at once the best for your own power and 
the most terror-strildng to your enemies/^ ^ 

The speech of Archidamus was not only in itself full of 
plain reason and good sense, but delivered altogether from the 
point of view of a Spartan ; appealing greatly to Spartan con- 
servative feeling and even prejudice. But in spite of all this, 
and in spite of the personal esteem entertained for the speaker, 
the tide of feeling in the opposite direction was at that moment 
irresistible. Sthenelaidas — one of the five Ephors, to whom it 
fell to put the question for voting — closed the debate. His 
few words mark at once the character of the man —the temper 
of the assembly — and the simplicity of speech, though without 
the wisdom of judgement, for which Archidamus had taken 
credit to his countrymen. 

“I don’t understand (he said) these long speeches of the 
Athenians. They have praised themselves abundantly, but 
they have never rebutted what is laid to their charge— that 
they are guilty of wrong against our allies and against Pelopon- 
nesus. Now if in former days they were good men against the 
Persians, and are now evil-doers against us, they deserve double 
punishment as having become evil-doers instead of good.^ But 
we are the same now as we were then : we know better than 
to sit still while our allies are suffering wrong : we shall not 
adjourn our aid, while they cannot adjourn their sufferings.^ 
Others have in abundance wealth, ships and horses — but we 
have good allies, whom we are not to abandon to the mercy of 
the Athenians : nor are we to trust our redress to arbitration 
and to words, when our wrongs are not confined to words. We 
must help them speedily and with all our strength. Let no 
one tell us that we can with honour deliberate when we are 
actually suffering wrong : it is rather for those who intend to 
do the wrong, to deliberate well beforehand. Resolve upon 
war then, Lacedaemonians, in a manner worthy of Sparta. 
Suffer not the Athenians to become greater than they are : let 
us not betray our allies to ruin, but march with the aid of the 
gods against the wrong-doers.” 

^ Tbucyd. i. 84, 85. 

® Compare a similar sentiment in the speech of the Thebans against the 
Platceans (Thucyd. hi. 67). 

* Thucyd. i. 86. i]/u,e7s Se 6 juotoi koI t6t9 koI vvu ierjx^Vf koX robs 
(vjujudxovs, ov 7 r€pio\l/Sju€$a iu 6 ucovpi 4 vovs, fieW'ficrofiey 

rificopuy ol y ovkIti Woven kukws irc{<rx«t*'. 

There is here a play upon the word p4W9iy which it is not easy to preserve 
in a translation. 
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With these few words, so well calculated to defeat the pru- 
dential admonitions of Archidamus, Sthenelaidas put the ques- 
tion for the decision of the assembly — which at Sparta was 
usually taken neither by show of hands, nor by deposit of balls 
in an urn, but by cries analogous to the Ay or No of the 
English House of Commons — the presiding Ephor declaring 
which of the cries predominated. On this occasion the cry for 
war was manifestly the stronger.^ Yet Sthenelaidas affected 
inability to determine which of the two was the louder, in order 
that he might have an excuse for bringing about a more im- 
pressive manifestation of sentiment and a stronger apparent 
majority — since a poition of the minority would probably be 
afraid to show their real opinions as individuals openly. He 
therefore directed a division — like the Speaker of the English 
House of Commons when his decision in favour of Ay or No 
is questioned by any member — “Such of you as think that the 
truce has been violated and that the Athtmians are doing us 
wrong, go to that side; such as think the contrary, to the 
other side.” The assembly accordingly divided, and the 
majority was very great on the w^arlike side of the question. 

The first step of the I.aced<xmonians, after coming to this 
important decision, was to send to Delphi and inquire of the 
oracle Avhether it would be beneficial to them to undertake the 
war. The answer brought back (Thucydides seems hardly 
certain that it was really given was — that if they did their 
best they would be victorious, and that the god would help 
them, invoked or uninvoked. They at the same time con- 
vened a general congress of their allies to Sparta, for the 
purpose of submitting their recent resolution to the vote of all. 

To the Corinthians, in their anxiety for the relief of Potideca, 
the decision to be given by this congress was not less important 
than that which the Spartans had just taken separately. They 
sent round envoys to each of the allies, entreating them lo 
authorise war without reserve. Through such instigations, 
acting ujxyn the general impulse then prevalent, the congress 
came together in a temper decidedly warlike. Most of the 
speakers were full of invective against Athens and impatient 
for action, while the Corinthians, waiting as before to speak 
the last, wound up the discussion by a speech well calculated 
to ensure a hearty vote. Their former speech had been 
directed to shame, exasperate, and alarm the Lacedoemonians ; 

^ Thucyd. i. 87. 0ov\6/x€pos avrohs ipaptpus hLiroZuKvvpiivQvs r^v yvd)ixr]v 
is voXffXtlv p,aWop &C. 

^ Thucyd. i. I18. i 5 f dvciAei/ avrois, ws Aeyerat, &c. 
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this point having now been carried, they had to enforce, upon 
the allies generally, the dishonour as well as the impolicy of 
receding from a willing leader. The cause was one in which 
all were interested, the inland states not less than the maritime, 
for both would find themselves ultimately victims of the en- 
croaching despot-city. Whatever efforts were necessary for the 
war, ought cheerfully to be made, since it was only through 
war that they could arrive at a secure and honoural^le peace. 
There were good hopes that this might soon be attained, and 
that the war would not last long — so decided was the supe- 
riority of the confederacy, in numbers, in military skill, and in 
the equal heart and obedience of all its members.^ The naval 
superiority of Athens depended chiefly upon hired seamen — 
so that the confederacy, by borrowing from the treasuries of 
Delphi and Olympia, would soon be able to overbid her, take 
into pay her best mariners, and equal her equipment at sea. 
Tliey would excite revolt among her allies, and establish a 
permanent fortified post for the ruin of Attica. To make up a 
common fund for this purpose, was indispensably necessary; 
for Athens was far more than a match for each of them single- 
handed. Nothing less than hearty union could save them all 
from successive enslavement — the very supposition of which 
was intolerable to Peloponnesian freemen, whose fathers had 
liberated Greece from the Persian. Let them not shrink from 
endurance and sacrifice in such a cause — it was their hereditary 
pride to purchase success by laborious effort. The Delphian 
god had promised them his co-operation ; and the whole of 
Greece would sympathise in the cause, either from fear of the 
despotism of Athens, or from hopes of profit. They would not 
be the first to break the truce, for the Athenians had already 

^ Thiicyd, i. 120, 121. Kar^ •s’oAAA Sk rj/nas tiKhs iniKparriiratf •npunov 
fX€P TrXT^Oei vpoijxovras Ka\ ifiveiplc^ TroXe/jLiK^, ^iretra djJLolcas v6.vras is ra 
7 rapayyeW6jua'a ISyras. 

I conceive that the word dfxolcas here alludes to the equal interest of all 
the confederates in the quarrel, as opposed to the Athenian power, which 
was composed partly of con'^trained subjects, partly of hired mercenaries — 
to both of which points, as weaknesses in the enemy, the Corinthian orator 
goes on to allude. The word 6p,o(oifs here designates the same fact as 
Perikl^s, in his speech at Athens (i. 141), mentions under the words irdyr€s 
i(r6il/r)<p0t : the Corinthian orator treats it as an advantage to have all 
confederates equal and hearty in the cause : Perikl^s, on the contrary, 
looking at the same fact from the Athenian point of view, considers it as a 
disadvantage, since it prevented unity of command and determination. 

Poppo*s view of this passage seems to me erroneous. 

The same idea is reproduced, c. 124. tfirtp fitfiaiSrarov rh ravra 
^vfi^ipovra Kal srSXecrt Koi l^tdrais eJvaif &c. 
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broken it, as the declaration of the Delphian god distinctly 
implied. I^et them lose no time in sending aid to the Poti- 
daeans, a Dorian population now besieged by lonians, as 
well as to those other Greeks whom Athens had enslaved. 
Every day the necessity for effort was becoming stronger, and 
the longer it was delayed, the more painful it would be when 
it came. “ Be ye persuaded then (concluded the orator), that 
this city, which has constituted herself despot of Greece, has 
her means of attack prepared against all of us alike, some for 
present rule, others for future conquest. Let us assail and 
subdue her, that we may dwell securely ourselves hereafter, 
and may emancipate those Greeks who are now in slavery.” ^ 

If there were any speeches delivered at this congress in 
opposition to the war, they w^ere not likely to be successful 
in a cause wherein even Archidamus had failed. After 
the Corinthian had concluded, the question was put to the 
deputies of every city, great and small indiscriminately ; and 
the majority decided for war.^ This important resolution was 
adopted about the end of 432 b.c., or the beginning of 
January 431 b.c, : the previous decision of the Spartans 
separately, may have been taken about two months earlier, in 
the preceding October or November 432 b.c. 

Reviewing the conduct of the two great Grecian parties at 
this momentous juncture, with reference to existing treaties 
and positive grounds of complaint, it seems clear that Athens 
was in the right. She had done nothing which could fairly be 
called a violation of the Thirty years^ truce : while for such of 
her acts as were alleged to be such, she offered to submit them 
to that amicable arbitration which the truce itself prescribed. 
The Peloponnesian confederates were manifestly the aggressors 
in the contest. If Sparta, usually so backward, now came 
forward in a spirit so decidedly opposite, we are to ascribe it 
partly to her standing fear and jealousy of Athens, partly to the 
pressure of her allies, especially of the Corinthians. 

Thucydides, recognising these two as the grand determining 
motives, and indicating the alleged infractions of truce as simple 
occasions or pretexts, seems to consider the fear and hatred of 
Athens as having contributed more to determine Sparta than the 
urgency of her allies.® That the extraordinary aggrandisement 

1 Thucyd. i. 123, 124. 

^ Thucyd. i. 125. Kal rh i^l/Tj<f>l(TauTo It seems that the 

decision was not absolutely unanimous. 

* Thucyd. i. 88. *E\p 7 ]^l<rai'ro Jc ot AaKf^aifxSuiot rhs arirovhks XeX^erBat 
Kol ‘noXfjULTjrea €lvaty ov rorrovTov rS>v ^v/xfxdxoov 'treiwBivres rots 
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of Athens, during the period immediately succeeding the 
Persian invasion, was well calculated to excite alarm and 
jealousy in Peloponnesus,’ is indisputable. But if we take 
Athens as she stood in 432 b.c., it deserves notice that she had 
neither made, nor (so far as we know) tried to make, a single 
new acquisition during the whole fourteen years which had 
elapsed since the conclusion of the Thirty years' truce,^ — and 
moreover that that truce marked an epoch of signal humiliation 
and reduction of her power. The triumph which Sparta and 
the Peloponnesians then gained, though not sufficiently complete 
to remove all fear of Athens, was yet great enough to inspire 
them with the hope that a second combined effort would subdue 
her. This mixture of fear and hope was exactly the state of 
feeling out of which war was likely to grow. We see that even 
before the quarrel between Corinth and Korkyra, sagacious 
Greeks everywhere anticipated war as not far distant.^ It was 
near breaking out even on occasion of the revolt of Samos ; ^ 
peace being then preserved partly by the commercial and 
nautical interests of Corinth, partly by the quiescence of Athens. 
But the quarrel of Corinth and Korkyra, which Sparta might 
have appeased beforehand had she thought it her interest to do 
so, — and the junction of Korkyra with Athens — exhibited the 
# 

\6yoiSf i(rov <pofiov fxtvoi rohs *A0rjya(ovs, /j.ti(oy SvyTjdwffiyj 

6pwyT€s avTOiS ttoAA^ rrjs ’EWdSos vrrox^^pi^ ^vra ; compare also c. 
23 and n8, 

^ Plutarch’s biography of Perikl^s is very misleading from its inattention 
to chronology, ascribing to an earlier time feelings and tendencies which 
really belong to a later. Thus he represents (c. 20) the desire for acquiring 
possession of Sicily, and even of Carthage and the Tyrrhenian coast, as 
having become very popular at Athens even before the revolt of Megara 
and Kuboea, and before those other circumstances which preceded the 
Thirty years’ truce : and he gives much credit to Pcrikles for having 
repressed such unmeasured aspirations. But ambitious hopes directed 
towaids Sicily could not have sprung up in the Athenian mind until after 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. It was impossible that they 
could make any step in that direction until they had established their 
alliance with Korkyra, and this was only done in the year before the 
Peloponnesian war — done too, even then, in a qualified manner and with 
much reserve. At the first outbreak of the Peloponnesian war, the 
Athenians had nothing but fears, while the Peloponnesians had large hopes 
of aid, from the side of Sicily. While it is very true, therefore, that 
Perikl^s was eminently useful in discouraging rash and distant enterprises 
of ambition generally, we cannot Mve him the credit of keeping down 
Athenian desires of acquisition in Sicily, or towards Carthage (if indeed 
this latter ever was included in the catalogue of Athenian hopes) — for such 
desires were hardly known until after his death— in spite of the assertion 
again repeated by Plutarch, Alkibiad^s, c. 17. 

® Thuoyd. i. 33-36. * Thucyd. i. 40, 41. 
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latter as again in a career of aggrandisement, and thus again 
brought into play the warlike feelings of Sparta ; while they 
converted Corinth from the advocate of peace into a clamorous 
organ of war. The revolt of Potidaea — fomented by Corinth 
and encouraged by Sparta in the form of a positive promise to 
invade Attica — was in point of fact the first distinct violation 
of the truce, and the initiatory measure of the Peloponnesian 
war. The Spartan meeting, and the subsequent congress of 
allies at Sparta, served no other purpose than to provide such 
formalities as were requisite to ensure the concurrent and 
hearty action of numbers, and to clothe with imposing 
sanction a state of war already existing in reality, though 
yet unproclaimed. 

The sentiment in Peloponnesus at this moment was not the 
fear of Athens, but the hatred of Athens, — and the confident 
hope of subduing her. And indeed such confidence was 
justified by plausible grounds. Men might well think that 
the Athenians could never endure the entire devastation of 
their highly-cultivated soil, — or at least that they would certainly 
come forth to fight for it in the field, which was all that the 
Peloponnesians desired. Nothing except the unparalleled 
ascendency and unshaken resolution of Perikl^s induced the 
Athenians to persevere in a scheme of patient defence, and 
to trust to that naval superiority, which the enemies of 
Athens, save and except the judicious Archidamus, had not 
yet learned fully to appreciate. Moreover the confident hopes 
of the Peloponnesians were materially strengthened by the 
widespread sympathy in favour of their cause, proclaiming 
as it did the intended liberation of Greece from a despot 
city.^ 

To Athens, on the other hand, the coming war presented 
itself in a very different aspect ; holding out nothing less than 
the certainty of prodigious loss and privation — even granting 
that at this heavy cost, her independence and union at home, 
and her empire abroad, could be upheld. By Perikles, and by 
the more long-sighted Athenians, the chance of unavoidable 
war was foreseen even before the Korkyrscan dispute.^ But 
Perikles was only the first citizen in a democracy, esteemed, 
trusted, and listened to, more than any one else, by the body 
of citizens, but warmly opposed in most of his measures, under 
the free speech and latitude of individual action which reigned 
at Athens, — and even bitterly hated by many active political 

^ Thucyd. ii. 8. 

* Thucyd. i. 45 ; Plutarch, Perikles, c. 8. 
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opponents. The formal determination of the Lacedaemonians, 
to declare war, must of course have been made known at 
Athens, by those Athenian envoys who had entered an unavail- 
ing protest against it in the Spartan assembly. No steps were 
taken by Sparta to carry this determination into effect until 
after the congress of allies and their pronounced confirmatory 
vote. Nor did the Spartans even then send any herald, or 
make any formal declaration. They despatched various propo- 
sitions to Athens, not at all with a view of trying to obtain 
satisfaction, or of providing some escape from the probability 
of war ; but with the contrary purpose — of multiplying demands, 
and enlarging the grounds of quarrel.^ Meanwhile the deputies, 
retiring home from the congress to their respective cities, carried 
with them the general resolution for immediate warlike 
preparations to be made with as little delay as possible.^ 
The first requisition addressed by the Lacedaemonians to 
Athens was a political manoeuvre aimed at Perikles, their chief 
opponent in that city. His mother Agariste belonged to the 
great family of the .Alkmaeonicls, who were supposed to be 
under an inexpiable hereditary taint, in consequence of the 
sacrilege committed by their ancestor Megakles nearly two 
centuries before, in the slaughter of the Kylonian suppliants 
near the altar of the Venerable Goddesses.^ Ancient as this 
transaction was, it still had sufficient hold on the mind of the 
Athenians to serve as the basis of a political manoeuvre. About 
seventy-seven years before, shortly after the expulsion of 
Hippias from Athens, it had been so employed by the Spartan 
king Kleomenes, who at that time exacted from the Athenians 
a clearance of the ancient sacrilege, to be effected by the 
banishment of Kleisthenes (the founder of the democracy) and 
his chief partisans. This demand, addressed by Kleomenes to 
the Athenians at the instance of Isagoras the rival of Klci- 
sthenes,^ had been then obeyed, and had served well the 
purposes of those who sent it, A similar blow was now aimed 
by the Lacedaemonians at Perikles (the grand-nephew of Klei- 
sthen^s), and doubtless at the instance of his political enemies. 
Religion required, it was pretended, that “ the abomination of 

^ Thucyd. i. 1 26. roirep iiirp€a’0t{fovro vphs robs *A0rival- 

ovs iyK\i]fJ.ara rroiobjJLeuotf SvofS inplciy Hri /ucyl(rr7f 7rp6(f}a(T is 
rov ToXf/iCiv, %v ri iaaKobco (ri, 

2 Thucyd. i. 125. 

® See the account of the Kylonian troubles, and the sacrilege which 
followed, in this History, ch. x. 

* See Ilerodot. v. 70: compare vi. 131 ; Thucyd. i. 126; and ch. xxxi. 
of this History, 
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the goddess should be driven out” ^ If the Athenians complied 
with this demand, they would deprive themselves, at this critical 
moment, of their ablest leader. But the Lacedaemonians, not 
expecting compliance, reckoned at all events upon discrediting 
Perikles with the people, as being partly the cause of the war 
through family taint of impiety ^ — and this impression would 
doubtless be loudly proclaimed by his political opponents in 
the assembly. 

The influence of Periklt^s with the Athenian public had 
become greater and greater as their political experience of him 
was prolonged. But the bitterness of his enemies appears to 
have increased along with it. Not long before this period, he 
had been indirectly assailed through the medium of accusations 
against three diffeiieiit persons, all more or less intimate with 
him — his mistress A«pasia, the philosopher Anaxagoras, and 
the sculptor PheWfes. 

We cannot make out either the exact date, or the exact facts 
of either of these accusations. Aspasia, daughter of Axiochus, 
was a native of Miletus, beautiful, well-educated, and aspiring. 
She resided at Athens, and is affirmed (though upon very 
doubtful evidence) to have kept slave-girls to be let out as 
courtezans. Whatever may be the case with this report, which 
is most probably one of the scandals engendered by political 
animosity against Perikles, ^ it is certain that so remarkable were 

^ Thucyd. i. 126. iK4\€vov robs *A6r}yalov5 rh 6,yos iXavutip Trjs 6€ov. 

2 Thucyd. i. 127. 

* Plutarch, Perikles, c. 24. Respecting Aspasia, see Plato, Menexenus, 
c. 3, 4 ; Xenophon, Memorab. ii. 6, 36 ; Harpokration, v. *A<r7ra<rla. 
Aspasia was doubtless no uncommon name among Grecian women : we 
know of one Phokasan jirl who bore it, the mistress of Cyrus the younger 
(Plutarch, Artaxer. c. 26). The story about Aspasia having kept slave- 
girls for hire, is stated by both Plutarch and Athenaeus (xiii. p. 570) ; but 
we may reasonably doubt whether there is any better evidence for it than 
that which is actually cited by the latter — the passage in Aristophanes, 
Acham. 497-5^5 — 

01 MryapirJ? 051^^19 ne<f>va-iyy<aii4vot 
’Avrt^enKtij/av 'A<r7ra<r(a^ Tr6pya it /0 or ir6pvat Svo. 

Athenaeus reads Trdpvas, but the reading rrSpya 9bo appears in the received 
text of Aristophanes. Critics differ whether 'Acnrafflas is the genitive case 
singular of *A(rTa<rfa, or the accusative plural of the adjective Mvdffios. I 
believe that it is the latter ; but intended as a play on the word, capable of 
being understood either as a substantive or as an adjective — itriroo'fos ir6pyas 
Z60 or *A<rira<rlas ‘tr6pvas Ho. There is a similar play en the word, in a line 
of Kratinus, quoted by Plutarch, PerikI8s, c. 24. 

At the time, if ever, when this theft of the Megarian youth took place, 
Aspasia must have been the beloved mistress and companion of Penkl^s ; 
and it is inconceivable that she should have kept slave-girls for Mre fian, 
whatever she may have done before. 
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her own fascinations, her accomplishments, and her powers 
not merely of conversation, but even of oratory and criticism, — 
that the most distinguished Athenians of all ages and characters, 
Sokrates among the number, visited her, and several of them 
took their wives along with them to hear her also. The free 
citizen women of Athens lived in strict and almost oriental 
recluseness, as well after being married as when single. Every- 
thing which concerned their lives, their happiness, or their 
rights, was determined or managed for them by male relatives ; 
and they seem to have been destitute of all mental culture 
and accomplishments. Their society presented no charm nor 
interest, which men accordingly sought for in the company 
of a class of women called Hetserse or Courtezans, literally 
Female Companions, who lived a free life, managed their own 

That reading and constiuction of the verse above ^ited, which I think 
the less probable of the two, has been applied by the commentators of 
Thucydides to explain a line of his history, and applied in a manner which 
I am persuaded is erroneous. When the Lacedaemonians desiied the 
Athenians to repeal the decree excluding the Megarians from their poits, 
the Athenians refused, alleging that the Megarians had appropriated some 
lands which were disputed between the two countries, and some which . 
weie even sacred property — and also that they had received ruitaway 
slaves from Athens^* — koX auSpaTrSSwv vttoSoxV ii,<pi(Tra(xiv(A)v {\. 1 39). 
The Scholiast gives a perfectly just explanation of these last words — a>s on 
5 ov\ovs aifTcov a.Tro^€vyovras ih^xovTo. But Wasse puts a note to the 
passage to this effect — As pasuc servos ^ v, Athenieum. p. 570; Aristoph. 
Acharn. 525, et Schol.” This note of Wasse is adopted and transcnlied 
by the three best and most recent commentators on Thucydides — Poppo, 
Goller, and Dr. Arnold. Yet with all respect to their united authority, the 
supposition is neither natuial as applied to the words, nor admissible as 
regaids the matter of fact. ^AySpaTroSa d^iardjueya mean naturally (not 
Aspame servos^ or more j>ropcrly serz'as, for the very gender ought to have 
made Wasse suspect the correctness of his interpretation — but) the runaway 
slaves of proprietors generally in Attica ; of whom the Athenians lost so 
prodigious a number after the Lacedaemonian garrison was establislied at 
Dekelcia (Thucyd. vii. 28; compare i. 142 ; and iv. 1 18, about the 
avr 6 fioKoi), Peiikles might fairly set forth the reception of such runaway 
slaves as a matter of complaint against the Megarians, and the Athenian 
public assembly would feel it so likewise: moi cover the Megarians are 
charged not with having stolen away the slaves, but with harbouring them 
{ijTro 5 ox'h^)> But to suppose that Perikl6s, in defending the decree of 
exclusion against the Megarians, would rest the defence on the ground that 
some Megarian youth had run away with two girls of the corthge of Aspasia, 
argues a strange conception both of him and of the people. If such an 
incident ever really happened, or was even supposed to have happened, we 
may be sure that it would be cited by his opponents, as a means of bringing 
contempt upon the real accusation against the Megarians — the purpose for 
which Aristophanes produces it. This is one of the many errors in respect 
to Grecian history arising from the practice of construing passages of 
comedy as if they were serious and literal facts. 
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affairs, and supported themselves by their powers of pleasing. 
These women were numerous, and were doubtless of every 
variety of personal character. The most distinguished and 
superior among them, such as Aspasia and Theodote,^ appear 
to have been the only women in Greece, except the Spartan, 
who either inspired strong passion or exercised mental 
ascendency. 

Perikles had been determined in his choice of a wife by 
those family considerations which were held almost obligatory 
at Athens, and had married a woman very nearly related to 
him, by whom he had two sons, Xanthippus and Paralus. 
But the marriage having never been comfortable, was after- 
wards dissolved by mutual consent, according to that full 
liberty of divorce which the Attic law permitted. Perikles 
concurred with his wife’s male relations (who formed her legal 
guardians) in giving her away to another husband.^ He then 
took Aspasia to live with him, had a son by her who bore his 
name, and continued ever afterwards on terms of the greatest 
intimacy and affection with her. Without adopting those 
exaggerations which represent Aspasia as having communicated 
to Perikles his distinguished eloquence, or even as having 
herself composed orations for public delivery, we may reason- 
ably believe her to have been qualified to take interest and 
share in that literary and philosophical society which frequented 
the house of Perikles, and which his unprincipled son Xan- 
thippus, — disgusted with his father’s regular expenditure, as 
withholding from him the means of supporting an extravagant 
establishment — reported abroad with exaggerated calumnies, 
and turned into derision. It was from that worthless young 
man, who died of the Athenian epidemic during the lifetime 
of Perikles, that his political enemies and the comic writers of 
the day obtained the pretended revelations, which served them 
as matter for scandalous libel on the privacy of this distinguished 
man.^ 

^ The visit of Sokrates with some of his friends to Theodote, his dialogue 
with her, and the description of her manner of living, are among the most 
curious remnants of Grecian antiquity, on a side very imperfectly known to 
us (Xenophon, Memorab. iii. ii). 

Compare the citations from Eubulus and Antiphanes, the comic writers, 
apud Athenseum, xiii. p. 571, illustrating the differences of character and 
behaviour between some of these Iletoerge and others— and Athense. xiii. 
P-S^- 

* Plutarch, Perikles, c. 24. Elra r/js crviu^ieitrews ovk oijcrTjs avrois 
&p€<rr7is, iKeltnjp (xkv kreptp ^ov\oix4vr)y <Tvv€^4^ccK€y, avrhs be ^Affiracrlay XafioiV 
Utrrep^e bia<pep6yr(as. 

• Plutarch, Perikles, c. 13-36. 
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While the comic writers attacked Perikles himself for alleged 
intrigues with different women, they treated the name of 
Aspasia as public property without any mercy or reserve : she 
was the Omphale, the Deianeira, or the Here, to this great 
H^rakles or Zeus of Athens. At length one of these comic 
writers, Hermippus, not contented with scenic attacks, indicted 
her before the dikastery for impiety, as participant in the 
philosophical discussions held, and the opinions professed, 
among the society of Perikles, by Anaxagoras and others. 
Against Anaxagoras himself, too, a similar indictment is said 
to have been preferred, either by Kleon or by Thucydides son 
of Melesias, under a general resolution recently passed in the 
public assembly at the instance of Diopeithes. And such was 
the sensitive antipathy of the Athenian public, shown after- 
wards fatally in the case of Sokrates, and embittered in this 
instance by all the artifices of political faction, against philoso- 
phers whose opinions conflicted with the received religious 
dogmas — that Perikles did not dare to place Anaxagoras on 
his trial. The latter retired from Athens, and a sentence of 
banishment was passed against him in his absence.^ But 
Perikles himself defended Aspasia before the dikastery. In 
fact the indictment was as much against him as against her : 
one thing alleged against her (and also against Pheidias) was, 
the reception of free women to facilitate the intrigues of 
Perikles. He defended her successfully and procured a 
verdict of acquittal : but we are not surprised to hear that his 
speech was marked by the strongest personal emotions and 
even by tears. ^ The dikasts were accustomed to such appeals 
to their sympathies, sometimes even to extravagant excess, 
from ordinary accused persons. In Perikles, however, so 
manifest an outburst of emotion stands out as something 
quite unparalleled ; for constant self-mastery was one of the 
most prominent features in his character.^ And we shall find 
him, near the close of his political life, when he had become 
for the moment unpopular with the Athenian people, distracted 
as they were at the moment with the terrible sufferings of the 
pestilence, — bearing up against their unmerited anger not 
merely with dignity, but with a pride of conscious innocence 

^ This seems the more probable story; but there are differences of 
statement, and uncertainties upon many points : compare Plutarch, Perikles, 
c. 16-32; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 23; Diogen. Laert. ii. 12, 13. See also 
Schaubach, Fragment. Anaxagoras, p. 47 - 5 ** 

® Plutarch, Perikles, c. 32. 

^ Plutarch, Perikles, c. 7, 36-39. 
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and desert which rises almost into defiance ; insomuch that 
the rhetor Dionysius, who criticises the speech of Perikles as 
if it were simply the composition of Thucydides, censures that 
historian for having violated dramatic propriety by a display 
of insolence where humility would have been becoming.^ 

It appears also, as far as we can judge amidst very imperfect 
data, that the trial of the great sculptor Pheidias, for alleged 
embezzlement in the contract for his celebrated gold and ivory 
statue of Ath^n 6,2 took place nearly at this period. That 
statue had been finished and dedicated in the Parthenon in 
437 B.C., since which period Pheidias had been engaged at 
Olympia in his last and great masterpiece, the colossal statue 
of the Olympian Zeus. On his return to Athens from the 
execution of this work, about 433 or 432 b.c., the accusation 
of embezzlement was instituted against him by the political 
enemies of Perikles.^ A slave of Pheidias, named Menon, 
planted himself as a suppliant at the altar, professing to be 
cognisant of certain facts which proved that his master had 
committed peculation. Motion was made to receive his 
depositions and to ensure to his person the protection of the 
people ; upon which he revealed various statements so greatly 
impeaching the pecuniary probity of Pheidias, that the latter 
was put in prison, awaiting the day for his trial before the 
dikastery. The gold employed and charged for in the statue, 
however, was all capable of being taken off and weighed, so as 
to verify its accuracy, which Perikles dared the accusers to do. 
Besides the charge of embezzlement, there were other circum- 
stances which rendered Pheidias unpopular. It had been 
discovered that, in the reliefs on the frieze of the Parthenon, 
he had introduced the portraits of himself and Perikles in 
conspicuous positions. It seems that Pheidias died in prison 
before the day of trial ; and some even said that he had been 
poisoned by the enemies of Perikles, in order that the suspicions 
against the latter, who was the real object of attack, might be 
aggravated. It is said also that Drakontides proposed and 
carried a decree in the public assembly, that Perikles should 
be called on to give an account of the money which he had 

^ Thucyd. ii. 60, 61 : compare also his striking expressions, c. 65 ; 
Dionys. Ilalikarn. De Thucydid. Judic. c, 44, p. 924. 

^ Plutarch, Perikles, C. 31. Madias — ipyohi^os rod &yd\fiaro5. 

This tale, about protecting Pheidias under the charge of embezzlement, 
was the story most widely in circulation against Perikles—^ atria. 

voLcrwVf trKeicrrovs /xdprvpas (Plutarch, Perikles, c. 31). 

^ See the Dissertation of O. Muller (De Phidise Vitd, c. 17, p. 35), who 
lays out the facts in the order in which I have given them. 
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expended, and that the dikasts, before whom the account was 
rendered, should give their suffrage in the most solemn manner 
from the altar. This latter provision was modified by Agnon, 
who, while proposing that the dikasts should be 1500 in number, 
retained the vote by pebbles in the urn according to ordinary 
custom.^ 

If Perikles was ever tried on such a charge, there can be no 
doubt that he was honourably acquitted : for the language of 
Thucydides respecting his pecuniary probity is such as could 
not have been employed if a verdict of guilty on a charge of 
peculation had been publicly pronounced. But we cannot 
be certain that he ever was tried. Indeed another accusation 
urged by his enemies, and even by Aristophanes in the sixth 
year of the Peloponnesian war, implies that no trial took place : 
for it was alleged that Perikles, in order to escape this danger, 
“ blew up the Peloponnesian war,” and involved his country 
in such confusion and peril as made his own aid and guidance 
indispensably necessary to her ; especially, that he passed the 
decree against the Megarians by which the war was really 
brought on .2 We: know enough, however, to be certain that 
such a supposition is altogether inadmissible. The enemies of 

^ Plutarch, Perikles, c. 13-32. 

^ Aristophan. Pac. 587^03: compare Acharn. 512; Ephorus, ap. 
Diodor. xii. 38-40 ; and the Scholia on the two passages of Aristophanes ; 
Plutarch, Perikles, c. 32. 

Diodorus (as well as Plutarch, Alkibiad. c. 7) relates another tale, that 
Alkibiad^s once approached Perikles when he was in evident low spirits 
and embarrassment, and asked him the reason : Perikles told him that the 
time was near at hand for rendering his accounts, and that he was consider- 
ing how this could be done : upon which Alkibiad6s advised him to consider 
rather, how he could evade doing it. The result of this advice was that 
Perikles plunged Athens into the Peloponnesian war ; compare Aristophan. 
Nub. 855, with the Scholia — and Ephorus, Fragm. 118, 119, ed. Marx, 
with the notes of Marx. 

It is probable enough that Ephorus copied the story which ascribes the 
Peloponnesian war to the accusations against Pheidias and Perikles, from 
Aristophanes or other comic writers of the time. But it deserves remark 
that even Aristophanes is not to be considered as certifying it. For if we 
consult the passage above referred to in his comedy Pax^ we shall find that, 
first, Hermes tells the story about Pheidias, Perikles, and the Peloponnesian 
war ; upon which both Trygaeus, and the Chorus, remark that they never 
heard a word of it before: that it is quite new to them. 

Tryg. Tttvra tocwf, /u,d tov ’AirdAAw, 'yw ovSey^ff 

Ov8* 6irui avTQ (Eipijirff) npocn/fKot ^eifitac 
Chorus. Ovfi’ eyutyt, ye wvL 

If Aristophanes had stated the story ever so plainly, his authority could 
only have been taken as proving that it was a part of the talk of the time : 
but the lines just cited make him as much a contradicting as an affirming 
witness. 
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Perikl^s were far too eager, and too expert in Athenian political 
warfare, to have let him escape by such a stratagem. More- 
over, we learn from the assurance of Thucydides that the war 
depended upon far deeper causes — that the Megarian decree 
was in no way the real cause of it — that it was not Periklds, 
but the Peloponnesians, who brought it on, by the blow struck 
at Potidaea. 

All that we can make out, amidst these uncertified allegations, 
is, that in the year or two immediately preceding the Pelopon- 
nesian war, Perikles was hard-pressed by the accusations of 
political enemies — perhaps even in his own person, but cer- 
tainly in the persons of those who were most in his confidence 
and affection.^ And it was in this turn of his political position, 
that the Lacedaemonians sent to Athens the above-mentioned 
requisition, that the ancient Kylonian sacrilege might be at 
length cleared out ; in other words, that Perikles and his family 
might be banished. Doubtless his enemies, as well as the 
partisans of Lacedaemon at Athens, would strenuously support 
this proposition. And the party of Lacedaemon at Athens 
was always strong, even during the middle of the war : — to act 
as proxenus to the Lacedaemonians was accounted an honour 
even by the greatest Athenian families.^ On this occasion, 
however, the manoeuvre did not succeed, nor did the Athenians 
listen to the requisition for banishing the sacrilegious Alk- 
maeonids. On the contrary, they replied that the Spartans too 
had an account of sacrilege to clear off ; for they had violated 
the sanctuary of Poseidon at Cape Taenarus, in dragging from 
it some helot suppliants to be put to death — and the sanctuary 
of Athene Chalkioekus at Sparta, in blocking up and starving 
to death the guilty regent Pausanias. To require that Laconia 
might be cleared of these two acts of sacrilege — was the only 
answer which the Athenians made to the demand sent for the 
banishment of Perikles.® Probably the actual effect of that 
demand was, to strengthen him in the public esteem : ^ very 

' It would appear that not only Aspasia and Anaxagoras, but also the 
musician and philosopher Damon, the personal friend and instructor of 
Perikles, must have been banished at a time when Perikles was old — perhaps 
somewhere near about this time. The passage in Plato, Alkibiad^s, i. c. 
30, p. 1 1 8, proves that Damon was in Athens and intimate with Perikles 
when the latter was of consideiable age — kuI vvv in rrj\tKovTos tcv 
Ad/xi$fi/i <r^v€<rrip avrov ro 6 rov €V€Ka, 

Damon is said to have been ostracised — perhaps he was tried and 
condemned to banishment : for the two are sometimes confounded. 

® See Thucyd. v. 43 ; vi. 89. 

* Thucyd. l 128, 135, 139. 


^ Plutarch, Perikles, c. 33. 
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different from the effect of the same manoeuvre when practised 
before by Kleomen6s against Kleisthenes. 

Other Spartan envoys shortly afterwards arrived with fresh 
demands. The Athenians were now required — i. To withdraw 
their troops from Potidaea. 2. To replace Angina in its auto- 
nomy. 3. To repeal the decree of exclusion against the 
Megarians. 

It was upon the latter that the greatest stress was laid ; an 
intimation being held out that war might be avoided if such 
repeal were granted. We see plainly from this proceeding 
that the Lacedaemonians acted in concert with the anti-Peri- 
klean leaders at Athens. To Sparta and her confederacy the 
decree against the Megarians was of less importahce than the 
rescue of the Corinthian troops now blocked up in Potidaea. 
But on the other hand, the party opposed to Perikles would 
have much better chance of getting a vote of the assembly 
against him on the subject of the Megarians : and this advan- 
tage, if gained, would serve to enfeeble his influence generally. 
No concession was obtained however on either of the three 
points : even in respect to Megara, the decree of exclusion was 
vindicated and upheld against all the force of opposition. At 
length the Lacedccmonians — who had already resolved upon 
war and had sent these envoys in mere compliance with the 
exigencies of ordinary practice, not with any idea of bringing 
about an accommodation — sent a third batch of envoys with a 
proposition which at least had the merit of disclosing their real 
purpose without disguise. Rhamphias and two other Spartans 
announced to the Athenians the simple injunction : “ The 
Lacedaemonians wish the peace to stand; and it may stand, 
if you will leave the Greeks autonomous.^' Upon this demand, 
so very diflerent from the preceding, the Athenians resolved to 
hold a fresh assembly on the subject of war or peace, to open 
the whole question anew for discussion, and to determine once 
for all on a peremptory answer.^ 

The last demands presented on the part of Sparta, which 
went to nothing less than the entire extinction of the Athenian 
empire— combined with the character, alike wavering and 
insincere, of the demands previously made, and with the 

* Thucyd. i. 139. It rather appears, from the words of Thucydides, that 
these various demands of the Lacedsemonians were made by one embassy, 
joined by new members arriving with fresh instructions, but remaining 
during a month or six weeks between January and March 431 B.c. installed 
in the house of the proxenus of Sparta at Athens ; compare Xenophon, 
Hellenic, v. 4, 22. 
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knowledge that the Spartan confederacy had pronounced per- 
emptorily in favour of war — seemed likely to produce unanimity 
at Athens, and to bring together this important assembly under 
the universal conviction that war was inevitable. Such however 
was not the fact. The reluctance to go to war was sincere 
amidst the large majority of the assembly ; while among a 
considerable portion of them it was so preponderant, that they 
even now reverted to the opening which the Lacedaemonians 
had before held out about the anti-Megarian decree, as if that 
were the chief cause of war. There was much difference of 
opinion among the speakers, several of whom insisted upon the 
repeal of this decree, treating it as a matter far too insignificant 
to go to war about, and denouncing the obstinacy of Perikles 
for refusing to concede such a trifle.^ Against this opinion 
Perikles entered his protest, in an harangue decisive and encou- 
raging, which Dionysius of Plalikamassus ranks among the best 
speeches in Thucydides. The latter historian may probably 
himself have heard the original speech. 

“ I continue, Athenians, to adhere to the same conviction, 
that we must not yield to the Peloponnesians — though I know 
that men are in one mood, when they sanction the resolution 
to go to war, and in another, when actually in the contest — 
their judgements then depending upon the turn of events. I 
have only to repeat now what I have said on former occasions 
— and I adjure you who follow my views to adhere to what 
we jointly resolve, though the result should be partially un- 
favourable ; or else not to take credit for wisdom in the event 
of success.^ For it is very possible that the contingencies of 
events may depart more from all reasonable track tlian the 
counsels of man: such are the unexpected turns which we 
familiarly impute to Fortune. The Lacedenemonians have 
before now manifested their hostile aims against us, but on 
this last occasion more than ever. While the truce prescribes 
that we are to give and receive amicable satisfaction for our 


^ Thucyd. i. 139 ; Plutarch, Perikles, c. 31. 

^ Thucyd. i. 140. yh.p r^s rwv tcpayix^rwv ovx 

^crerov iifxa$us x<^p^u'ai ^ koI rhs diayoias rov avdpuirov' bi6Trep ku\ r)]V tvxV^ 
dffa h.y Ttaph \6yov M0ap.^v alriaadai. I could have wished in the 

translation to preserve the play upon the words afiaOws X"P^<rat which 
Thucydides introduces into this sentence, and which seems to have been 
agreeable to his taste. *A/ia#wj when referred to ^v/xtpopds is used in a 
passive sense by no means common — ‘*in a manner which cannot be 
learned, departing from all reasonable calculation.” *A/iaPws when referred 
to Siavo/ay bears its usual meaning — “ignorant, deficient in learning or in 
reason.” 
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differences, and each to retain what we possess — they not only 
have not asked for such satisfaction, but repudiate it when 
tendered. They choose to settle complaints by war and not by 
discussion : they have got beyond the tone of complaint, and 
are here already with that of command. For they enjoin us 
to withdraw from Potidaea, to leave ^gina free, and to rescind 
the decree against the Megarians : nay, these last envoys are 
even come to proclaim to us, that we must leave all the Greeks 
free. Now let none of you believe, that we shall be going to 
war about a trifle, if we refuse to rescind the Megarian decree 
— which they chiefly put forward, as if its repeal would avert 
the war. Let none of you take blame to yourselves as if we 
had gone to war about a small matter. For this- small matter 
contains in itself the whole test and trial of your mettle : if ye 
yield it, ye will presently have some other greater exaction put 
upon you, like men who have already truckled on one point 
from fear : whereas if ye hold out stoutly, ye will make it clear 
to them that they must deal with you more upon a footing of 
equality.’’ ^ 

Perikles then examined the relative strength of parties and 
the chances of war. The Peloponnesians were a self-working 
population, with few slaves, and without wealth, either private 
or public : they had no means of carrying on distant or long- 
continued war. They were ready to expose their persons, but 
not at all ready to contribute from their very narrow means.^ 
In a border-war, or a single land-battle, they were invincible, 
but for systematic warfare against a power like Athens, they 
had neither competent headship, nor habits of concert and 
punctuality, nor money to profit by opportunities, always rare 
and accidental, for successful attack. They might perhaps 
establish a fortified post in Attica, but it would do little serious 
mischief ; while at sea, their inferiority and helplessness would 
be complete, and the irresistible Athenian navy would take 
care to keep it so. Nor would they be able to reckon on 
tempting away the able foreign seamen from Athenian ships 
by means of funds borrowed from Olympia or Delphi.^ For 

^ Thucyd. i. 140. 

Thucyd. i. 14 1 avrovpyol t€ yap tlifi Tl^\o'troyv'f](rioi, Ka\ otjre 
oijr€ KOivt^ iffTiv avrots' ^'rreira xpovicou 7ro\€fjLo.'j^ Kal Siavovricov 

H-Ketpoiy rh jBpaxecyy avro\ i-rr* aWriAovs vTrb irevias iirKpep^iv. 

^ Thucyd. i. 143. fire koI Kiv'ficrayres rtav *0\v/nrtacriv ^ A€\(po7s xP'J7,«<Itci;v 
fiicrOi^ jatl^oyt ircip^yro rifiau viroXaffeiy robs rS}v vavrwv^ fi)) ovroov 

ix\v rjfx<av h.vrntdK'jjVy icr^dvroov avra/v re fcal rwu /.leroifccoy, beivov 
pvp be rdbe re vndpx^i, Ka\, 'dvep KpdricrroPy KV^epp'i]ras exopiev 'noXlras ical 
r)]P &\\7iP vTt7}peaiaP irAelovs /ca) dpelvom ^ Truara. d\A7] 'EWds. 
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besides that the mariners of the dependent islands would find 
themselves losers even by accepting a higher pay, with the 
certainty of Athenian vengeance afterwards — Athens herself 
would suffice to man her fleet in case of need, with her own 
citizens and metics : she had within her own walls steersmen 
and mariners better, as well as more numerous, than all 
Greece besides. There was but one side on which Athens 
was vulnerable: Attica unfortunately was not an island — it 
was exposed to invasion and ravage. To this the Athenians 
must submit, without committing the imprudence of engaging 
a land battle to avert it. They had abundant lands out of 
Attica, insular as well as continental, to supply their wants, 
while they could in their turn, by means of their navy, ravage 
the Peloponnesian territories, whose inhabitants had no 
subsidiary lands to recur to.^ 

“ Mourn not for the loss of land and houses (continued the 
orator). Reserve your mourning for men : houses and land 
acquire not men, but men acquire them.^ Nay, if I thought I 
could prevail upon you, I would exhort you to march out and 
ravage them yourselves, and thus show to the Peloponnesians 
that for them at least ye will not truckle. And I could exhibit 
many further grounds for confidently anticipating success, if ye 
will only be willing not to aim at increased dominion when we 
are in the midst of war, and not to take upon ydurselves new 
self-imposed risks ; for I have ever been more afraid of our own 
blunders than of the plans of our enemy.^ But these are 
matters for future discussion, when we come to actual opera- 
tions : for the present, let us dismiss these envoys with the 
answer : — That we will permit the Megarians to use our markets 
and harbours, if the Lacedaemonians on their side will discon- 
tinue their (xenelasy or) summary expulsions of ourselves and 
our allies from their own territory — for there is nothing in the 
truce to prevent either one or the other ; That we will leave 
the Grecian cities autonomous, if we had them as autonomous 

This is in reply to those hopes which we know to have been conceived 
by the Peloponnesian leaders, and upon which the Corinthian speaker in 
the Peloponnesian congress had dwelt (i. 121). Doubtless Perikl^s would 
be informed of the tenor of all these public demonstrations at Sparta. 

1 Thucyd. i. 141, 142, 143. 

2 Thucyd. i, 143 . re hK6<pvp(nv fi}] olKi&y /cal yrjs 'Kott7(T0ai, dAXet 
ruv (rcofxdrcov cv ydp rdS^ roi/s &vdpas, &AA* oi &v^pes ravra Krwvrai. 

* Thucyd. i. 144. 'jroWd be Kal &\\a i\irlba rov vept4(r€<r0aif fjv 

dpx'fji' re fx^ iiriKrdaOai dfxa voKefxovvreSy /cal KtySdyous ai>0a/p^Tovs 
TTpoarlOeaBai' jxdWoy yhp Tce(p6^rip,ai rds oiKelas Tjfiwy a/xaprlas % ris rwy 
ivavricav biavoias. 
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at the time when the truce was made, — and as soon as the 
Lacedaemonians shall grant to their allied cities autonomy such 
as each of them shall freely choose, not such as is convenient 
to Sparta : That while we are ready to give satisfaction accord- 
ing to the truce, we will not begin war, but will repel those who 
do begin it Such is the reply at once just and suitable to 
the dignity of this city. We ought to make up our minds that 
war is inevitable ; the more cheerfully we accept it, the less 
vehement shall we find our enemies in their attack : and where 
the danger is greatest, there also is the final honour greatest, 
both for a state and for a private citizen. Assuredly our 
fathers, when they bore up against the Persians — having no 
such means as we possess to start from, and even compelled 
to abandon all that they did possess — both repelled the invader 
and brought matters forward to our actual pitch, more by 
advised operation than by good fortune, and by a daring 
courage greater than their real power. We ought not to fall 
short of them : we must keep off our enemies in every way, 
and leave an unimpaired power to our successors.” ^ 

These animating encouragements of Perikles carried with 
them the majority of the assembly, so that answer was made 
to the envoys, such as he recommended, on each of the 
particular points in debate. It was announced to them, 
moreover, on the general question of peace or war, that the 
Athenians were prepared to discuss all the grounds of 
complaint against them, pursuant to the truce, by equal and 
amicable arbitration — but that they would do nothing under 
authoritative deman d.^ With this answer the envoys returned 
to Sparta, and an end was put to negotiation. 

It seems evident, from the account of Thucydides, that the 
Athenian public was not brought to this resolution without 
much reluctance, and great fear of the consequences, especially 
destruction of property in Attica; and that a considerable 
minority took opposition on the Megarian decree — the ground 
skilfully laid by Sparta for breaking the unanimity of her enemy, 
and strengthening the party opposed to Perikles. But we may 
also decidedly infer from the same historian — especially from 
the proceedings of Corinth and Sparta as he sets them forth — > 
that Athens could not have avoided the war without such an 

^ Thucyd. i. 143, 144. 

^ Thucyd. i. 145. koX rots AaK€hatixovloi 5 ^ireKpivauro iKcivov yifco/xp, 
KaO* €Ka(rr(l t« tcppawe, koX rh ^vfx'nav ovdiy KeXevSfMevoi iroi'fjo'etVj SUy w 
Hark rh,5 ^vv6'f]Kas iroljxoi (hat Bta\v((rdat v(pl ruu iyKXtjfidrwv M t<rp Ka\ 
bixola.. 
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abnegation both of dignity and power as no nation under any 
government will ever submit to, and as would even have left 
her without decent security for her individual rights. To 
accept the war tendered to her was a matter not merely of 
prudence but of necessity : the tone of exaction assumed by 
the Spartan envoys would have rendered concession a mere 
evidence of weakness and fear. As the account of Thucydides 
bears out the judgement of Perikles on this important point, ^ so 
it also shows us that Athens was not less in the right upon the 
received principles of international dealing. It was not Athens, 
(as the Spartans ^ themselves afterwards came to feel,) but her 
enemies, who broke the provisions of the truce, by encouraging 
the revolt of Potidaea, and by promising invasion of Attica ; it 
was not Athens, but her enemies, who after thus breaking the 
truce, made a string of exorbitant demands, in order to get up 
as good a case as possible for war.^ The case made out by 
Perikles, justifying the war on grounds both of right and 
prudence, is in all its main points borne out by the impartial 
voice of Thucydides. And though it is perfectly true, that the 
ambition of Athens had been great, and the increase of her 
power marvellous, during the thirty-five years between the 
repulse of Xerxes and the Thirty years' truce — it is not less 
true that by that truce she lost very largely, and that she 
acquired nothing to compensate such» loss during the fourteen 
years between the truce and the Korkyrsean alliance. The 
policy of Perikles had not been one of foreign aggrandisement, 
or of increasing vexation and encroachment towards other 
Grecian powers. Even the Korkyraean alliance was noway 
courted by him, and was in truth accepted with paramount 
regard to the obligations of the existing truce; while the 
circumstances, out of which that alliance grew, testify a more 
forward ambition on the part of Corinth than on that of Athens, 

' In spite of the contrary view taken by Plutarch, Perikles, c. 31 : and 
in his comparison of Perikl. and Fab. Max, c. 3. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 21. Oi /uh olv AaK€^aifi6yioiTO(ravTa elvoVf ifofxlioures rehs 
'AOifjpalovs iy ry vply cvovZay 4vi$vfAfiy, 4vayriov/j.4v(i>v 

K(t}\if€(r&aif hi^o/j.4yrj5 $€ ti^yrjs h.0fjL4v(t»s ?i4^t<y0ai re Kal rovs dydpas 
&7rodc6<reiy. 

See also an important passage (vii, 18) about the feelings of the Spartans. 
The Spartans thought, says Thucydides, iy nporlp^ vo\4p.cp (the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war) (r<p4r€poy rh irapay6p.riixa fjLaWoy 
y€y4(T$aif Zri re is UKdraiav ^\6ov @7j^a7ot iy (nrovlats, Kal eipijpiyoy iy rais 
vpdrtpoy ^vyO'fiKais tinKa iTrupiptiy SIkus $4\<i}(n SiSdyai, avrol ovx 
^TrijKOvoy is Blnas 7rpoKa\ovix4y»y r&y *A$T)yaicyy Kal 81^ rovr* 9lK6ro}5 8t;er- 
Tvx***' '*’• MlXl^OVy &c. 

* Thucyd. i. 126. o-nus <r(plcny fieylarii vpicpaais cfij rov ireKepuy* 
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to appropriate to herself the Korkyraean naval force. It is 
common to ascribe the Peloponnesian war to the ambition of 
Athens, but this is a partial view of the case. The aggressive 
sentiment, partly fear, partly hatred, was on the side of the 
Peloponnesians, who were not ignorant that Athens desired the 
continuance of peace, but were resolved not to let her stand as 
she was at the conclusion of the Thirty years^ truce. It was 
their purpose to attack her and break down her empire, as 
dangerous, wrongful, and anti-Hellenic. The war was thus 
partly a contest of principle, involving the popular proclama- 
tion of the right of every Grecian state to autonomy, against 
Athens : partly a contest of power, wherein Spartan and 
Corinthian ambition was not less conspicuous, and far more 
aggressive in the beginning, than Athenian. 

Conformably to what is here said, the first blow of the war 
was struck, not by Athens, but against her. After the decisive 
answer given to the Spartan envoys, taken in conjunction with 
the previous proceedings, and the preparations actually going 
on, among the Peloponnesian confederacy — the truce could 
hardly be said to be still in force, though there was no formal 
proclamation of rupture. A few weeks passed in restricted and 
mistrustful intercourse ; ^ though individuals who passed the 
borders did not yet think it necessary to take a herald with 
them, as in time of actual war. Had the excess of ambition 
been on the side of Athens compared with her enemies, this 
was the time for her to strike the first blow, carrying with it of 
course great probability of success, before their preparations 
were completed. But she remained strictly within the limits 
of the truce, while the disastrous series of mutual agfjvessions, 
destined to tear in pieces the entrails of Hellas, was opened by 
her enemy and her neighbour. 

I'he little town of Plataea, still hallowed by the memorable 
victory over the Persians as well as by the tutelary consecration 
received from Pausanias, was the scene of this unforeseen 
enterprise. It stood in Bceotia, immediately north of Kithaerdn ; 
with the borders of Attica on one side, and the Theban 
territory (from which it was separated by the river Asopus) on 
the other: the distance between Platsea and Thebes being 
about seventy stadia, or eight miles. Though Boeotian by 
descent, the Plataeans were completely separated from the 
Boeotian league, and in hearty alliance (as well as qualified 

^ Thucyd. 1. 146. iTreixlyvvvro 5 * tfxoiS iv avrais Ka\ Trap* ^W^Xovs 
i^oirwVy CLKTjpvKTcos /j.€v^ awTrSTtrcos 5 * oH' mrovdoov yap 
yiyySfitva Acal Trp6(pa(ns rov TroKffjifiv, 
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communion of civil rights) with the Athenians, who had pro- 
tected them against the bitter enmity of Thebes, for a period 
of now nearly three generations. But in spite of this long 
prescription, the Thebans, as chiefs of the Boeotian league, still 
felt themselves wronged by the separation of I^lataea. An 
oligarchical faction of wealthy Platseans espoused their cause,^ 
with a view of subverting the democratical government of the 
town — of destroying its leaders, their political rivals — and 
of establishing an oligarchy with themselves as the chiefs, 
Naukleides, and others of this faction, entered into a secret 
conspiracy with Eurymachus and the oligarchy of Thebes. To 
both it appeared a tempting prize, since war was close at hand, 
to take advantage of this ambiguous interval, before watches 
had been placed and the precautions of a state of war com- 
menced. They resolved to surprise the town of Plataea in the 
night, during a period of religious festival, in order that the 
population might be most completely off their guard.^ Accord- 
ingly on a rainy night towards the close of March, 431 b.c.,® 
a body of rather more than 300 Theban hoplites, commanded 
by two of the Boeotarchs, Pythangelus and Diemporus, and 
including Eurymachus in the ranks, presented themselves at 
the gate of Plataea during the first sleep of the citizens. 
Naukleides and his partisans opened the gate and conducted 
them to the agora, which they reached and occupied in military 
order without the least resistance. The best part of the 
Theban military force was intended to arrive at Platsea by 
break of day, in order to support them.** 

^ Thucyd. ii. 2. ^ov\ 6 jj,evoi tSfas tv^Ka ^vvdfx^tas &vSpas re rwv iroMruv 
robs <r<pfo Lit vrevavrlovs Sia<p 0 €ipaif nal r^v ttSaiv ro 7 s (drjfialois ■jrpocTTroiria'at : 
also iii. 65, &y^pes ol vpStroi koX yevei, &c. 

® Thucyd. iii. 56. 

* Thucyd. ii. 2. 5 joca iLpxo{xev<p — seems to indicate a period rather 

before than after the first of April ; we may consider the bisection of the 
Thucydidean year into Bepos and marked by the equinoxes. His 

summer and winter are each a half of the year (Thucyd. v. 20), though 
Poppo erroneously treats the Thucydidean winter as only four months 
(Poppo, Proleg. i, c. v. p. 72, and ad Thucyd. ii. 2 : see F. W. Ullrich, 
BeitrSge zur Erklarung des Thukydides, p. 32, Hamburg, 1846). 

* Thucyd. ii. 2-5. 0 ip.evoi Sr is r^v &yop^y rk SirAa. . . . 
leal kvei-trep 6 K^pv\y el rts fiobKerai nark rk ndrpia rwv irdvrcov Boioircbv 
^vfJLfiaXf^Pf riOetrOat vap* akrovs rk SirAa. 

Dr. Arnold has a note upon this passage, explaining rlQerQai or BecrOai 
rk ^r\a to mean, ** piling the arms,” or getting rid of their spears and 
shields by piling them all in one or more heaps. He says — “The 
Thebans, therefore, as usual on a halt, proceeded to pile their arms, and 
by inviting the Platseans to come and pile theirs with them, they meant 
that they should come in arms frotn their several houses to join them, and 
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Naukleid6s and his friends, following the instincts of political 
antipathy, were eager to conduct the Thebans to the houses of 
their opponents the democratical leaders, in order that the 
latter might be seized or despatched. But to this the Thebans 
would not consent. Believing themselves now masters of the 
town, and certain of a large reinforcement at daylight, they 
thought they could overawe the citizens into an apparently 
willing acquiescence in their terms, without any actual violence. 
They wished moreover rather to soften and justify, than to 
aggravate, the gross public wrong already committed. Accord- 
ingly their herald was directed to invite by public proclama- 
tion all Platseans who were willing to return to their ancient 
sympathies of race and to the Boeotian confederacy, that they 
should come forth and take station as brethren in the armed 
ranks pf the Thebans. And the Platcxans, suddenly roused 

thus naturally pile their spears and shields with those of their friends, to 
be taken up together with theirs, whenever there should be occasion either 
to march or to tight.” The same explanation of the phrase had before been 
given by Wesseling and Larcher, ad Ilerodot. ix. 52 ; though Bahr on 
the passage is more satisfactory. 

Both Poppo and Goller also sanction Dr. Arnold’s explanation: yet I 
cannot but think that it is unsuibable to the passage before us, as well as to 
several other passages in which rWecrOai ra ottAo occurs : theie may be 
other passages in which it will suit, but as a general explanation it 
appears to me inadmissible. In most cases the words mean armati 
consisiere ^^ — to ground arms — to maintain rank, resting the spear and 
shield (see Xenoph. Hellen. ii. 4, 12) upon the ground. In the incident 
now before us, the Theban hoplites enter Platsea, a strange town, 
with the population decidedly hostile, and likely to be provoked more 
than ever by this surprise ; add to which, that it is pitch dark and 
a rainy night. Is it likely that the first thing which they do will be 
to pile their aims? The darkness alone would render it a slow and 
uncertain operation to resume the arms : so that when the Plataeans 
attacked them, as they did quite suddenly and unexpectedly, and while it 
was yet daik, the Thebans would have been (upon Dr. Arnold’s supposi- 
tion) altogether defenceless and unarmed (see ii. 3. irpo<r 4 ^a\ 6 v re 
evdbs (ot nAaTaiTjs) Kal 4 s Kurk rdxos ) — which certainly 

they were not. Dr. Arnold’s explanation may suit the case of the soldier in 
camp, but certainly not that of the soldier in presence of an enemy, or 
under circumstances of danger : the difierence of the two will be found 
illustrated in Xenophon, Hellenic, ii. 4, 5, 6. 

Nor do the passages referred to by Dr. Arnold himself bear out his 
interpretation of the phrase rlQecrBai rd dir\a. That interpretation is 
moreover not conveniently applicable either to Thucyd. vii. 3, or viii. 25 — 
decidedly inapplicable to iv. 68 { 0 T)(j 6 fxevov rd 5 irAa), in the description of 
the night attack on Mcgara, very analogous to this upon Platsea — and not 
less decidedly inapplicable to two passages of Xenophon’s Anabasis, i. 5, 
14 ; iv. 3, 7. 

Schneider, in the Lexicon appended to his edition of Xenophon’s Ana- 
basis, has a long but not very distinct article upon rlBecrOai rd Hirda, 
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from sleep by the astounding news that their great enemy was 
master of the town, supposed amidst the darkness that the 
number of assailants was far greater than the reality : so that in 
spite of their strong attachment to Athens, they thought their 
case hopeless, and began to open negotiations. But finding 
out soon, in spite of the darkness, as the discussion proceeded, 
that the real numbers of the Thebans were not greater than 
could be dealt with — they speedily took courage and determined 
to attack them ; establishing communication with each other 
by breaking through the walls of their private houses, in order 
that they might not be detected in moving about in the streets 
or ways^ — and forming barricades with waggons across such 
of these ways as were suitable. 

A little before daybreak, when their preparations were fully 
completed, they sallied forth from their houses to ihe attack, 
and immediately came to close quarters with the Thebans. 
The latter, still fancying themselves masters of the town and 
relying upon a satisfactory close to the discussions when day- 
light should arrive, now found themselves surprised in their 
turn, and under great disadvantages. Having been out all 
night under a heavy rain — they were enclosed in a town which 
they did not know, with narrow, crooked, and muddy w’ays, 
such as they would have had difficulty in tracking out even by 
daylight. Nevertheless, on finding themselves suddenly assailed 
they got as w^ell as they could into close order, and repelled the 
Platieans tw’o or three times. The attack was repeated with 
loud shouts, while the women also screamed, howled, and threw 
tiles from the flat-roofed houses, until at length the Thebans 

^ Thucyd. ii. 3. id6K€i oZv i7nx€tpr}T€a clvai, Ka\ ^vv^K^yovro Ziopvtr- 
aovTis Tovs icoivovsTo'ixovs Trap' a\\'f}\ovs, Sttus ixt) Siarau oSuu (pavepoi Sjcriu 
I 6 vres, a/xd^as 5 e dvev rwv is rds d^obs KaOlaratraVy ‘iva dvrl 

relxous Kal rdWa i^i)pTvov^ &C. 

1 may illustrate this by a short extract from the letter of M. Mariast, 
mayor of Paris, to the National Assembly, written during the formidable 
insurrection of June 25, 1848, in that city, and describing the proceedings 
of the insurgents; “Dans la pliipart des rues longues, 6troites, et cou- 
vertcs de barricades qui vont de THotcl de Ville b. la Rue St. Antoine, 
la garde nationale mobile, et la troupe de ligne, ont d{i faire le siege de 
chaque maison ; et ce qui rendait Toeuvre plus p^rilleuse, c’est qiie le> in- 
surges avaient 6tabli, de chaque maison a chaque maison, des communi- 
cations int^rieures qui reliaient les maisons entre elles, en sorte qu’ils 
pouvaient se lendre, comme par une allce couverte, d’un point eloign^ 
jusqu’au centre d’une suite de barricades qui les protegeaient. ” (Lettre 
publiee dans le journal, Le National, June 26, 1848.) 

A similar establishment of internal communication between adjoining 
houses in the street, was one of the most memorable features of the heroic 
defence of Saragossa against the French, in the Peninsular War, 
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became dismayed and broken. But flight was not less difflcult 
than resistance ; for they could not find their way out of the 
city, and even the gate by which they entered, the only one 
open, had been closed by a Plataean citizen who thrust into it 
the point of a javelin in place of the peg whereby the bar was 
commonly held fast. Dispersed about the city and pursued by 
men who knew every inch of the ground, some ran to the top 
of the wall, and jumped down on the outside, most of them 
perishing in the attempt — a few others escaped through an 
unguarded gate, by cutting through the bar with a hatchet 
which a woman gave to them — while the greater number ran 
into the open doors of a large barn or building in conjunction 
with the wall, mistaking these doors for an approach to the 
town-gate. They were here blocked up without a chance of 
escape, and the Platseans at first thought of setting fire to the 
building. But at length a convention was concluded, whereby 
they, as well as the other Thebans in the city, agreed to 
surrender at discretion.^ 

Had the reinforcements from Thebes arrived at the expected 
hour, this disaster would have been averted. But the heavy 
rain and dark night retarded their whole march, while the river 
As6pus was so much swollen as to be with difficulty fordable : 
so that before they reached the gates of Plataea, their comrades 
within were either slain or captured. Which fate bad befallen 
them, the Thebans without could not tell ; but they immediately 
resolved to seize what they could find, persons as well as 
property, in the Plataean territory (no precautions having been 
taken as yet to guard against the perils of war by keeping 
within the walls), in order that they might have something to 
exchange for such Thebans as were prisoners. Before this step 
could be executed, however, a herald came forth from the town 
to remonstrate with them upon their unholy proceeding in 
having so flagrantly violated the truce, and especially to warn 
them not to do any wrong without the walls. If they retired 
without inflicting further mischief, their prisoners within should 
be given up to them ; if otherwise, these prisoners would be 
slain immediately. A convention having been concluded and 
sworn to on this basis, the Thebans retired without any active 
measures. 

Such at least was the Theban account of what preceded their 
retirement. But the Platseans gave a different statement; 
denying that they had made any categorical promise or sworn 


^ Thucyd. ii. 3, 4. 
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any oath — and affirming that they had engaged for nothing 
except to suspend any decisive step with regard to the 
prisoners, until discussion had been entered into to see if a 
satisfactory agreement could be concluded. 

As Thucydides records both of these statements, without 
intimating to which of the two he himself gave the preference, 
we may presume that both of them found credence with 
respectable persons. The Theban story is undoubtedly the 
most probable : but the Platceans appear to have violated the 
understanding, even upon their own construction of it. For 
no sooner had the Thebans retired, than they (the Plataeans) 
hastily brought in their citizens and the best of their moveable 
property within the walls, and then slew all their prisoners 
forthwith, without even entering into the formalities of negotia- 
tion. The prisoners thus put to death, among whom was 
Eurymachus himself, were i8o in number.^ 

On the first entrance of the Theban assailants at night, 
a messenger had started from Platsea to carry the news to 
Athens : a second messenger followed him to report the victory 
and capture of the prisoners, as soon as it had been achieved. 
The Athenians sent back a herald without delay, enjoining the 
Platasans to take no step respecting the prisoners until consult- 
ation should be had with Athens. Perikles doubtless feared 
what turned out to be the fact; for the prisoners had been 
slain before his messenger could arrive. Apart from the terms 
of the convention, and looking only to the received practice of 


^ Thucyd. ii. 5, 6 ; Ilcrodot. vii. 233. Demosthenes (cont. Nea^ram, 
c. 25, p. 1379) agrees with Thucydides in the statement that the Plataeans 
slew their piisoners. From whom Diodorus borrowed his inadmissible 
story, that the Plataeans gave up their prisoners to the Thebans, I cannot 
tell (Diodor. xii. 41, 42). 

The passage in this Oration against Ne^era is also curious, both as it 
agrees with Thucydides on many points and as it differs from him on 
several others : in some sentences, even the words agree with Thucydides 
{6 yhp 'Affcovhs TTora/jihs fx^yas koX ov &c. : com- 

pare Thucyd. ii. 2); while on other points there is discrepancy. Demo- 
sthenes (or the Pseudo-Demosthenes) states that Archidamus king of 
Sparta planned the surprise of Platsea — that the Platreans only discovered, 
when morning dawned, the small real number of the Thebans in the town 
— that the larger body of Thebans, when they at last did arrive near 
Platsea after the great delay in their march, were forced to retire by the 
numerous force arriving from Athens, and that the Platieans then destroyed 
their prisoners in the town. Demosthenes mentions nothing about any 
convention between the Plataeans and the Thebans without the town, 
respecting the Theban prisoners within. 

On every point on wnich the narrative of Thucydides differs from that 
of DemosthenSs, the former stands out as the most coherent and credible. 
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ancient warfare, their destruction could not be denounced as 
unusually cruel, though the Thebans afterwards, when fortune 
was in their favour, chose to designate it as such.^ But 
impartial contemporaries would notice, and the Athenians in 
particular would deeply lament, the glaring impolicy of the act. 
For Thebes, the best thing of all would of course be to get 
back her captured citizens forthwith : but next to that, the 
least evil would be, to hear that they had been put to death. 
In the hands of the Athenians and Flataeans, they would have 
been the means of obtaining from her much more valuable 
sacrifices than their lives, considered as a portion of Theban 
power, were worth : so strong was the feeling of Sympathy for 
imprisoned citizens, several of them men of rank and importance, 
— as may be seen by the past conduct of Athens after the 
battle of Kordneia, and by that of Sparta (hereafter to be 
recounted) after the taking of Sphakteria. The Plataeans, 
obeying the simple instinct of wrath and vengeance, threw 
away this great political advantage, which the more long-sighted 
Periklcs would gladly have turned to account. 

At the time when the Athenians sent their herald to Platsea, 
they also issued orders for seizing all Boeotians who might be 
found in Attica ; while they lost no time in sending forces to 
provision Plat?ea and placing it on the footing of a garrison 
town, removing to Athens the old men and sick, with the 
women and children. No complaint or discussion respecting 
the recent surprise, was thought of by either party. It was 
evident to both that the war was now actually begun — that 
nothing was to be thought of except the means of carrying it 
on — and that there could be no further personal intercourse 
except under the protection of heralds. ^ The incident at 
Plataea, striking in all its points, wound up all parties to the 
full pitch of warlike excitement. A spirit of resolution and 
enterprise was abroad everywhere, especially among those 
younger citizens, yet unacquainted with the actual bitterness of 
war, whom the long truce but just broken had raised up. And 
the contagion of high-strung feeling spread from the leading 
combatants into every corner of Greece, manifesting itself 
partly in multiplied oracles, prophecies, and religious legends 
adapted to the moment.® A recent earthquake at Delos, too, 
as well as various other extraordinary physical phaenomena, 
were construed as prognostics of the awful struggle impending — 

^ Thucyd. iii. 66. ® Thucyd. ii. 1-6. 

* Thucyd. ii. 7, 8. Ij re SiWij iracra fxeriwpos ^vviovcwv 

70)1/ irpwTwv WAfeov. 
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a period fatally marked not less by eclipses, earthquakes, 
drought, famine, and pestilence, than by the direct calamities 
of war.^ 

An aggression so unwarrantable as the assault on Platsea 
tended doubtless to strengthen the unanimity of the Athenian 
assembly, to silence the opponents of Perikles, and to lend 
additional weight to those frequent exhortations ^ whereby the 
great statesman was wont to sustain the courage of his country- 
men. Intelligence was sent round to forewarn and hearten up 
the numerous allies of Athens, tributary as well as free. The 
latter, with the exception of the Thessalians, Akarnanians, and 
Messenians at Naupaktus, were all insular — Chians, Lesbians, 
Korkyraeans, and Zakynthians. To the island of Kephallenia, 
the Athenians sent envoys, but it was not actually acquired 
to their alliance until a few months afterwards.^ With the 
Akarnanians, too, their connexion had only been commenced 
a short time before, seemingly during the preceding summer, 
arising out of the circumstances of the town of Argos in 
Amphilochia. 

That town, situated on the southern coast of the Ambrakian 
Gulf, was originally occupied by a portion of the Amphilochi, 
a non-Hellenic tribe, whose lineage apparently was something 
intermediate between Akarnanians and Epirots. Some colonists 
from Ambrakia, having been admitted as co-residents with 
the Amphilochian inhabitants of this town, presently expelled 
them, and retained the town with its territory exclusively for 
themselves. The expelled inhabitants, fraternising with their 
fellow tribes around as well as with the Akarnanians, looked 
out for the means of restoration; and in order to obtain it, 
invited the assistance of Athens. Accordingly the Athenians 
sent an expedition of thirty triremes under Phormio, who, 
joining the Amphilochians and Akarnanians, attacked and 
carried Argos, reduced the Ambrakiots to slavery, and restored 
the town to the Amphilochians and Akarnanians. It was on 
this occasion that the alliance of the Akarnanians with Athens 
was first concluded, and that their personal attachment to the 
Athenian admiral Phormio commenced.^ 

' Thucyd. i. 23. 

* Thucyd. ii. 13. Sinep kuI jrp 6 rfpoy, &c. Ka\ &Wa, olc^irep 

ilfpiKXTjs is 6 ,'jr 6 ^€i^iy rod Trepitaeardai ry Tro\ 4 fX(p. 

^ Thucyd. ii. 7, 22, 30. 

* Thucyd. ii, 68. The time at which this expedition of Phormio and 
the capture of Argos happened, is not precisely marked by Thucydides. 
But his words seem to imply that it was before the commencement of the 
war, as Poppo observes. Phormio was sent to Chalkidiki about October 
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The numerous subjects of Athens, whose contributions stood 
embodied in the annual tribute, were distributed all over and 
around the ^gean, including all the islands north of Krete, 
with the exception of Melos and Thera.^ Moreover the 
elements of force collected in Athens itself were fully worthy 
of the metropolis of so great an empire. Perikles could make 
a report to his countrymen of 300 triremes fit for active service ; 
1200 horsemen and horse-bowmen; 1600 bowmen; and the 
great force of all, not less than 29,000 hoplites — mostly citizens, 
but in part also metics. The chosen portion of these hoplites, 
both as to age and as to equipment, were 13,000 in number ; 
while the remaining 16,000, including the elder and younger 
citizens and the metics, did garrison duty on the walls of 
Athens and Peiraeus — on the long line of wall which connected 
Athens both with Peiraeus and Phalerum — and in the various 
fortified posts both in and out of Attica. In addition to these 
large military and naval forces, the city possessed in the 
acropolis an accumulated treasure of coined silver amounting 
to not less than 6000 talents, or about 1,400,000, derived 
from annual laying by of tribute from the allies and perhaps of 
other revenues besides. The treasure had at one time been as 
large as 9700 talents, or about ;^2, 230,000, but the cost of the 
recent religious and architectural decorations at Athens, as 
well as the siege of Potidaca, had reduced it to 6000. More- 
over the acropolis and the temples throughout the city were 
rich in votive offerings, deposits, sacred plate, and silver imple- 
ments for the processions and festivals, &c., to an amount 
estimated at more than 500 talents, while the great statue of 
the goddess recently set up by Pheidias in the Parthenon, 
composed of ivory and gold, included a quantity of the latter 
metal not less than 40 talents in weight — equal in value to 
more than 400 talents of silver — and all of it so arranged that 
it could be taken off from the statue at pleasure. In alluding 
to these sacred valuables among the resources of the state, 
Perikles spoke of them only as open to be so applied in case 
of need, with the firm resolution of replacing them during the 
first season of prosperity, just as the Corinthians had proposed 
to borrow from Delphi and Olympia. Besides the hoard thus 
actually in hand, there came in a large annual revenue, amounting 

or November 432 B.c. (i. 64) ; and the expedition gainst Argos probably 
occurred between that event and the naval conflict of Korkyrseans and 
Athenians against Corintliians with their allies, Ambrakiots included — 
which conflict had happened in the preceding spring. 

^ Thucyd. ii. 9. 
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under the single head of tribute from the subject-allies, to 
600 talents, equal to about ;;^i 38,000 ; besides all other items, ^ 
making up a general total of at least 1000 talents, or about 
;^230,000. 

To this formidable catalogue of means for war, were to be 
added other items not less important, but which did not admit 
of being weighed and numbered; the unrivalled maritime 
skill and discipline of the seamen — the democratical sentiment, 
alike fervent and unanimous, of the general mass of citizens — 
and the superior development of directing intelligence. And 
when we consider that the enemy had indeed on his side an 
irresistible land-force, but scarcely anything else — few ships, 
no trained seamen, no funds, no powers of combination or 
headship — we may be satisfied that there were ample materials 
for an orator like Perikles to draw an encouraging picture of 
the future. He could depict Athens as holding Peloponnesus 
under siege by means of her navy and a chain ot insular 
posts ; 2 and he could guarantee success ^ as the sure reward 
of persevering, orderly, and well-considercd exertion, combined 
with firm endurance under a period of temporary, but un- 
avoidable suffering ; and combined too with another condition 
hardly less difficult for Athenian temper to comply with — 
abstinence from seductive speculations of distant enterprise, 
while their force was required by the necessities of war near 
home.'* But such prospects were founded upon a long-sighted 
calculation, looking beyond immediate loss and therefore ill- 
calculated to take hold of the mind of an ordinary citizen — or 
at any rate likely to be overwhelmed for the moment by the 
pressure of actual hardshjp. Moreover, the best which Perikles 
could promise was a successful resistance — the unimpaired 
maintenance of that great empire to which Athens had become 
accustomed ; a policy purely conservative, without any stimulus 
from the hope of positive acquisition — and not only without 
the sympathy of other states, but with feelings of simple 
acquiescence on the part of most of her allies — of strong 
hostility everywhere else. 

On all these latter points the position of the Peloponnesian 

^ Thucyd. ii. 13 ; Xenophon, Anabas. vii. 4. 

® Thucyd. iL 7 * ^efiaioos tr€pi^ r^v ntE\oTr 6 vyriffop KarairoX^fx^ffovres. 
vi. 90. Trepi^ r^v TLfKoTrSvvTicrov iroXiopKOvvres, 

® Thucyd. ii. 65. rocrovrov lifpiKXei iirtpicrffivcre r 6 re a(p* wu avrhs 
vpo^yycOf Kcd vdvv ttv vepiyet' 4 a’dai rwv UtXoTrouyTjaluy avrwy ry 

TToXip/p^ 

^ Thucyd. i. 144. iOiXrtr* ^pxh^ 're iiriKTaaSat dfia voXeinovyTes, 
Kal KivSivovs a,v 0 aip 4 rovs irpocrrldecrdai. 
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alliance was far more encouraging. So powerful a body of 
confederates had never been got together — not even to resist 
Xerxes. Not only the entire strength of Peloponnesus (except 
Argeians and Achaeans, both of whom were neutral at first, 
though the Ach?ean town of Pellen^ joined even at the 
beginning, and all the rest subsequently) was brought together, 
but also the Megarians, Boeotians, Phokians, Opuntian Lokrians, 
Ambrakiots, Leukadians and Anaktorians. Among these, 
Corinth, Megara, Sikyon, Pellene, Elis, Ambrakia, and Leukas 
furnished maritime force, while the Bceotians, Phokians, and 
Lokrians supplied cavalry. Many of these cities however 
supplied hoplites besides; but the remainder of the con- 
federates furnished hoplites only. It was upon this latter 
force, not omitting the powerful Boeotian cavalry, that the main 
reliance was placed ; especially for the first and most important 
operation of the war — the devastation of Attica. Bound 
together by the strongest common feeling of active antipathy 
to Athens, tlie whole confederacy was full of hope and con- 
fidence for this immediate forward march — gratifying at once 
both to their hatred and to their love of plunder, by the hand 
of destruction laid upon the richest country in Greece — and 
presenting a chance even of terminating the war at once, if the 
pride of the Athenians should be so intolerably stung as to 
provoke them to come out and fight. Certainty of immediate 
success, at the first outset — a common purpose to be accom- 
plished and a common enemy to be put down, with favourable 
sympathies throughout Greece — all these circumstances filled 
the Peloponnesians with sanguine hopes at the beginning of 
the war. And the general persuasion was, that Athens, even 
if not reduced to submission by the first invasion, could not 
possibly hold out more than two or three summers against the 
repetition of this destructive process.^ Strongly did this con- 
fidence contrast with the proud and resolute submission to 
necessity, not without desponding anticipations of the result, 
which reigned among the auditors of Perikles.^ 

But though the Peloponnesians entertained confident belief 

^ Thucyd, vii. 28. Scroi /car’ apxas rod TroA-e/^ov, oi fikv iviavrSu^ ol 
Se 5 uo, ot de rpicov yt irwv ov^fls TrAe/cu 

'xepioia' € IV avrovs (the Athenians), et 01 Vl€\o7rovvfi(rtoii<r0d\oi€v 
4$ r^v x^P^^‘ compare v. 14 . 

^ Thucyd. vi. Sid rh irapd yv(afji.r]v avrwVf rrphs & 4(po- 

ISeicrOe rh irpwroV, Tepiy^yev^rdait Kara^poviiravres ijhrj teal rijs 
i<pU(r$€. It is Nikias, who, in dissuading the expedition against 
Syracuse, reminds the Athenians of their past despondency at the beginning 
of the war. 
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of carrying their point by simple land-campaign, they did not 
neglect auxiliary preparations for naval and prolonged war. 
The Lacedsemonians resolved to make up the naval force 
already existing among themselves and their allies to an aggre- 
gate of 500 triremes ; chiefly by the aid of the friendly Dorian 
cities on the Italian and Sicilian coast. Upon each of them a 
specific contribution was imposed, together with a given con- 
tingent; orders being transmitted to them to make such 
preparations silently without any immediate declaration of 
hostility against Athens, and even without refusing for the 
present to admit any single Athenian ship into their harbours.^ 
Besides this, the Lacedaemonians laid their schemes for sending 
envoys to the Persian king and to other barbaric powers — 
a remarkable evidence of melancholy revolution in Grecian 
affairs, when that potentate, whom the common arm of Greece 
had so hardly repulsed a few years before, was now invoked to 
bring the Phoenician fleet again into the /Egean for the purpose 
of crushing Athens, 

The invasion of Attica however without delay was the 
primary object to be accomplished ; and for that the Lacedae- 
monians issued circular orders immediately after the attempted 
surprise of Plataea. Though the vote of the allies was requisite 
to sanction any war, yet when that vote had once been passed, 
the Lacedccmonians took upon themselves to direct all the 
measures of execution. Two-thirds of the hoplites of each 
confederate city — apparently two-thirds of a certain assumed 
rating for which the city was held liable in the books of the 
confederacy, so that the Bceotians and others who furnished 
cavalry, were not constrained to send two-thirds of their entire 
force of hoplites — were summoned to be present on a certain 
day at the isthmus of Corinth, with provisions and equipment 
for an expedition of some length.^ On the day named, the 
entire force was found duly assembled. The Spartan king 
Archidamus, on taking the command, addressed to the com- 
manders and principal officers from each city a discourse of 
solemn warning as well as encouragement. His remarks were 
directed chiefly to abate the tone of sanguine over-confidence 
which reigned in the army. After adverting to the magnitude 
of the occasion, the mighty impulse agitating all Greece, and 
the general good wishes which accompanied them against an 

^ Thucyd. ii. 7. Diodorus says that the Italian anti Sicilian allies were 
required to furnish 200 triremes (xii. 41), Nothing of the kind seems to 
have been actually furnished. 

® Thucyd. ii. io-i2. 
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enemy so much hated — he admonished them not to let their 
great superiority of numbers and bravery seduce them into a 
spirit of rash disorder. “We are about to attack (he said) an 
enemy admirably equipped in every way, so that we may expect 
certainly that they will come out and fight, ^ even if they be not 
now actually on the march to meet us at the border, at least 
when they see us in their territory ravaging and destroying 
their property. All men exposed to any unusual indignity 
become incensed, and act more under passion than under 
calculation, when it is actually brought under their eyes : much 
more will the Athenians do so, accustomed as they are to 
empire, and to ravage the territory of others rather than to see 
their own so treated/^ 

Immediately on the army being assembled, Archidamus sent 
Melesippus as envoy to Athens to announce the coming in- 
vasion, being still in hopes that the Athenians would yield. 
But a resolution had been already adopted, at the instance of 
Perikles, to receive neither herald nor envoy from the Lacedae- 
monians when once their army was on its march : so that 
Melesippus was sent back without even being permitted to 
enter the city. He was ordered to quit the territory before 
sunset, with guides to accompany him and prevent him from 
addressing a word to any one. On parting from his guides at 
the border, Melesippus exclaimed,^ with a solemnity but too 
accurately justified by the event — “This day will be the 
beginning of many calamities to the Greeks.” 

Archidamus, as soon as the reception of his last envoy was 
made known to him, continued his march from the isthmus 
into Attica — which territory he entered by the road of CEnoe, 
the frontier Athenian fortress of Attica towards Boeotia. His 
march was slow, and he thought it necessary to make a regular 
attack on the fort of OEnoe, which had been put into so good a 
state of defence, that after all the various modes of assault, in 
which the Lacedasmonians were not skilful, had been tried in 
vain® — and after a delay of several days before the place, — he 
was compelled to renounce the attempt. 

^ Thucyd. ii. II. Sxrre xph Trdvv iKnlCfii/ did Uvai avro^s, ct 

KoX vvv &p(X 7 )vraif ^ odirot ndptcrfify, dW* dray iv rp bpooffiv ^fxds 
d-povvrds T€ Ka\ rdKetvcov fpBtlpoyras, 

These reports of speeches are of great value as preserving a record of 
the feelings and expectations of actors, apart from the result of events. 
What Archidamus so confidently anticipated did not come to pass. 

^ Thucyd. ii. 12. 

* Thucyd. ii. 19. trdcrav id 4 av ireipdff'avres oIk iSvvavro The 

situation of CEnoe is not exactly agreed upon by topographical inquirers : 

VOL. VI. G 
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The want of enthusiasm on the part of the Spartan king — his 
multiplied delays,- first at the isthmus, next in the march, and 
lastly before OEnoe — were all offensive to the fiery impatience 
of the army, who were loud in their murmurs against him. He 
acted upon the calculation already laid down in his discourse 
at Sparta ^ — that the highly-cultivated soil of Attica was to be 
looked upon as a hostage for the pacific dispositions of the 
Athenians, who would be more likely to yield when devastation, 
though not yet inflicted, was nevertheless impending and at 
their doors. In this point of view, a little delay at the border 
was no disadvantage ; and perhaps the partisans of peace at 
Athens may have encouraged him to hope that it would enable 
them to prevail. 

Nor can we doubt that it was a moment full of difficulty to 
Perikl^s at Athens. He had to proclaim to all the proprietors 
in Attica the painful truth, that they must prepare to see their 
lands and houses overrun and ruined ; and that their persons, 
families, and moveable property must be brought in for safety 
either to Athens, or to one of the forts in the territory — or 
carried across to one of the neighbouring islands. It would 
indeed make a favourable impression when he told them that 
Archidamus was his own family friend, yet only within such 
limits as consisted with duty to the city : in case therefore the 
invaders, while ravaging Attica, should receive instruction to 
spare his own lands, he would forthwith make them over to the 
state as public property. Such a case was likely enough to 
arise, if not from the personal feeling of Archidamus, at least 
from the deliberate manoeuvre of the Spartans, who would seek 
thus to set the Athenian public against Perikles, as they had 
tried to do before by demanding the banishment of the sacri- 
legious Alkmseonid race.^ But though this declaration from 
Perikles would doubtless provoke a hearty cheer, yet the lesson 
which he had to inculcate — not simply for admission as prudent 

it was near Eleutherae, and on one of the roads from Attica into Boeotia 
(Harpokration, v. Oiv 6 ri ; Ilerodot, v. 74). Archidamus marched pro- 
bably from the Isthmus over Geraneia, and fell into this road in order 
to receive the junction of the Boeotian contingent after it had crossed 
Kithseron. 

^ Thucyd. i. 82 ; ii. 18. 

* Thucyd. ii. 13 ; compare Tacitus, Ilistor. v. 23. Cerealis, insulam 
Batavorum hostiliter populatus, agros Civilis, arte ducum^ intactos 
siuebat.” Also Livy, ii, 39. 

Justin affirms that the Lacedaemonian invaders actually did leave the 
J^^s of Perikles uninjured, and that he made them over to the people 
(iu. 7). Thucydides does not say whether the case really occurred ; see 
also Polysenus, i. 36. 
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policy, but for actual practice — was one revolting alike to the 
immediate interest, the dignity, and the sympathies of his 
countrymen. To see their lands all ravaged, without raising 
an arm to defend them — to carry away their wives and families, 
and to desert and dismantle their country residences, as they 
had done during the Persian invasion — all in the confidence of 
compensation in other ways and of remote ultimate success — 
were recommendations which probably no one but Perikles 
could have hoped to enforce. They were moreover the more 
painful to execute, inasmuch as the Athenian citizens had very 
generally retained the habits of residing permanently, not in 
Athens, but in the various demes of Attica; many of which 
still preserved their temples, their festivals, their local customs, 
and their limited municipal autonomy, handed down from the 
day when they had once been independent of Athens.^ It 
was but recently that the farming, the comforts, and the orna- 
ments, thus distributed over Attica, had been restored from the 
ruin of the Persian invasion, and brought to a higher pitch of 
improvement than ever. Yet the fruits of this labour, and the 
scenes of these local affections, were now to be again de- 
liberately abandoned to a new aggressor, and exchanged for the 
utmost privation and discomfort. Archidamus might well 
doubt whether the Athenians would nerve themselves up to 
the pitch of resolution necessary for this distressing step, when 
it came to the actual crisis ; and w'hether they would not con- 
strain Perikles against his will to make propositions for peace. 
Plis delay on the border, and postponement of actual devasta- 
tion, gave the best chance for such propositions to be made ; 
though, as this calculation was not realised, the army raised 
plausible complaints against him for having allowed the 
Athenians time to save so much of their property. 

From all parts of Attica the residents flocked within the 
spacious walls of Athens, which now served as shelter for the 
houseless, like Salamis forty-nine years before — entire families 
with all their moveable property, and even with the woodwork 
of their houses. The sheep and cattle were conveyed to 
Euboea and the other adjoining islands.^ Though a few among 
the fugitives obtained dwellings or reception from friends, the 
greater number were compelled to encamp in the vacant spaces 
of the city and Peiraius, or in and around the numerous temples 
of the city — always excepting the acropolis and the Eleusinion, 
which were at all times strictly closed to profane occupants. 
But even the ground called the Felasgikon immediately under 
^ Thucyd. ii. 15, 16. - Thucyd. ii. 14. 
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the acropolis, which by an ancient and ominous tradition was 
interdicted to human abode,' was made use of under the pre- 
sent necessity. Many too placed their families in the towers 
and recesses of the city walls, ^ or in sheds, cabins, tents, or 
even tubs, disposed along the course of the long walls to 
Peiraeus. In spite of so serious an accumulation of losses and 
hardships, the glorious endurance of their fathers in the time 
of Xerxes was faithfully copied, and copied too under more 
honourable circumstances, since at that time there had been 
no option possible ; whereas the march of Archidamus might 
perhaps now have been arrested by submissions, ruinous 
indeed to Athenian dignity, yet not inconsistent with the 
security of Athens, divested of her rank and power. Such 
submissions, if suggested as they probably may have been by 
the party opposed to Perikles, found no echo among the 
suffering population. 

After having spent several days before CEno^ without either 
taking the fort or receiving any message from the Athenians, 
Archidamus marched onward to Eleusis and the Thriasian 
plain — about the middle of June, eighty days after the surprise 
of Platsea. His army was of irresistible force, not less than 

60.000 hoplites, according to the statement of Plutarch,^ or of 

100.000 according to others. Considering the number of con- 
stituent allies, the strong feeling by which they were prompted, 
and the shortness of the expedition combined with the chance 
of plunder — even the largest of these two numbers is not 
incredibly great, if we take it to include not hoplites only, but 
cavalry and light-armed also. But since Thucydides, though 
comparatively full in his account of this march, has stated no 

^ Thucyd. ii. 17. nal rh Ue^acryiKhv Ka\o{t{xfvov rh virh r))v iLKp6'tro\iv, 
h Ka) ivdparSv re oikuv nal rt Kal UvdiKov fxtxvreiov diKportKevrioy 

roi6vZe 8tfK(c\v€, \tyov <ws n-h XitXaayiKhv hpyhv &ix€ivoVf 
virh rrjs irapaxp^JJ^ dvdyKris ^cpKriOrj, 

Thucydides then pioceeds to give an explanation of his own for this 
ancient prophecy, intended to save its credit, as well as to show that his 
countrymen had not, as some persons alleged, violated any divine mandate 
by admitting residents into the Pelasgikon. When the oracle said, — “ The 
Pelasgikon is better unoccupied ” — these words were not meant to interdict 
the occupation of the spot, but to foretell that it would never be occupied 
until a time of severe calamity arrived. The necessity of occupying it 
grew only out of national suffering. Such is the explanation suggested by 
Thucydides. 

^ Aristophanes, Equites, ySg. oifcourr* iv rais 7rt$dKyat(rt Kdv ywaplois 
Ka\ TrvpytBlois. The philosopher DiogenSs, in taking up his abode in a 
tub, had thus examples in history to follow. 

* Plutarch, Perikles, c. 33. 
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general total, we may presume that he had heard none upon 
which he could rely. 

As the Athenians had made no movement towards peace, 
Archidamus anticipated that they would come forth to meet 
him in the fertile plain of Eleusis and Thria, which was the 
first portion of territory that he sat down to ravage. Yet no 
Athenian force appeared to oppose him, except a detachment 
of cavalry, who were repulsed in a skirmish near the small lakes 
called Rheiti. Having laid waste this plain without any serious 
opposition, Archidamus did not think fit to pursue the straight 
road which from Thria conducted directly to Athens across the 
ridge of Mount ^galeos, but turned off to the eastward, leaving 
that mountain on his right hand until he came to Kropeia, 
where he crossed a portion of the line of ^galeos over to 
Acharnoe. He was here about seven miles from Athens, on a 
declivity sloping down into the plain which stretches westerly 
and north-westerly from Athens, and visible from the city walls. 
Here he encamped, keeping his army in perfect order for battle, 
but at the same time intending to damage and ruin the place 
and its neighbourhood. Acharnse was the largest and most 
populous of all the demes in Attica, furnishing no less than 
3000 hoplites to the national line, and flourishing as well by its 
corn, vines, and olives, as by its peculiar abundance of char- 
coal-burning from the forests of ilex on the neighbouring hills. 
Moreover, if we are to believe Aristophanes, the Acharnian 
proprietors were not merely sturdy “hearts of oak,’^ but 
peculiarly vehement and irritable.^ It illustrates the condition 
of a Grecian territory under invasion, when we find this great 
deme — which could not have contained less than 12,000 free 
inhabitants of both sexes and all ages, with at least an equal 
number of slaves — completely deserted. Archidamus calculated 
that when the Athenians actually saw his troops so close to 
their city, carrying fire and sword over their wealthiest canton, 
their indignation would become uncontrollable, and they would 
march out forthwith to battle. The Acharnian proprietors 
especially (he thought) would be foremost in inflaming this 
temper and insisting upon protection to their own properties — 
or if the remaining citizens refused to march out along with 
them, they would, after having been thus left undefended to 

1 See the Acharneis of Aristophanes, represented in the sixth year of the 
Peloponnesian war, v. 34, 180, 254, &c. 

trpc(r/3Qrai Ttvts 

*A.x^apviitoty OTiiTT^ yepOKTtt, npCviuoi, 

irepdfiovts, ’U.apaOiavop.dxnh tnf>9yddfj.vtP9it &C* 
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ruin, become discontented and indifferent to the general 
weal.^ 

Though his calculation was not realised, it was nevertheless 
founded upon most rational grounds. What Archidamus anti- 
cipated was on the point of happening, and nothing prevented 
it except the personal ascendency of Perikles, strained to its 
very utmost. So long as the invading army was engaged in the 
Thriasian plain, the Athenians had some faint hope that it 
might (like Pleistoanax fourteen years before) advance no 
farther into the interior. But when it ,came to Acharnae within 
sight of the city walls — when the ravagers were actually seen 
destroying buildings, fruit-trees, and crops, in the plain of 
Athens, a sight strange to every Athenian eye except to those 
very old men who recollected the Persian invasion —the exas- 
peration of the general body of citizens rose to a pitch never 
before known. The Acharnians first of all — next the youthful 
citizens generally — became madly clamorous for arming and 
going forth to fight. Knowing well their own great strength, 
but less correctly informed of the superior strength of the 
enemy, they felt confident that victory was within their reach. 
Groups of citizens were everywhere gathered together, ^ angrily 
debating the critical question of the moment ; while the usual 
concomitants of excited feeling — oracles and prophecies of 
diverse tenor, many of them doubtless promising success against 
the enemy at Acharnae — were eagerly caught up and circulated. 

In this inflamed temper of the Athenian mind, Perikles was 
naturally the great object of complaint and wrath. He was 
denounced as the cause of all the existing suffering. He was 
reviled as a coward for not leading out the citizens to fight, in his 
capacity of general. The rational convictions as to the neces- 
sity of the war and the only practicable means of carrying it 
On, which his repeated speeches had implanted, seemed to be 
altogether forgotten.^ This burst of spontaneous discontent 
was of course fomented by the numerous political enemies of 
Perikles, and particularly by Kleon,^ now rising into importance 
as an opposition speaker ; whose talent for invective was thus 
first exercised under the auspices of the high aristocratical 
party, as well as of an excited public. , But no manifestations, 

* Thucyd. ii. 20. 

® Thucyd. ii. 21. Karh ^vcrdarcis 5« •yi'yv 6 ix^voi iv TroWy ^aav : 
compare Euiipides, Herakleidae, 416 ; and Andromache, 1077. 

^ Thucyd. li. 21. vavri re rpdTrcp kvrip^Qiorro r} ttSKis Kal rhv UepiKKia iu 
6pyf} elxov, Kal &y irapT^veae irpST^pov 4iJ.4ixvr}VTO ovSey, dAX’ iKUKiCov 
ffrpaTTjyhs t)V ovk 4Tr€^(iyotf airtSv re cr<f>l<Ttv iv6fxi^oy Trdvreoy up iiracrxoy. 

* Plutarch, Perikles, c. 33. 
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however violent, could disturb either the judgement or the firm- 
ness of Perikles. He listened unmoved to all the declarations 
made against him, resolutely refusing to convene any public 
assembly, or any meeting invested with an authorised character, 
under the present irritated temper of the citizens^ It appears 
that he as general, or rather the Board of ten Generals among 
whom he was one, must have been invested constitutionally 
with the power not only of calling the Ekklesia when they 
thought fit, but also of preventing it from meeting, ^ and of 
postponing even those regular meetings which commonly took 
place at fixed times, four times in the prytany. No assembly 
accordingly took place, and the violent exasperation of the 
people was thus prevented from realising itself in any rash 
public resolution. That Perikles should have held firm against 
this raging force, is but one among the many honourable points 
in his political character ; but it is far less wonderful than the 
fact, that his refusal to call the Ekklesia was efficacious to 
prevent the Ekklesia from being held. The entire body of 
Athenians were now assembled within the walls, and if he 
refused to convoke the Ekklesia, they might easily have met in 
the Pnyx without him ; for which it would not have been diffi- 
cult at such a juncture to provide plausible justification. The 
inviolable respect which the Athenian people manifested on 
this occasion for the forms of their democratical constitution — 
assisted doubtless by their long-established esteem for Perikles, 
yet opposed to an excitement alike intense and pervading, and 
to a demand apparently reasonable, in so far as regarded the 
calling of an assembly for discussion — is one of the most 
memorable incidents in their history. 

While Perikles thus decidedly forbade any general march out 
for battle, he sought to provide as much employment as possible 
for the compressed eagerness of the citizens. The cavalry were 
sent forth, together with the Thessalian cavalry their allies, for 
the purpose of restraining the excursions of the enemy^s light 
troops, and protecting the lands near the city from plunder.^ 

^ Thucyd. ii. 22. 

* See Schomann, De Comitiis, c, iv. p. 62. The Prytanes {i.e. the 
Fifty Senators belonging to that tribe whose turn it was to preside at the 
time), as well as the Strat^gi, had the right of convoking the Ekklesia ; see 
Thucyd. iv. 118, in which passage however they are represented as con- 
voking it in conjunction with the Strategi : probably a discretion on the 
point came gradually to be understood as vested in the latter. 

* Thucyd. ii. 22. The funeral monument of these slain Thessalians was 
among those seen by Pausanias near Athens, on the side of the Academy 
(Pausan. i. 29, 5). 
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At the same time he fitted out a powerful expedition, which 
sailed forth to ravage Peloponnesus, even while the invaders 
were yet in Attica.^' Archidamus, after having remained 
engaged in the devastation of Acharnae long enough to satisfy 
himself that the Athenians would not hazard a battle, turned 
away from Athens in a north-westerly direction towards the 
demes between Mount Bril^ssus and Mount Parn^s, on the 
road passing through Dekeleia. The army continued ravaging 
these districts until their provisions were exhausted, and then 
quitted Attica by the north-western road near Oropus, which 
brought them into Boeotia. As the Oropians, though not 
Athenians, were yet dependent upon Athens — the district of 
Grsea, a portion of their territory, was laid waste ; after which 
the army dispersed and retired back to their respective homes.^ 
It would seem that they quitted Attica towards the end of 
July, having remained in the country between thirty and forty 
days. 

Meanwhile the Athenian expedition, under Karkinus, Prdteas, 
and Sokrates, joined by fifty Korkyraean ships and by some 
other allies, sailed round Peloponnesus, landing in various 
parts to inflict damage, and among other places at Methdne 
(Modon) on the south-western peninsula of the Lacedaemonian 
territory.^ The place, neither strong nor well-garrisoned, 
would have been carried with little difficulty, had not Brasidas 
the son of Tellis — a gallant Spartan now mentioned for the 
first time, but destined to great celebrity afterwards —who 
happened to be on guard at a neighbouring post, thrown him- 
self into it with loo men by a rapid movement, before the 
dispersed Athenian troops could be brought together to pre- 
vent him. He infused such courage into the defenders of the 
place that every attack was repelled, and the Athenians were 
forced to re-embark — an act of prowess which procured for 
him the first public honours bestowed by the Spartans during 

1 Diodorus (xii. 42) would have us believe, that the expedition sent out 
by PeriklSs, ravaging the Peloponnesian coast, induced the Lacedaemonians 
to hurry away their troops out of Attica. Thucydides gives no countenance 
to this — nor is it at all credible. 

* Thucyd. ii. 23. The reading VpaiicfiVt belonging to Tpa7a, seems prefer- 
able to llfipaiK^y, Poppo and Goller adopt the former. Dr. Arnold the 
latter. Graea was a small maritime place in the vicinity of Ordpus (Aristotel. 
ap. Stephan. Byz. v. Tdyaypa) — known also now as an Attic Deme be- 
longing to the tribe Pandionis : this has been discovered for the first time 
by an inscription published in Professor Ross’s work (Ueber die Demen von 
Attika, p. 3-5). Ordpus was not an Attic Deme : the Athenian citizens 
residing in it were probably enrolled as Tpa^y. 

* Thucyd. ii. 25 ; Plutarch, Periklds, c. 34 ; Justin, iii. 7, 5, 
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this war. Sailing northward along the western coast of Pelo- 
ponnesus, the Athenians landed again on the coast of Elis, 
a little south of the promontory called Cape Ichthys : they 
ravaged the territory for two days, defeating both the troops 
in the neighbourhood and 300 chosen men from the central 
Eleian territory. Strong winds on a harbourless coast now 
induced the captains to sail with most of the troops round 
Cape Ichthys, in order to reach the harbour of Pheia on the 
northern side of it; while the Messenian hoplites, marching 
by land across the promontory, attacked Pheia and carried 
it by assault. When the fleet arrived, all were re-embarked — 
the full force of Elis being under march to attack, them. They 
then sailed northward, landing on various other spots to com- 
mit devastation, until they reached Sollium, a Corinthian settle- 
ment on the coast of Akarnania. They captured this place, 
which they handed over to the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
Akarnanian town of Palserus — as well as Astakus, from whence 
they expelled the despot Euarchus, and enrolled the town as a 
member of the Athenian alliance. From hence they passed 
over to Kephallehia, which they were fortunate enough also to 
acquire as an ally of Athens without any compulsion — with 
its four distinct towns or districts, Pales, Kranii, Same, and 
Prone. These various operations took up near three months 
from about the beginning of July, so that they returned to 
Athens towards the close of September^ — the beginning of 
the winter half of the year, according to the distribution of 
Thucydides, 

This was not the only maritime expedition of the summer. 
Thirty more triremes, under Kleopompus, were sent through 
the Euripus to the Lokrian coast opposite to the northern part 
of Eub(jea. Some disembarkations were made, whereby the 
Lokrian towns of Thronium and Alope were sacked, and 
further devastation inflicted ; while a permanent garrison was 
planted, and a fortified post erected, in the uninhabited island 
of Atalanta, opposite to the Lokrian coast, in order to restrain 
privateers from Opus and the other Lokrian towns in their 
excursions against Euboea.^ It was further determined to 
expel the ^ginetan inhabitants from ^gina, and to occupy 
the island with Athenian colonists. This step was partly 
rendered prudent by the important position of the island 
midway between Attica and Peloponnesus. But a concurrent 
motive, and probably the stronger motive, was the gratification 

^ Thucyd. ii. 25-30 ; Diodor. xii. 43, 44. 

^ Thucyd. ii. 26-32 ; Diodor. xii. 44. 
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of ancient antipathy and revenge against a people who had 
been among the foremost in provoking the war and in inflict- 
ing upon Athens so much suffering. The ^ginetans with their 
wives and children were all put on shipboard and landed in 
Peloponnesus — where the Spartans permitted them to occupy 
the maritime district and town of Thyrea, their last frontier 
towards Argos: some of them, however, found shelter in other 
parts of Greece. The island was made over to a detachment 
of Athenian kleruchs, or citizen proprietors sent thither by 
lot.^ 

To the sufferings of the AEginetans, which we shall hereafter 
find still more deplorably aggravated, we have to add those of 
the Megarians. Both had been most zealous in kindling the 
war, but upon none did the distress of war fall so heavily. 
Both probably shared the premature confidence felt among 
the Peloponnesian confederacy, that Athens could never hold 
out more than a year or two — and were thus induced to over- 
look their own undefended position against her. Towards the 
close of September, the full force of Athens, citizens and 
metics, marched into the Megarid, under Perikles, and laid 
waste the greater part of the territory : while they were in it, 
the hundred ships which had been circumnavigating Pelopon- 
nesus, having arrived at ^"gina on their return, went and joined 
their fellow-citizens in the Megara, instead of going straight 
home. The junction of the two formed the largest Athenian 
force that had ever yet been seen together : there were 10,000 
citizen hoplites (independent of 3000 others who were engaged 
in the siege of Potidoea), and 3000 metic hoplites — besides a 
large number of light troops.^ Against so large a force the 
Megarians could of course make no head, so that their terri- 
tory was all laid waste, even to the city walls. For several 
years of the war, the Athenians inflicted this destruction once, 
and often twice in the same year. A decree was proposed in 
the Athenian Ekklesia by Charinus, though perhaps not carried, 
to the effect that the Strategi every year should swear, as a 
portion of their oath of office,® that they would twice invade 
and ravage the Megarid. As the Athenians at the same time 
kept the port of Nisaea blocked up, by means of their superior 
naval force and of the neighbouring coast of Salamis, the pri- 
vations imposed on the Megarians became extreme and in- 
tolerable.^ Not merely their corn and fruits, but even their 

^ Thucyd. ii. 27. ® Thucyd. ii. 31 ; Diodor. xii. 44. 

* Plutarch, Perikles, c. 30. 

* See the striking picture in the Acharneis of Aristophanes (685-781) of 
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garden vegetables near the city, were rooted up and destroyed, 
and their situation seems often to have been that of a besieged 
city hard pressed by famine. Even in the time of Pausanias, 
five centuries afterwards, the miseries of the town during these 
years were remembered and communicated to him, being 
assigned as the reason why one of their most memorable 
statues had never been completed.^ 

To the various military operations of Athens during the 
course of this summer, some other measures of moment are 
to be added. Moreover, Thucydides notices an eclipse of 
the sun, which modern astronomical calculations refer to the 
third of August : had this eclipse happened three months 
earlier, immediately before the entrance of the Peloponnesians 
into Attica, it might probably have been construed as an 
unfavourable omen, and caused the postponement of the 
scheme. 

Expecting a prolonged struggle, the Athenians now made 
arrangements for placing Attica in a permanent state of defence, 
both by sea and land. What these arrangements were, we are 
not told in detail, biit one of them was sufficiently remarkable 
to be named particularly. They set apart one thousand talents 
out of the treasure in the acropolis as an inviolable reserve, 
not to be touched except on the single contingency — of a 
hostile naval force about to assail the city, with no other means 
at hand to defend it. They further enacted that if any citizen 
should propose, or any magistrate put the question, in the 
public assembly, to make a different application of this reserve, 
he should be punishable with death. Moreover, they resolved 
every year to keep back one hundred of their best triremes, 
and trierarchs to command and equip them, for the same 
special necessity.^ It may be doubted whether this latter 
provision was placed under the same stringent sanction, or 
observed with the same rigour, as that concerning the money ; 
which latter was not departed from until the twentieth year of 
the war, after all the disasters of the Sicilian expedition, and 
on the terrible news of the revolt of Chios. It was on that 
occasion that the Athenians, having first repealed the sentence 
of capital punishment against any proposer of the forbidden 

the distressed Megarian selling his hungry children into slavery with their 
own consent ; also Aristoph. Pac. 482. 

The position of Megara, as the ally of Sparta and enemy of Athens, was 
uncomfortable in the same manner (though not to the same intense pitch 
of suffering) in the war which preceded the battle of Leuktra — near fifty 
years after this (Demosthen. cont. Neaer., p. 1357 ; c. 12), 

1 Pausan. i. 40, 3. * Thucyd. ii 24. 
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change, appropriated the money to meet the then imminent 
peril of the commonwealth.^ 

The resolution here taken about this sacred reserve, and the 
rigorous sentence interdicting contrary propositions, is pro- 
nounced by Mr. Mitford to be an evidence of the indelible 
barbarism of democratical government. 2 But we must recollect, 
first, that the sentence of capital punishment was one which 
could hardly by possibility come into execution ; for no citizen 
would be so mad as to make the forbidden proposition, while 
this law was in force. Whoever desired to make it, would first 
begin by proposing to repeal the prohibitory law, whereby he 
would incur no danger, whether the assembly decided in the 
affirmative or negative. If he obtained an affirmative decision, 
he would then, and then only, proceed to move the re- 
appropriation of the fund. To speak the language of English 
parliamentary procedure, he would first move the suspension 
or abrogation of the standing order whereby the proposition 
was forbidden — next, he would move the proposition itself. 
In fact such was the mode actually pursued, when the thing at 
last came to be done.^ But though the capital sentence could 
hardly come into effect, the proclamation of it in terrorem had 
a very distinct meaning. It expressed the deep and solemn 
conviction which the people entertained of the importance 
of their own resolution about the reserve — it forewarned all 
assemblies and all citizens to come, of the danger of diverting 
it to any other purpose— it surrounded the reserve with an 
artificial sanctity, which forced every man who aimed at the 
re-appropriation to begin with a preliminary proposition formid- 
able on the very face of it, as removing a guarantee which 
previous assemblies had deemed of immense value, and opening 

^ Thucyd. viii. 15, 

2 Mitford, Hist, of Greece, ch. xiv. sect, i, vol, iii. p. 100. “Another 
measure followed^ which taking place at the time when Thucydides wrote 
and Perikles spoke, and while Perikles held the principal influence in the 
administration, strongly marks both the inherent weakness and the indelible 
barbarism, of democratical government. A decree of the people directed. 
.... But so little confidence was placed in a decree so important, sanc- 
tioned only by the present will of that giddy tyrant the multitude of Athens, 
against whose caprices, since the depression of the court of Areopagus, no 
balancing power remained — that the denunciation of capital punishment 
was proposed against whosoever should propose, and whosoever should 
concur in (?) any decree for the disposal of that money to any other purpose, 
or in any other ciicumstances." 

® Thucyd. viii. 15. rtiAavra, wv 5 ict irayrby rod no\4jjLov 

iyXlxovro li\}/a(rdaif evBbs ixvffav rhs 4viK9tfi4yas (rj/xias elvdort ^ 
ini\^7j<l>l(rayri, inrb rrjs ■napodo’rjs Kal Kivtiy, 
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the door to a contingency which they had looked upon as 
treasonable. The proclamation of a lighter punishment, or 
a simple prohibition without any definite sanction whatever, 
would neither have announced the same emphatic conviction, 
nor produced the same deterring effect. The assembly of 
431 B.c. could not in any way enact laws which subsequent 
assemblies could not reverse ; but it could so frame its enact- 
ments, in cases of peculiar solemnity, as to make its authority 
strongly felt upon the judgement of its successors, and to 
prevent them from entertaining motions for repeal except under 
necessity at once urgent and obvious. 

Far from thinking that the law now passed at Athens dis- 
played barbarism, either in the end or in the means, I consider 
it principally remarkable for its cautious and long-sighted view 
of the future — qualities the exact reverse of barbarism — and 
worthy of the general character of Perikles, who probably sug- 
gested it. Athens was just entering into a war which threatened 
to be of indefinite length, and was certain to be very costly. 
To prevent the people from exhausting all their accumulated 
fund, and to place them under a necessity of reserving some- 
thing against extreme casualties, was an object of immense 
importance. Now the particular casualty, which Perikles 
(assuming him to be the proposer) named as the sole con- 
dition of touching this one thousand talents, might be con- 
sidered as of all others the most improbable, in the year 431 
B.c. So immense was then the superiority of the Athenian 
naval force, that to suppose it defeated, and a Peloponnesian 
fleet in full sail for Peiraius, was a possibility which it required 
a statesman of extraordinary caution to look forward to, and 
which it is wonderful that the people generally could have been 
induced to contemplate. Once tied up to this purpose, however, 
the fundr lay ready for any other terrible emergency. We shall 
find the actual employment of it incalculably beneficial to 
Athens, at a moment of the gravest peril, when she could 
hardly have protected herself without some such special 
resource. The people would scarcely have sanctioned so 
rigorous an economy, had it not been proposed to them at 
a period so early in the war that their available reserve was 
still much larger. But it will be for ever to the credit of their 
foresight as well as constancy, that they should first have 
adopted such a precautionary measure, and afterwards adhered 
to it for nineteen years, under severe pressure for money, until 
at length a case arose which rendered further abstinence really, 
and not constructively, impossible. 
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To display their force and take revenge by disembarking and 
ravaging parts of Peloponnesus, was doubtless of much import- 
ance to Athens during this first summer of the war : though it 
might seem that the force so employed was quite as much 
needed in the conquest of Potidsea, which still remained under 
blockade — and of the neighbouring Chalkidians in Thrace, still 
in revolt. It was during the course of this summer that a 
prospect opened to Athens of subduing these towns, through 
the assistance of Sitalk^s king of the Odrysian Thracians. 
That prince had married the sister of Nymphodorus, a citizen 
of Abdera, who engaged to render him and his son Sadokus, 
allies of Athens. Sent for to Athens and appointed proxenus 
of Athens at Abdera, which was one of the Athenian subject- 
allies, Nymphodorus made this alliance, and promised in the 
name of Sitalkes that a sufficient Thracian force should be 
sent to aid Athens in the reconquest of her revolted towns : 
the honour of Athenian citizenship was at the same time con- 
ferred upon Sadokus.^ Nymphodorus further established a 
good understanding between Perdikkas of Macedonia and the 
Athenians, who were persuaded to restore to him Therma, 
which they had before taken from him. The Athenians had 
thus the promise of powerful aid against the Chalkidians and 
Potidseans : yet the latter still held out, with little prospect 
of immediate surrender. Moreover the town of Astakus in 
Akarnania, which the Athenians had captured during the 
summer in the course of their expedition round Peloponnesus, 
was recovered during the autumn by the deposed despot Euar- 
chus, assisted by forty Corinthian triremes and looo hoplites. 
This Corinthian armament, after restoring Euarchus, made 
some unsuccessful descents both upon other parts of Akar- 
nania and upon the island of Kephallenia. In the latter they 
were entrapped into an ambuscade and obliged to return home 
with considerable loss.^ 

It was towards the close of autumn also that Perikles, chosen 
by the people for the purpose, delivered the funeral oration at 
the public interment of those warriors who had fallen during 
the campaign. The ceremonies of this public token of respect 
have already been described in a former chapter, on occasion 
of the conquest of Samos. But that which imparted to the 
present scene an imperishable interest, was the discourse of 
the chosen statesman and orator ; probably heard by Thucy- 
dides himself, and in substance reproduced. A large crowd of 
citizens and foreigners, of both sexes and all ages, accompanied 
1 Thucyd. ii. 29. ^ Thucyd. ii. 33. 
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the funeral procession from Athens to the suburb called the 
outer Kerameikus, where Perikles, mounted upon a lofty stage 
prepared for the occasion, closed the ceremony with his address. 
The law of Athens not only provided this public funeral and 
commemorative discourse, but also assigned maintenance at 
the public expense to the children of the slain warriors until 
they attained military age : a practice which was acted on 
throughout the whole war, though we have only the description 
and discourse belonging to this single occasion.^ 

The eleven chapters of Thucydides which comprise this 
funeral speech are among the most memorable relics of an- 
tiquity ; considering that under the language and arrangement 
of the historian — always impressive, though sometimes harsh 
and peculiar, like the workmanship of a powerful mind misled 
by a bad or an unattainable model — we possess the substance 
and thoughts of the illustrious statesman. A portion of it, of 
course, is and must be commonplace, belonging to all dis- 
courses composed for a similar occasion. Yet this is true only 
of a comparatively small portion. Much of it is peculiar, and 
every way worthy of Perikles — comprehensive, rational, and 
full not less of sense and substance than of earnest patriotism. 
It thus forms a strong contrast with the jejune, though elegant, 
rhetoric of other harangues, mostly ^ not composed for actual 

^ Thucyd. ii. 34-45. Sometimes also the allies of Athens, who had 
fallen along with her citizens in battle, had a part in the honours of the 
public burial (Lysias, Orat. Funebr. c. 13). 

^ The critics, from Dionysius of Halikarnassus downward, agree for the 
most part in pronouncing the feeble A6yos *Z'7nrd<pios, ascribed to Demo- 
sthenes, to be not really his. Of those ascribed to Plato and Tysias also, 
the genuineness has been suspected, though upon far less grounds. The 
Menexenus, if it be really the work of Plato, however, does not add to his 
fame ; but the harangue of Lysias, a very fine composition, may well be 
his, and may perhaps have been really delivered — though probably not 
delivered by him, as he was not a qualified citizen. 

See the general instructions, in Dionys. Hal. Ars Rhetoric, c. 6, p. 
258-268, Reisk, on the contents and composition of a funeral discourse — 
Lysias is said to have composed several — Plutarch, Vit. X. Orator, p. 836. 

Compare respecting the funeral discourse of Penkl6s, K, F. Weber, 
Uber die Stand-Rede des Perikles (Darmstadt, 1827) ; Westermann, 
Geschichte der Beredsamkeit in Griechenland und Rom. sect. 35, 63, 64 ; 
Kutzen, Perikles als Staatsman, p. 158, sect. 12 (Grimma, 1834). 

Dahlmann (Historische Forschungen, vol. i. p. 23) seems to think that the 
original oration of Berikl^s contained a large sprinkling of mythical allusions 
and stories out of the antiquities of Athens, such as we now find in the 
other funeral orations above alluded to ; but that Thucydides himself 
deliberately left them out in his report. There seems no foundation for 
this suspicion. It is much more consonant to the superior tone of dignity 
which reigns throughout all this oration, to suppose that the mythical 
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delivery. And it deserves, in comparison with the funeral 
discourses remaining to us from Plato, and the pseudo- 
Demosthenes, and even Lysias, the honourable distinction 
which Thucydides claims for his own history — an ever-living 
possession, not a mere show-piece for the moment. 

In the outset of his speech Perikies distinguishes himself 
from those who had preceded him in the same function of 
public orator, by dissenting from the encomiums which it had 
been customary to bestow on the law enjoining these funeral 
harangues. He thinks that the publicity of the funeral itself, 
and the general demonstrations of respect and grief by the 
great body of citizens, tell more emphatically in token of 
gratitude to the brave dead, when the scene passes in silence 
— than when it is translated into the words of a speaker, who 
may easily offend either by incompetency or by apparent 
feebleness, or perhaps even by unseasonable exaggeration. 
Nevertheless, the custom having been embodied in law, and 
elected as he has been by the citizens, he comes forward to 
discharge the duty imposed upon him in the best manner 
he can.^ 

One of the remarkable features in this discourse is, its 
business-like, impersonal character. It is Athens herself who 
undertakes to commend and decorate her departed sons, as 
well as to hearten up and admonish the living. 

After a few words on the magnitude of the empire and on 
the glorious efforts as well as endurance whereby their fore- 
fathers and they had acquired it — Perikies proceeds to sketch 
the plan of life, the constitution, and the manners, under 
which such achievements were brought about.^ 

*^We live under a constitution such as noway to envy the 
laws of our neighbours, — ourselves an example to others, 
rather than mere imitators. It is called a democracy, since 
its permanent aim tends towards the Many and not towards 
the Few. As to private matters and disputes, the laws deal 

narratives and even the previous historical glories of Athens never found 
any special notice in the speech of Perikies — nothing more than a general 
recognition, with an intimation that he does not dwell upon them at length 
because they were well known to his audience — fjLUKpTiyoptip iv elSScrip 06 
$ov\ 6 ^fyos idirco (ii. 36). 

^ Thucyd. ii. 35. 

® Thucyd. ii. 36. *A'rrh He dtas rt hrir'nMo'fas IjxOopLfy in* avrh /cal fi^O* 
oXas no\irf(as /cal rpdnccy i^ oXwy iyiyero, ravra npcoroy 

tlpLi, See. 

In the Demosthenic or pseudo-Demosthenic Orat. Funebris, c. 8, p. 
1397 — inirvfSm/indrwy (rvy^Btia^ rrjs noXirtlas vndBftriSf Sec. 
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equally with every man : while in regard to public affairs and 
to claims of individual influence, every man^s chance of 
advancement is determined not by party favour but by real 
worth, according as his reputation stands in his own particular 
department. Neither poverty, nor obscure station, keep him 
back,^ if he really has the means of benefiting the city. More* 
over our social march is free, not merely in regard to public 
affairs, but also in regard to intolerance of each other’s diversity 
of daily pursuits. For we are not angry with our neighbour 
for what he may do to please himself, nor do we ever put on 
those sour looks, ^ which, though they do no positive damage, 
are not the less sure to offend. Thus conducting our private 
social intercourse with reciprocal indulgence, we are restrained 
from wrong on public matters by fear and reverence of our 
.magistrates for the time being and of our laws — especially such 
laws as are instituted for the protection of wrongful sufferers, 
and even such others as, though not written, are enforced by 
a common sense of shame. Besides this, we have provided 
for our minds numerous recreations from toil, partly by our 
customary solemnities of sacrifice and festival throughout the 
year, partly by the elegance of our private establishments, — the 
daily charm of which banishes the sense of discomfort. From 
the magnitude of our city, the products of the whole earth are 
brought to us, so that our enjoyment of foreign luxuries is as 
much our own and assured as those which we grow at home. 
In respect to training for war, we differ from our opponents (the 
Lacedaemonians) on several material points. First, we lay open 
our city as a common resort: we apply no xenelasy to exclude 
even an enemy either from any lesson or any spectacle, the full 
view of which he may think advantageous to him. For military 
efficiency, we trust less to manoeuvres and quackery than to our 
own native bravery. Next, in regard to education, while the 
Lacedaemonians even from their earliest youth subject them- 
selves to an irksome exercise for the attainment of courage, we 
with our easy habits of life are not less prepared than they, to 
encounter all perils within the measure of our strength. The 

^ Thucyd. ii. 37 . oiS* aJ /cari irev/av, Se ri &yaBhy Spa^at rijy 

TrdXiUt ^^id}/j,aros K€Kd>\vrai : compare Plato, Menexenus, c. 8 . 

® Thucyd. ii. 37 . i\€vd4p(i}s 5^ rd rt irphs rh Koiyhu TroXirtiofxfVf koX is 
r)\v Trpbs dW'fiKovs r&y Ka&* rjfiipay iTnriibevfJLdrtav ^rroipiay, oh Hi hpyrjs rhv 
sr4\aSf Cl KaO* ‘fj^oyffy ri 8p^, d^i^filovs iiiv^ KvTrTipks Jc tt? 

i)^|/€i irpooTTid^/ici/oi. ’Avciraxflws 8c rd t8ia srpotrofiiKovyrts ra 

Ztipidoria 8id S4os pidKicrra oh srapavofiodfi^y, r&y tc del iv &px? ^vrtay dKpodffei 
Kal rS>v ydfucoy, Kal fidKiorra ahrwv S<roi re iv* w<l>e\el(f. r^y &9i/cov/ueyafy 
Keiyrai, Kal Stroi dypafot Hyres atcrx^Piiy 6fxo\oyov(xevinv (pepovori. 
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proof of this is, that the Peloponnesian confederates do not 
attack us one by one, but with their whole united force ; while 
we, when we attack them at home, overpower for the most 
part all of them who try to defend their own territory. None 
of our enemies has ever met and contended with our entire 
force; partly in consequence of our large navy — partly from 
our dispersion in different simultaneous land>expeditions. But 
when they chance to be engaged with any part of it, if vic- 
torious, they pretend to have vanquished us all — if defeated, 
they pretend to have been vanquished by all. 

‘‘ Now, if we are willing to brave danger, just as much under 
an indulgent system as under constant toil, and by spontaneous 
courage as much as under force of law-— we are gainers in the 
end by not vexing ourselves beforehand with sufferings to come, 
yet still appearing in the hour of trial not less daring than those 
who toil without ceasing. 

In other matters, too, as well as in these, our city deserves 
admiration. For we combine elegance of taste with simplicity 
of life, and we pursue knowledge without being enervated : ^ 
we employ wealth not for talking and ostentation, but as a real 
help in the proper season : nor is it disgraceful to any one who 
is poor to confess his poverty, though he may rather incur 
reproach for not actually keeping himself out of poverty. The 
magistrates who discharge public trusts fulfil their domestic 
duties also — the private citizen, while engaged in professional 
business, has competent knowledge on public affairs : for we 
stand alone in regarding the man who keeps aloof from these 
latter not as harmless, but as useless. Moreover, we always hear 
and pronounce on public matters, when discussed by our 
leaders — or perhaps strike out for ourselves correct reasonings 
about them : far from accounting discussion an impediment to 
action, we complain only if we are not told what is to be done 
before it becomes our duty to do it. For in truth we combine 
in the most remarkable manner these two qualities — extreme 
boldness in execution with full debate beforehand on that 
which we are going about: whereas with others, ignorance 
alone imparts boldness — debate introduces hesitation. As- 
suredly those men are properly to be regarded as the stoutest 
of heart, who, knowing most precisely both the terrors of war 

^ Thucyd. ii. 40. <pt\oKa\oviiL€v yhp fitr* tineXelas, Ka\ (f)i\o(ro<pov/j.€v 
&V4IV fjLoXaKias’ itKoircp rt Kpyov ixaWoy Kaipip \6yov fcS/uTrtp ^al 

rh ir^ytaOcu o^x ^/J-o^.oyt'iy rivi aiarxp^yj Siaipe^yeiv ^py^ aXerx^oy. 

The first strophe of the Chorus in Euripid. Medea, 824-841, may be 
compared with the tenor of this discourse of Perikl^s : the praises of Attica 
are there dwelt upon, as a country too good to receive the guilty Medea. 
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and the sweets of peace, are still not the less willing to 
encounter peril. 

‘‘ In fine, I affirm that our city, considered as a whole, is 
the schoolmistress of Greece ; ^ while viewed individually, we 
enable the same man to furnish himself out and suffice to him- 
self in the greatest variety of ways and with the most complete 
grace and refinement. This is no empty boast of the moment, 
but genuine reality : and the power of the city, acquired through 
the dispositions just indicated, exists to prove it. Athens alone 
of all cities stands forth in actual trial greater than her reputa- 
tion : her enemy when he attacks her will not have his pride 
wounded by suffering defeat from feeble hands — her subjects 
will not think themselves degraded as if their obedience were 
paid to an unworthy superior.^ Having thus put forth our 
power, not uncertified, but backed by the most evident proofs, 
we shall be admired not less by posterity than by our contem- 
poraries. Nor do we stand in need either of Homer or of 
any other panegyrist, whose words may for the moment please, 
though the truth if known would confute their intended mean- 
ing. We have compelled all land and sea to become accessible 
to our courage, and -have planted everywhere imperishable 
monuments of our kindness as well as of our hostility. 

“ Such is the city on behalf of which these citizens, resolved 
that it should not be wrested from them, have nobly fought and 
died® — and on behalf of which all of us here left behind must 
willingly toil. It is for this reason that I have spoken at length 
concerning the city, at once to draw from it the lesson that the 
conflict is not for equal motives between us and enemies who 
possess nothing of the like excellence — and to demonstrate by 
proofs the truth of my encomium pronounced upon her.’^ 

Perikles pursues, at considerable additional length, the same 
tenor of mixed exhortation to the living and eulogy of the dead ; 
with many special and emphatic observations addressed to the 
relatives of the latter, who were assembled around and doubt- 
less very near him. But the extract which I have already made 

^ Thucyd. ii. 41. t6 A€ 7 «, r-fiv re iracav ir 6 \iv r^s *KWddos iraiSev- 

(Tty etvaiy Hal Kad" eKaaroy donely &y fioi rhy avrhy &y$pa irap* 7}juwy 4v\ 
Tr\e7(rr* h.v eXSr) Ka\ ixerd fiaMcrr' hv eWpatreKuiS rh ffcapLa aijrapKes 

'jrap€X((T6ai. 

The abstract word 'TralSevcny, in place of the concrete iraiSevrpta, seems to 
soften the arrogance of the affirmation. 

® Thucyd. ii. 41. pSyri ydp rSjy yvv &K07js Kpeicrcrcoy 4s neipay epxerai, Ka\ 
/xdv't) oijTc T(p 'jToXejul^ 4ir€\6<iyri Ayay<iKT7j(riy ix^^ KaKonaOeif oifre 

r<p uiryKiitp Kardjuejuij/ty &s oux d^icoy 

® Thucyd. ii. 41. trepl roiavryjs ol/y irSkecDS oTSe re yevvalus, ^iKcuovyres 
p.)} 4t(f)aipe$riyai ahriiv^ pax^peyot 4r€\evr7iaav, &C. 
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is so long, that no further addition would be admissible : yet it 
was impossible to pass over lightly the picture of the Athenian 
commonwealth in its glory, as delivered by the ablest citizen of 
the age. The effect of the democratical constitution, with its 
diffused and equal citizenship, in calling forth not merely strong 
attachment, but painful self-sacrifice, on the part of all Athen- 
ians — is nowhere more forcibly insisted upon than in the 
words above cited of Perikl^s, as well as in others afterwards— 
“ Contemplating as you do daily before you the actual power 
of the state, and becoming passionately attached to it, when 
you conceive its full greatness, reflect that it was all acquired 
by men daring, acquainted with their duty, and full of an 
honourable sense of shame in their actions ” ^ — such is the 
association which he presents between the greatness of the 
state as an object of common passion, and the courage, intel- 
ligence, and mutual esteem, of individual citizens, as its 
creating and preserving causes; poor as well as rich being 
alike interested in the partnership. 

But the claims of patriotism, though put forward as essentially 
and deservedly paramount, are by no means understood to 
reign exclusively, or to absorb the whole of the democratical 
activity. Subject to these, and to those laws and sanctions 
which protect both the public and individuals against wrong, 
it is the pride of Athens to exhibit a rich and varied fund of 
human impulse — an unrestrained play of fancy and diversity 
of private pursuit, coupled with a reciprocity of cheerful 
indulgence between one individual and another — and an 
absence even of those “ black looks ” which so much embitter 
life, even if they never pass into enmity of fact. This portion 
of the speech of Perikl^s deserves peculiar attention, because 
it serves to correct an assertion, often far too indiscriminately 
made, respecting antiquity as contrasted with modern societies 
— an assertion that the ancient societies sacrificed the individual 
to the state, and that only in modern times has individual 
agency been left free to the proper extent. This is pre- 
eminently true of Sparta : — it is also true in a great degree 
of the ideal societies depicted by Plato and Aristotle : but it 
is pointedly untrue of the Athenian democracy, nor can we 

^ Thucyd. ii. 43. tV 'rijs Tr6\(ccs Zvva^iiv kolB* ^pyv OecDfjLfvovs Kal 

ipacras yiypo/jLfvovs ahrijs, Ka\ trap vfiTv fjL€yd\r) elvai, ivdvfjLovfxtpovs 
Bn ro\/Li<oPT€s Kal yiypdffKOPns rk Seoyro, Kal ip rots tpyois 
ApSpts avra iKrdiaraprOi &c. 

Aia'xyv 6 fi€Poi : compare Demosthen. Orat. Funebris, c. 7, p. 1396. At 
pt^p yhp Bik TUP 6 kl')wp dupatrrtia* dies ptip ipepydCovrai rots TokiratSy 
aiffxifyyi*' ov vapiaracrip. 
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with any confidence predicate it of the major part of the 
Grecian cities. 

I shall hereafter return to this point when I reach the times 
of the great speculative philosophers ; at present, I merely 
bespeak attention to the speech of Perikles as negativing the 
supposition, that exorbitant interference of the state with 
individual liberty was universal among the ancient Greek 
republics. There is no doubt that he has present to his mind 
a comparison with the extreme narrowness and rigour of Sparta, 
and that therefore his assertions of the extent of positive liberty 
at Athens must be understood as partially qualified by such 
contrast. But even making allowance for this, the stress 
which he lays upon the liberty of thought and action at Athens, 
not merely from excessive restraint of law, but also from 
practical intolerance between man and man, and tyranny of 
the majority over individual dissenters in taste and pursuit — 
deserves serious notice, and brings out one of those points in 
the national character upon which the intellectual development 
of the time mainly depended. The national temper was 
indulgent in a high degree to all the varieties of positive 
impulse. The peculiar' promptings in every individual bosom 
were allowed to manifest themselves and bear fruit, without 
being suppressed by external opinion or trained into forced 
conformity with some assumed standard : antipathies against 
any of them formed no part of the habitual morality of the 
citizen. While much of the generating causes of human 
hatred was thus rendered inoperative, and while society 
was rendered more comfortable, more instructive, and more 
stimulating — all its germs of productive fruitful genius, so rare 
everywhere, found in such an atmosphere the maximum of 
encouragement. Within the limits of the law, assuredly as 
faithfully observed at Athens as anywhere in Greece, individual 
impulse, taste, and even eccentricity, were accepted with 
indulgence, instead of being a mark as elsewhere for the 
intolerance of neighbours or of the public. This remarkable 
feature in Athenian life will help us in a future chapter to 
explain the striking career of Sokrates, and it further presents 
to us, under another face, a great part of that which the 
censors of Athens denounced under the name of “ democrati- 
cal licence.” The liberty and diversity of individual life in 
that city were offensive to Xenophon,^ Plato, and Aristotle — 

^ Compare the sentiment of Xenophon, the precise reverse of that which 
is here laid down by Perikles, extolling the rigid discipline of Sparta, and 
denouncing the laxity of Athenian life (Xenophon, Memorab. iii. 5, 15 ; 
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attached either to the monotonous drill of Sparta, or to some 
other ideal standard, which, though much better than the 
Spartan in itself, they were disposed to impress upon society 
with a heavy-handed uniformity. That liberty of individual 
action, not merely from the over-restraints of law, but from the 
tyranny of jealous opinion, such as Perikles depicts in Athens, 
belongs more naturally to a democracy, where there is no 
select One or Few to receive worship and set the fashion, than 
to any other form of government. But it is very rare even 
in democracies. None of the governments of modern times, 
democratical, aristocratical or monarchical, presents anything 
like the picture of generous tolerance towards social dissent, 
and spontaneity of individual taste, which we read in the 
speech of the Athenian statesman. In all of them, the intoler- 
ance of the national opinion cuts down individual character to 
one out of a few set types, to which every person, or every family, 
is constrained to adjust itself, and beyond which all exceptions 
meet either with hatred or with derision. To impose upon 
men such restraints either of law or of opinion as are requisite 
for the security and comfort of society, but to encourage rather 
than repress the free play of individual impulse subject to 
those limits — is an ideal, which if it was ever approached at 
Athens, has certainly never been attained, and has indeed 
comparatively been little studied or cared for, in any modern 
society. 

Connected with this reciprocal indulgence of individual 
diversity, was not only the hospitable reception of all strangers at 
Athens, which Perikles contrasts with the xenelasy or jealous 
expulsion practised at Sparta — but also the many-sided activity, 
bodily and mental, visible in the former, so opposite to that 
narrow range of thought, exclusive discipline of the body, and 
never-ending preparation for war, which formed the system of 
the latter. His assertion that Athens was equal to Sparta even 
in her own solitary excellence — efficiency on the field of battle 
— is doubtless untenable. But not the less impressive is his 
sketch of that multitude of concurrent impulses which at this 
same time agitated and impelled the Athenian mind — the 
strength of one not implying the weakness of the remainder i 
the relish for all pleasures of art and elegance, and the appetite 
for intellectual expansion, coinciding in the same bosom with 
energetic promptitude as well as endurance : abundance of 

iii. 12, 5), It is curious that the sentiment appears in this dialogue as 
put in the mouth of the younger Perikles (illegitimate son of the great 
Perikles) in a dialogue with Sokrat^s. 
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recreative spectacles, yet noway abating the cheerfulness of 
obedience even to the hardest calls of patriotic duty : that 
combination of reason and courage which encountered danger 
the more willingly from having discussed and calculated it 
beforehand : lastly an anxious interest, as well as a competence 
of judgement, in public discussion and public action, common 
to every citizen rich and poor, and combined with every man’s 
own private industry. So comprehensive an ideal of many- 
sided social development, bringing out the capacities for action 
and endurance, as well as those for enjoyment, would be 
sufficiently remarkable, even if we supposed it only existing in 
the imagination of a philosopher : but it becomes still more so 
when we recollect that the main features of it at least were 
drawn from the fellow-citizens of the speaker. It must be 
taken however as belonging peculiarly to the Athens of Periklds 
and his contemporaries. It would not have suited either 
the period of the Persian war fifty years before, or that of 
Demosthenes seventy years afterwards. At the former period, 
the art, the letters, and the philosophy, adverted to with pride 
by Perikles, were as yet backward, while even the active energy 
and democratical stimulus, though very powerful, had not been 
worked up to the pitch which they afterwards reached : at the 
latter period, although the intellectual manifestations of Athens 
subsist in full or even increased vigour, we shall find the 
personal enterprise and energetic spirit of her citizens materially 
abated. As the circumstances, which I have already recounted, 
go far to explain the previous upward movement, so those 
which fill the coming chapters, containing the disasters of 
the Peloponnesian war, will be found to explain still more 
completely the declining tendency shortly about to commence. 
Athens was brought to the brink of entire ruin, from which it 
is surprising that she recovered at all — but noway surprising 
that she recovered at the expense of a considerable loss of 
personal energy in the character of her citizens. 

And thus the season at which Perikles delivered his discourse 
lends to it an additional and peculiar pathos. It was at a time 
when Athens was as yet erect and at her maximum. For 
though her real power was doubtless much diminished com- 
pared with the period before the Thirty years’ truce, yet the 
great edifices and works of art, achieved since then, tended to 
compensate that loss, in so far as the sense of greatness was 
concerned : and no one, either citizen or enemy, considered 
Athens as having at all declined. It was at the commencement 
of the great struggle with the Peloponnesian confederacy, the 
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coming hardships of which Perikles never disguised either to 
himself or to his fellow-citizens, though he fully counted upon 
eventual success. Attica had been already invaded ; it was no 
longer “ the unwasted territory/^ as Euripides had designated 
it in his tragedy Medea, ^ represented three or four months 
before the march of Archidamus. A picture of Athens in her 
social glory was well-calculated both to rouse the pride and 
nerve the courage of those individual citizens, who had been 
compelled once, and would be compelled again and again, to 
abandon their country-residence and fields for a thin tent or 
confined hole in the city.^ Such calamities might indeed be 
foreseen : but there was one still greater calamity, which though 
actually then impending, could not be foreseen : the terrific 
pestilence which will be recounted in the coming chapter. The 
bright colours and tone of cheerful confidence, which pervade 
the discourse of Perikles, appear the more striking from being 
in immediate antecedence to the awful description of this 
distemper : a contrast, to which Thucydides was doubtless not 
insensible, and which is another circumstance enhancing the 
interest of the composition. 

^ Euripides, Medea, 824. iepas &Trop 6 'f)Tov r\ &c. 

^ The remarks of Dionysius Ilalikarnassiis, tending to show that the 
number of dead buried on this occasion was so small, and the actions in 
which they had been slain so insignificant, as to be unworthy of so elaborate 
an harangue as this of Perikles— and finding fault with Thucydides on that 
ground — are by no means well-founded or justifiable. He treats Thucy- 
dides like a dramatic writer putting a speech into the mouth of one of his 
characters, and he considers that the occasion chosen for this speech was 
unworthy. But though this assumption would be correct with regard to 
many ancient historians, and to Dionysius himself in his Roman history — 
it is not correct with reference to Thucydides. The speech of Perikles 
was a real speech, heard, reproduced, and doubtless drest up, by Thucy- 
dides : if therefore more is said than the number of the dead or the 
magnitude of the occasion warranted, this is the fault of Perikles and not 
of Thucydides. Dionysius says that there were many other occasions 
throughout the war much more worthy of an elaborate funeral harangue — 
especially the disastrous loss of the Sicilian army. But Thucydides could 
not have heard any of them, after his exile in the eighth year of the war : 
and we may well presume that none of them would bear any comparison 
with this of Perikles, Nor does Dionysius at all appreciate the full 
circumstances of this first year of the war— which, when completely felt, 
will be found to render the splendid and copious harangue of the great 
statesman eminently seasonable. See Dionys. H. de Thucyd. Judic. p. 
349—85 I * 
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CHAPTER XLIX 

FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE SECOND YEAR DOWN TO THE 

END OF THE THIRD YEAR OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR 

At the close of one year after the attempted surprise of 
Platsea by the Thebans, the belligerent parties in Greece 
remained in an unaltered position as to relative strength. 
Nothing decisive had been accomplished on either side, either 
by the invasion of Attica, or by the flying descents round the 
coast of Peloponnesus. In spite of mutual damage inflicted — 
doubtless in the greatest measure upon Attica — no progress 
was yet made towards the fulfilment of those objects which 
had induced the Peloponnesians to go to war. Especially the 
most pressing among all their wishes — the relief of Potidaea — 
was noway advanced; for the Athenians had not found it 
necessary to relax the blockade of that city. The result of 
the first year’s operations had thus been to disappoint the 
hopes of the Corinthians and the other ardent instigators of 
war, while it justified the anticipations both of Perikl^s and 
of Archidamus. 

A second devastation of Attica was resolved upon for the 
commencement of spring ; and measures were taken for 
carrying it all over that territory, since the settled policy of 
Athens not to hazard a battle with the invaders was now 
ascertained. About the end of March or beginning of April, 
the entire Peloponnesian force (two-thirds from each con- 
federate city as before) was assembled under the command 
of Archidamus and marched into Attica. This time they 
carried the work of systematic destruction not merely over the 
Thriasian plain and the plain immediately near to Athens, as 
before ; but also to the more southerly portions of Attica, 
down even as far as the mines of Laurium. They traversed 
and ravaged both the eastern and the western coast, remaining 
not less than forty days in the country. They found the 
territory deserted as before, all the population having retired 
within the walls.^ 

In regard to this second invasion, Perikl^s recommended 
the same defensive policy as he had applied to the first ; and 
apparently the citizens had now come to acquiesce in it, if not 

^ Thucyd. ii. 47-55. 
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willingly, at least with a full conviction of its necessity. But 
a new visitation had now occurred, diverting their attention 
from the invader, though enormously aggravating their suffer- 
ings. A few days after Archidamus entered Attica, a pestilence 
or epidemic sickness broke out unexpectedly at Athens, 

It appears that this terrific disorder had been raging for 
some time throughout the regions round the Mediterranean ; 
having begun, as was believed, in Ethiopia-^^thence passing 
into Egypt and Libya, and overrunning a considerable portion 
of Asia under the Persian government. About sixteen years 
before, too, there had been a similar calamity in Rome and in 
various parts of Italy. Recently, it had been felt in Lemnos 
and some other islands of the ^gean, yet seemingly not with 
such intensity as to excite much notice generally in the 
Grecian world : at length it passed to Athens, and first showed 
itself in the Peiraeus. The progress of the disease was as 
rapid and destructive as its appearance had been sudden; 
whilst the extraordinary accumulation of people within the 
city and long walls, in consequence of the presence of the 
invaders in the country, was but too favourable to every form 
of contagion. Families crowded together in close cabins and 
places of temporary shelter^ — throughout a city constructed 
(like most of those in Greece) with little regard to the con- 
ditions of salubrity — and in a state of mental chagrin from 
the forced abandonment and sacrifice of their properties in 
the country, transmitted the disorder with fatal facility from 
one to the other. Beginning as it did about the middle of 
April, the increasing heat of summer further aided the dis- 
order, the symptoms of which, alike violent and sudden, made 
themselves the more remarked because the year was particularly 
exempt from maladies of every other description.^ 

^ Thucyd. ii. 52 ; Diodor. xii. 45 ; Plutarch, Perikl^s, c. 34. It is to 
be remarked, that the Athenians, though their persons and moveable 
property were crowded within the walls, had not driven in their sheep and 
cattle also, but had transported them over to Eubcea and the neighbouring 
islands (Thucyd. ii. I4). Hence they escaped a serious aggravation of 
their epidemic : for in the accounts of the epidemics which desolated Rome 
under similar circumstance.s we find the accumulation of great numbers of 
cattle, along with human beings, specified as a terrible addition to the 
calamity (see Livy, dii. 66; Dionys. Hal. Ant. Rom. x. 53; compare 
Niebuhr, Rdmisch. Gesch. vol. ii. p. 90). 

^ Thucyd. ii. 49. ykp froj, ^fioKoyeiro Ik irdvrcov, fxdXKrra 

iKuvo dvoffov is Tctf SWas da‘dei/«(as ir 6 yxav^v Hippokrates, in his 
description of the epidemic fever at Thasos, makes a similar remark on 
the absence of all other disorders at the time (Epidem. i. 8, vol. ii. p. 640, 
ed. Littr6). 
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Of this plague — or (more properly) eruptive typhoid fever, ^ 
distinct from, yet analogous to, the small-pox — a description 
no less clear than impressive has been left by the historian 
Thucydides, himself not only a spectator 'but a sufferer. It 
is not one of the least of his merits, that his notice of the 
symptoms, given at so early a stage of medical science and 
observation, is such as to instruct the medical reader of the 
present age, and to enable the malady to be understood and 
identified. The observations with which that notice is ushered 
in, deserve particular attention. “ In respect to this distemper 
(he says), let every man, physician or not, say what he thinks 
respecting the source from whence it may probably have 
arisen, and respecting the causes which he deems sufficiently 
powerful to have produced so great a revolution. But I, having 
myself had the distemper, and having seen others suffering 
under it, will state what it actually was^ and will indicate 
in addition such other matters, as will furnish any man, who 
lays them to heart, with knowledge and the means of calculation 

^ “La description de Thucydide (observes M. Litlrd, in his introduction 
to the works of Ilippokrat^s, t. i. p. 122) est tellement bonne qu’elle 
suffit pleinement pour nous faire comprendie ce que cette ancienne inaladie 
a : ct il est fort ^ regretter que des medecins tels qu’Ilippocrate et 
Galien n’aient rien ecrit sur les grandes ^pkUmies, dont ils ont ^(6 les 
spectateurs. Hippocrate a temoin de cette peste racont^e par Thucy- 
dide, et il ne nous en a pas laiss^ la description. Galien vit 6galement la 
fi^vre eruDtive qui desola le monde sous Marc Aurele, et qu’il appelle liii- 
m6me la longue peste. Cependant except^ quelques mots epars dans ses 
volumineux ouvrages, excepte quelques indications fugitives, il ne nous a 
rien transmis sur un ^v^nement medical aussi important ; 4 tel point que 
si nous n’avions pas Ic recit de Thucydide, il nous seroit fort difficile de 
nous faire line klee de celle qii’a vue Galien, et qui est la meme (comme 
M. Hecker s’est attache a le demontrer) que la maladie connue sous le 
nom de Peste d’Athenes. Cetait une fievre Eruptive, differente de la 
variole, et ^teinte aujourd’hui. On a cru en voir les traces dans les 
charhons (HyOpaKcs) des livres Hippociatiques.” 

Both Krauss (Disquisitio de natura morhi Atheniensium, Stuttgard, 
1831, p, 38) and Hausei (llistorisch. Patholog. Untersuchungen, Diesden, 
1839, p, 50) assimilate the pathological phjenomena specified by Thucy- 
dide^s to different portions of the ^EmSTj/uiai of liippokrates. M. Littr6 
thinks that the resemblance is not close or precise, so as to admit of 
the one being identified with the other. Le tableau si frappant qu’en a 
trace ce grand historien ne se idproduit pas certainement avec une nettete 
suffisante dans les brefs details donnas par Hippocrate. La maladie 
d’Ath^nes avoit un type si tranche, que tons ceux qui en ont parl6 ont du 
le r^produire dans ses parties essentielles.” (Argument aux 2”^® Livre 
des Epid^*mies, Oeuvres dTIippocrate, t. v. p. 04.) There appears good 
reason to believe that the ^reat epidemic which prevailed in the Roman 
world under Marcus Aurelius (the Pestis Antoniniana) was a renewal of 
what is called the Plague of Athene. 
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beforehand, in case the same misfortune should ever again 
occur.” 1 To record past facts, as a basis for rational prevision 
in regard to the future — the same sentiment which Thucydides 
mentions in his preface, ^ as having animated him to the 
composition of his history — was at that time a duty so little 
understood, that we have reason to admire not less the manner 
in which he performs it in practice, than the distinctness with 
which he conceives it in theory. We may infer from his 
language that speculation in his day was active respecting the 
causes of this plague, according to the vague and fanciful 
physics, and scanty stock of ascertained facts, which was all 
that could then be consulted. By resisting the itch of theoris- 
ing from one of those loose hypotheses which then appeared 
plausibly to explain everything, he probably renounced the 
point of view from which most credit and interest would be 
derivable at the time. But his simple and precise summary 
of observed facts carries with it an imperishable value, and 
even affords grounds for imagining that he was no stranger to 
the habits and training of his contemporary Hippokrat^s, and 
the other Asklepiads of Kos.® 

^ Thucyd. ii. 48 . fieu oZv ntp\ avroD, ws ^kucttos yiyv<t)<TKiif Kal 

larphs /cal iZidfrris, *6tov €i/chs y€v4<r6ai avrh, /cal rhs alrias Siffrivas 
vofxl^ei TocravTijs juerajSoArjs iKavhs elvai dvvafjLtv is rh fieraffrriaai ^7^ 

56 6l6v T 6 iyiyvtro /cal Siv &v ns ctkottcov, ei irorf Kal aZOis iTrnricrotf 

fidAiffT* ixoi ri srpo€iZ(f)S /x^ dyyociv, ravra Z7}\do(T(Of avrds t 6 vo(T'i](Tas kuI 
avrhs iZ(ii)y &\\ovs wdffxovras. 

Demokritus, among others, connected the generation of these epidemics 
with his general system of atoms, atmospheric effluvia, and 6 f 5 wAa : see 
Plutarch, Symposiac. viii. 9, p. 733 ; Demokriti Fragment., ed. Mullach. 
lib. iv. p. 409. 

The causes of the Athenian epidemic as given by Diodorus (xii. 58) — 
unusual rains, wateiy quality of grain, absence of the Etesian winds, &c., 
may perhaps be true of the revival of the epidemic in the fifth year of the 
war, but can hardly be true of its first appearance ; since Thucydides states 
that the year in other respects was unusually healthy, and the epidemic 
was evidently brought from foreign parts to Peiraeus. 

2 Thucyd. i. 22. 

^ See the words of Thucydides, ii. 49. /cal dTroKa6dp<r€i5 rdcrai 

5 <ra< uir 5 iarp&p dov op.a<r piivai ivjffcrav — which would seem to 

indicate a familiarity with the medical terminology ; — compare also his 
allusion to the speculations of the physicians, cited in the previous note ; 
and c. 51 — rd irdcrji Zialrj} dtpairtvSfxtvay &c. 

In proof how rare the conception was, in ancient times, of the importance 
of collecting and registering particular medical facts, I transcribe the 
following observations from M. Littr6 (CEuvres d’Hippocrate, t. iv. p. 646, 
Remarques Retrospectives). 

“Touiefois ce quMl importe ici de constater, ce n^est pas quTIippocrate 
a observe de telle ou telle mani^re, mais c’est qu’il a eu Tid^e de recueillir 
et de consigner des faits particuliers. En eflfet, rien, dans Pantiquit^, n’a 
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It is hardly within the province of an historian of Greece to 
repeat after Thucydides the painful enumeration of symptoms, 
violent in the extreme and pervading every portion of the 
bodily system, which marked this fearful disorder. Beginning 
in Peirseus, it quickly passed into the city, and both the one 
and the other was speedily filled with sickness and suffering, 
the like of which had never before been known. The seizures 
were sudden, and a large proportion of the sufferers perished 
after deplorable agonies on the seventh or on the ninth day. 
Others, whose strength of constitution carried them over this 
period, found themselves the victims of exhausting and incur- 
able diarrhoea afterwards: with others again, after traversing 
both these stages, the distemper fixed itself in some particular 
member, the eyes, the genitals, the hands, or the feet, which 
were rendered permanently useless, or in some cases ampu- 
tated, even where the patient himself recovered. There were 
also some whose recovery was attended with a total loss of 
memory, so that they no more knew themselves or recognised 
their friends. No treatment or remedy appearing, except in 
accidental cases, to produce any beneficial effect, the physicians 
or surgeons whose aid was invoked became completely at fault. 
While trying their accustomed means without avail, they soon 

plus rare que ce soin : outre Hippocraie, je ne connois qu’Erasistrate 
qui se soit occup6 de relater sous cette forme les r^siiltats de son experience 
cUnique. Ni Galien lui-meme, ni Ar^tee, ni Soranus, ni les autres qui 
sont arrives jusqu’i nous, n’ont suivi uii aussi lonable exemple. Les 
observations con^ign^es dans la collection Hippocratique constituent la 
plus grande partie, k beaucoup pres, de ce que I’antiquite a possede en ce 
genre: et si, en commentant le travail d^dippocrate, on ravait un peu 
imite, nous aurions des materiaux k I’aide desquels nous prendrions une 
idee bien plus precise de la pathologic de ces si^cles recuies. . , . Mais 
tout en expriraant ce regret et en rcconnaissant cette utilite relative k nous 
autres modernes et veritablement considerable, il faut ajouter que Tantiquite 
avoit dans les faits et la doctrine Hippocratiques un aliment qui lui a suffi — 
et qu’une collection, meme etendue, d’histoires particuheres n’auroit pas 
alors modifte la medecine, du moins la medecine scientifique, essentielle- 
ment et au del^ de la I imite que comportoit la physiologic. Je pourrai 
montrer ailleurs qu,e la doctrine d’Hippocrate et de I’ecole de Cos a 6t6 la 
seule solide, la seule fondle sur un aper^u vrai de la nature organis^e ; et que 
les sectes posterieures, m^thodisme et pneumatisme, n'ont b^ti leurs theories 
que sur des hypotheses sans consistance. Mais ici je me contente de 
remarquer, que la pathologic, en tant que science, ne peut marcher qu’^ 
la suite de la physiologic, dont elle n’est qu’une des faces : et d’Hippocrate 
k Galien inclusivement, la physiologic ne fit pas assez de progres pour 
rendre insuffisante la conception Hippocratique. II en resulte, necessaire- 
ment, que la pathologic, toujours con'>id6r6e comme science, n’auroit 
pu, par quelque proc^6 que ce ffit, gagner que des corrections et des 
augmentations de detail.” 
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ended by catching the malady themselves and perishing. 
The charms and incantations,^ to which the unhappy patient 
resorted, were not likely to be more efficacious. While some 
asserted that the Peloponnesians had poisoned the cisterns of 
water, others referred the visitation to the wrath of the gods, 
and especially to Apollo, known by hearers of the Iliad as 
author of pestilence in the Greek host before Troy. It was 
remembered that this Delphian god had promised the Lace- 
daemonians, in reply to their application immediately before 
the war, that he would assist them whether invoked or unin- 
voked — and the disorder now raging was ascribed to the 
intervention of their irresistible ally; while the elderly men 
further called to mind an oracular verse sung in the time of 
their youth — The Dorian war will come, and pestilence 
along with it.” ^ Under the distress which suggested, and was 
reciprocally aggravated by, these gloomy ideas, prophets were 
consulted, and supplications with solemn procession were held 
at the temples, to appease the divine wrath. 

When it was found that neither the priest nor the physician 


^ Compare the story of Thaletas appeasing an epidemic at Sparta by his 
music and song (Plutarch, De Musicd, p. 1146). 

Some of the ancient physicians were firm believers in the efficacy of 
these charms and incantations. Alexander of Tralles says that having 
originally treated them with contempt, he had convinced himself of their 
value by personal observation, and altered his opinion (ix. 4) — (fyioi yovy 
otovrai rots rcop ypawv juLvdois ^oiKtvai r^s iircpddsy 3>a"nfp Kdyoi> 
TToWov’ rep iyapyws <paivop.ivoiv iTreladTjv eJyai hivajxiv 

avrais. See an interesting and valuable dissertation, Origines Conta^i, 
by Dr. C. F. Marx (Stuttgard, 1824, p. 1 29). 

The suffering Ilerakles, in his agony under the poisoned tunic, invokes 
the doid6s along with the laropias (Sophokles, Trachin. 1005). 

^ Thucyd. ii. 54* ^daKovres oi itp^trfivrtpot Trdhai ^decrdai — 
AojpiUKhs 'k6\€p,os Ka\ \oifihs dfx 

See also the first among the epistles ascribed to the orator iFschin6s 
respecting a Koip.6s in Delos. 

It appears that there was a debate whether, in this Hexameter verse, 
Xifids (famine) or XoijulSs (pestilence) was the correct reading : and the 
probability is, that it had been originally composed with the word KifjLds— 
for men might well fancy beforehand that famine would be a sequel of 
the Dorian war, but they would not be likely to imagine pestilence as 
accompanying it. Yet (says Thucydides) the reading Xoi/ios was held 
decidedly preferable, as best fitting to the actual circumstances (0/ yh.p 
dv 0 pwvoi nphs & ^Ttaerxov r)]v fxviipkriv ivoiovvro). And “if (he goes on to 
say) there should ever hereafter come another Dorian war, and famine along 
with it, the oracle will probably be reproduced with the word \ipl 6 s as part 
of it.” 

This deserves notice, as illustrating the sort of admitted licence with 
which men twisted the oracles or prophecies, so as to hit the feelings of the 
actual moment. 
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could retard the spread, or mitigate the intensity, of the dis- 
order, the Athenians abandoned themselves to despair, and the 
space within the walls became a scene of desolating misery. 
Every man attacked with the malady at once lost his courage — 
a state of depression, itself among the worst features of the case, 
which made him lie down and die, without any attempt to seek 
for preservatives. And though at first friends and relatives lent 
their aid to tend the sick with the usual family sympathies, yet 
so terrible was the number of these attendants who perished, 
“ like sheep,” from such contact, that at length no man would 
thus expose himself ; while the most generous spirits, who per- 
sisted longest in the discharge of their duty, were carried off in 
the greatest numbers.^ The patient was thus left to die alone 
and unheeded. Sometimes all the inmates of a house were 
swept away one after the other, no man being willing to go near 
it : desertion on one hand, attendance on the other, both tended 
to aggravate the calamity. There remained only those who, 
having had the disorder and recovered, were willing to tend the 
sufferers. These men formed the single exception to the all- 
pervading misery of the time — for the disorder seldom attacked 
any one twice, and when it did, the second attack was never 
fatal. Elate with their own escape, they deemed themselves 
out of the reach of all disease, and were full of compassionate 
kindness for others whose sufferings were just beginning. It 
was from them too that the principal attention to the bodies of 
deceased victims proceeded : for such was the state of dismay 
and sorrow, that even the nearest relatives neglected the 
sepulchral duties, sacred beyond all others in the eyes of a 
Greek. Nor is there any circumstance which conveys to us so 
vivid an idea of the prevalent agony and despair, as when we 
read in the words of an eye-witness, that the deaths took place 
among this close-packed crowd without the smallest decencies 
of attention 2 — that the dead and the dying lay piled one upon 

’ Compare Diodor. xiv. 70, who mentions similar distresses in the 
Carthaginian army besieging Syracuse, during the terrible epidemic with 
wliich it was attacked in 395 B.c. ; and Livy, xxv. 26, respecting the 
epidemic at Syracuse when it was besieged by Marcellus and the 
Romans. 

* Thucyd. ii. 52. OIkiuv ykp ovx ^irapxoo(rS)Vf iv KaX^fiais Trytyrj- 
pa7s Spot tfrovs StatrwjUcVwv, 6 (pdSpos iylyyero ovSeyl K6(rfX(pj aWh. Ka't vtKpol 
in* aWiiKois iinoQviicrKovris tKeivro, Kcd iy rats Sdots iKaXtydovyro koI 
nepl rh,s Kp4jyas kndcras r)ixiBvr\r«Sy rov CSaros intQvfxic^. Ta t€ Uph. iv 
oTs icrK'^yrjyro, y^/cpcov n\4a ^y, aurov iyanoByvjffKdvrtoy* Bncp^iaCoiiiyov ydp 
rov KaKOv ol &y0p(ovoi ow/c (cxoyres 0 rt yiycayrai, is 6\iywplay irpdnovro Kal 
Upwy Kal dolcoy dfxoicas. 
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another not merely in the public roads, but even in the temples, 
in spite of the understood defilement of the sacred building — 
that half-dead sufferers were seen lying round all the springs, 
from insupportable thirst — that the numerous corpses thus 
unburied and exposed, were in such a condition, that the dogs 
which meddled with them died in consequence, while no 
vultures or other birds of the like habits ever came near. 
Those bodies which escaped entire neglect were burnt or 
buried^ without the customary mourning, and with unseemly 
carelessness. In some cases, the bearers of a body, passing by 
a funeral pile on which another body was burning, would put 
their own there to be burnt also ; ^ or perhaps, if the pile was 
prepared ready for a body not yet arrived, would deposit their 
own upon it, set fire to the pile, and then depart. Such inde- 
cent confusion would have been intolerable to the feelings of 
the Athenians, in any ordinary times. 

To all these scenes of physical suffering, death, and reckless 
despair — was superadded another evil, which affected those who 
were fortunate enough to escape the rest. The bonds both of 
law and morality became relaxed, amidst such total uncertainty 
of every man both for his own life, and that of others. Men 
cared not to abstain from wrong, under circumstances in which 
punishment was not likely to overtake them — nor to put a 
check upon their passions, and endure privations, in obedience 
even to their strongest conviction, when the chance was so 
small of their living to reap reward or enjoy any future esteem. 
An interval, short and sweet, before their doom was realised — 
before they became plunged in the wide-spread misery which 
they witnessed around, and w^hich affected indiscriminately the 
virtuous and the profligate — was all that they looked to enjoy ; 
embracing with avidity the immediate pleasures of sense, as 
well as such positive gains, however ill-gotten, as could be made 
the means of procuring them, and throwing aside all thought 
both of honour or of long-sighted advantage. Life and property 
being alike ephemeral, there was no hope left but to snatch a 
moment of enjoyment, before the outstretched hand of destiny 
should fall upon its victims. 

^ Thucyd. ii. 50 : compare Livy, xli. 21, describing the epidemic at 
Rome in 174 B.c. “ Cadavera, intacta a canibus et vulturibus, tabes ab- 
sumebat : satisque constabat, nec illo, nec priore anno in tantd strage 
bourn hominiunque vulturiiim usquam visum.” 

^ Thucyd. ii. 52. From the language of Thucydides, we see that this was 
regarded at Athens as highly unbecoming. Yet a passage of Plutarch seems 
to show that it was very common, in his time, to burn several bodies on the 
same funeral pile (Plutarch, Symposiac. iii. 4, p. 651). 
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The picture of society under the pressure of a murderous 
epidemic, with its train of physical torments, wretchedness, and 
demoralisation, has been drawn by more than one eminent 
author, but by none with more impressive fidelity and concise- 
ness than by Thucydides,^ who had no predecessor, nor anything 
but the reality, to copy from. We may remark that amidst all 
the melancholy accompaniments of the time, there are no human 
sacrifices, such as those offered up at Carthage during pestilence 
to appease the anger of the gods — there are no cruel persecutions 
against imaginary authors of the disease, such as those against 
the Untori (anointers of doors) in the plague of Milan in 1630.“ 
Three years altogether did this calamity desolate Athens : 
continuously, during the entire second and third years of the 
war — after which followed a period of marked abatement for 
a year and a half : but it then revived again, and lasted for 
another year, with the same fury as at first. The public loss, 
over and above the private misery, which this unexpected enemy 
inflicted upon Athens, was incalculable. Out of 1 200 horsemen, 
all among the rich men of the state, 300 died of the epidemic ; 
besides 4400 hoplites out of the roll formally kept, and a 
number of the poorer population, so great as to defy computa- 
tion .2 No efforts of thd Peloponnesians could have done so 
much to ruin Athens, or to bring the war to a termination such 
as they desired : and the distemper told the more in their 
favour, as it never spread at all into Peloponnesus, though it 
passed from Athens to some of the more populous islands.^ 
The Lacedxmonian army was withdrawn from Attica somewhat 
earlier than it would otherwise have been, for fear of taking the 
contagion.^ 

^ The description in the sixth book of Lucretius, translated and expanded 
from Thucydides — that of the plague at Florence in 1348, with which the 
Decameron of Boccaccio opens — and that of Defoe in his History of the 
Plague in London — are all well known. 

“ Carthaginienses, cum inter cetera mala etiam peste laborarent, 
cruenta sacrorum religione, et scelcre proremedio, usi sunt : quippe homines 
ut victimas immolabant ; pacem deorum sanguine eorum exposcentes, pro 
quorum vita Dii rogari maxime solent ” (Justin, xviii. 6). 

For the facts respecting the plague of Milan and the Untori, see the 
interesting novel of Manzoni — Promessi Sposi — and the historical work of 
the same author — Storia della Colonna Infame. 

^ Thucyd. iii. 87. tov 5e }^Wov 6 x^ov ave^evperos apiSfiSs. Diodorus 
makes them above 10,000 (xii. 58) freemen and slaves together, which 
must be greatly beneath the reality. 

^ Thucyd. ii. 54. rwu ^.Wcop noXvavOpconSraTa. He does 

not specify what places these were : — perhaps Chios, but hardly Lesbos, 
otherwise the fact would have been noticed when the revolt of that island 
occurs. ® Thucyd. ii. 57. 
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But it was while the I^cedaemonians were yet in Attica, and 
during the first freshness of the terrible malady, that Perikles 
equipped and conducted from Peirasus an armament of loo 
triremes and 4000 hoplites to attack the coasts of Peloponnesus : 
300 horsemen were also carried in some horse-transports, pre- 
pared for the occasion out of old triremes. To diminish the 
crowd accumulated in the city, was doubtless of beneficial 
tendency, and perhaps those who went aboard might consider 
it as a chance of escape to quit an infected home. But un- 
happily they carried the infection along with them, which 
desolated the fleet not less than the city, and crippled all its 
efforts. Reinforced by fifty ships of war from Chios and 
Lesbos, the Athenians first landed near Epidaurus in Pelopon- 
nesus, ravaging the territory and making an unavailing attempt 
upon the city : next they made like incursions on the more 
southerly portions of the Argolic peninsula — Troezen, Halieis, 
and Hermione ; and lastly attacked and captured Prasice, on 
•the eastern coast of Laconia. On returning to Athens, the 
same armament was immediately conducted under Agnon and 
Kleopompus, to press the siege of Potidsea, the blockade of 
which still continued without any visible progress. On arriving 
there, an attack was made on the walls by battering engines and 
by the other aggressive methods then practised ; but nothing 
w'hatever was achieved. In fact, the armament became incom- 
petent for all serious effort, from the aggravated character which 
the distemper here assumed, communicated by the soldiers 
fresh from Athens even to those who had before been free 
from it at Potidsea. So frightful was the mortality, that out of 
the 4000 hoplites under Agnon, no less than 1050 died in the 
short space of forty days. The armament was brought back in 
this distressed condition to Athens, while the reduction of 
Potidaea was left as before to the slow course of blockade.^ 

On returning from the expedition against Peloponnesus, 
Perikles found his countrymen almost distracted ^ with their 
manifold sufferings. Over and above the raging epidemic, they 
had just gone over Attica and ascertained the devastations com- 
mitted by the invaders throughout all the territory (except the 
Marathonian ^ Tetrapolis and Dekeleia — districts spared, as we 
are told, through indulgence founded on an ancient legendary 
sympathy) during their long stay of forty days. The rich had 

^ Thucyd. ii. 56-58. 

2 Thucyd. ii. 59. ifWolcovro r^s yvdafias. 

Diodor. xii. 45 ; Ister ap. Schol. ad Soph. CEdip. Colon. 689 ; 
Ilerodot. ix. 
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found their comfortable mansions and farms, the poor their 
modest cottages, in the various denies, torn down and ruined. 
Death, 1 sickness, loss of property, and despair of the future, 
now rendered the Athenians angry and intractable to the last 
degree. They vented their feelings against Perikles as the 
cause not merely of the war, but also of all that they were 
now enduring. Either with or without his consent, they sent 
envoys to Sparta to open negotiations for peace, but the 
Spartans turned a deaf ear to the proposition. This new dis- 
appointment rendered them still more furious against Perikles, 
whose long-standing political enemies now doubtless found 
strong sympathy in their denunciations of his character and 
]iolicy. That unshaken and majestic firmness, which ranked 
first among his many eminent qualities, was never more 
imperiously required and never more effectively manifested. 

In his capacity of Strategus or General, Perikles convoked a 
formal assembly of the people, for the purpose of vindicating 
himself publicly against the prevailing sentiment, and recom- 
mending perseverance in his line of policy. The speeches made 
by his opponents, assuredly very bitter, are not given by Thu- 
cydides ; but that of Perikles himself is set down at consider- 
able length, and a memorable discourse it is. It strikingly 
brings into relief both the character of the man and the impress 
of actual circumstances — an impregnable mind conscious not 
only of right purposes but of just and reasonable anticipations, 
and bearing up with manliness, or even defiance, against the 
natural difficulty of the case, heightened by an extreme of in- 
calculable misfortune. He had foreseen,- while advising the 
war originally, the probable impatience of his countrymen 
under its first hardshijis, but he could not foresee the epidemic 
by which that impatience had been exasperated into madness : 
and he now addressed them not merely with unabated adhe- 
rence to his own deliberate convictions, but also in a tone of 
reproachful remonstrance against their unmerited change of 
sentiment towards him — seeking at the same time to combat 
that uncontrolled despair which for the moment overlaid both 
their pride and their patriotism. Far from humbling himself 
before the present sentiment, it is at this time that he sets 
forth his titles to their esteem in the most direct and unqualified 
manner, and claims the continuance of that which they had so 

^ Thucyd. ii, 65. ‘O diiixos, art wk iXa(r(r 6 u(jDV dpfxwfiiuos, iffr^priro 
Kal TovreoV 01 Se Svyarol naXa fcr-fijuara Kara riju oiKoSojjLiais re Kok 

iroXvreXecTt KaraaKevais arroA(t)\€K6T€S, 

^ Thucyd. i. 140. 
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long accorded, as something belonging to him by acquired 

His main object, throughout this discourse, is to fill the 
minds of his audience with patriotic sympathy for the weal of 
the entire city, so as to counterbalance the absorbing sense of 
private woe. If the collective city flourishes (he argues), private 
misfortunes may at least be borne : but no amount of private 
prosperity will avail, if the collective city falls (a proposition 
literally true in ancient times and under the circumstances of 
ancient warfare — though less true at present). ‘‘ Distracted by 
domestic calamity, ye are now angry both with me who advised 
you to go to war, and with yourselves who followed the advice. 
Ye listened to me, considering me superior to others in judge- 
ment, in speech, in patriotism, and in incorruptible probity ^ — 
nor ought I now to be treated as culpable for giving such 
advice, when in point of fact the war was unavoidable and 
there would have been still greater danger in shrinking from it. 
I am the same man, still unchanged — but ye in your misfor- 
tunes cannot stand to the convictions which ye adopted when 
yet unhurt. Extreme and unforeseen, indeed, are the sorrows 
which have fallen upon you : yet inhabiting as ye do a great 
city, and brought up in dispositions suitable to it, ye must also 
resolve to bear up against the utmost pressure of adversity, 
and never to surrender your dignity. I have often explained 
to you that ye have no reason to doubt of eventual success 
in the war, but I will now remind you, more emphatically 
than before, and even with a degree of ostentation suitable as 
a stimulus to your present unnatural depression — that your 
naval force makes you masters not only of your allies, but of 
the entire sea^ — one half of the visible field for action and 
employment. Compared with so vast a power as this, the 
temporary use of your houses and territory is a mere trifle — an 
ornamental accessory not worth considering : and this too, if 
ye preserve your freedom, ye will quickly recover. It was 
your fathers who first gained this empire, without any of the 

^ Thucyd. ii. 60. Kairoi i/uol roiovrcp avdpl opylC^o'Oej hs ovBevhs otopiai 
elvai yuojval re ra Seoyra, Ka\ €pixr)y€vcrai ravra, (pi\6Tro\ls re Kal 
XpvP'f^'roDy Kpeiaerwy. 

^ Thucyd. ii. 62 . Sc fcal rode, 8 [jloi doKene otjr aurol ircoirore 

ivdu/LL7)6^yaL vrrapxov v/mv jneyeOovs rrepi is r))V hpxh^ o8r iyu3 iv rdls irply 
\6yois’ ovd' ti,v vvv ixpV^^p^'nv KOfnreodeerripav r^v Trpocnroirjffiy, ei 

KaraTretrXriyixevovs v/xas napit rh eiKhs kiapeou. OXeffOe fxkv yap ruv Ivjxiidxoov 
fi6vov &pxeiv — iyitide dirocpalvu dvo fiepwv rav is ^p^criy (pauep^y, yrjsKal QaXdr- 
rrjSf rou irepov vfids srayrhs KvpKvrdrovs ovras, i(p' ocrov re yvv ye/iearde, ical 
fjy ini nXeov fiovXriB^re, 
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advantages which ye now enjoy ; ye must not disgrace yourselves 
by losing what they acquired. Delighting, as ye all do in the 
honour and empire enjoyed by the city, ye must not shrink 
from the toils whereby alone that honour is sustained : more- 
over ye now fight, not merely for freedom instead of slavery, 
but for empire against loss of empire, with all the perils arising 
out of imperial unpopularity. It is not safe for you now to 
abdicate, even if ye chose to do so ; for ye hold your empire 
like a despotism — unjust perhaps in the original acquisition, 
but ruinous to part with when once acquired. Be not angry 
with me, whose advice ye followed in going to war, because the 
enemy have done such damage as might be expected from 
them : still less on account of this unforeseen distemper : I 
know that this makes me an object of your special, present 
hatred, though very unjustly, unless ye will consent to give me 
credit also for any unexpected good luck which may occur. 
Our city derives its particular glory from unshaken bearing up 
against misfortune : her power, her name, her empire of Greeks 
over Greeks, are such as have never before been seen : and 
if we choose to be great, we must take the consequence of 
that temporary envy and hatred which is the necessary price 
of permanent renown. Behave ye now in a manner worthy of 
that glory : display that courage which is essential to protect 
you against disgrace at present, as well as to guarantee your 
honour for the future. Send no further embassy to Sparta, 
and bear your misfortunes without showing symptoms of 
distress.^^ ^ 

The irresistible reason, as well as the proud and resolute 
bearing of this discourse, set forth with an eloquence which it 
was not possible for Thucydides to reproduce — together with 
the age and character of Perikles — carried the assent of the 
assembled people ; who when in the Pnyx and engaged accord- 
ing to habit on public matters, would for a moment forget their 
private sufferings in considerations of the safety and grandeur 
of Athens. Possibly indeed, those sufferings, though still con- 
tinuing, might become somewhat alleviated when the invaders 
quitted Attica, and when it was no longer indispensable for all 
the population to confine itself within the walls. Accordingly, 
the assembly resolved that no further propositions should be 
made for peace, and that the war should be prosecuted with 
vigour. 

But though the public resolution thus adopted showed the 

' Thucyd. ii. 60-64. I give a general summary of this memorable 
speech, without setting forth its full contents, still less the exact words. 
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ancient habit of deference to the authority of Perikles, the 
sentiments of individuals taken separately were still those of 
anger against him as the author of that system which had 
brought them into so much distress. Ilis political opponents 
— Kleon, Simmias, or Lakratidas, perhaps all three in con- 
junction — took care to provide an opportunity for this pre- 
valent irritation to manifest itself in act, by bringing an accusa- 
tion against him before the dikastery. The accusation is said 
to have been preferred on the ground of pecuniary malversation, 
and ended by his being sentenced to pay a considerable fine, 
the amount of which is differently reported— fifteen, fifty, or 
eighty talents, by different authors.^ The accusing party thus 
appeared to have carried their point, and to have disgraced, as 
well as excluded from re-election, the veteran statesman. The 
event however disappointed their expectations. The imposition 
of the fine not only satiated all the irritation of the people 
against him, but even occasioned a serious reaction in his 

^ Thucyd. ii. 65 ; Plato, Goigias, p. 515, c. 71 ; Plutarch, Perikles, c. 35 j 
Diodor. xii. c. 38-45. About Simmias, as the vehement enemy of Peiikles, 
see Plutarch, Reipub. Ger. Prsccept. p. 805. 

Plutarch and Diodorus both state that Periklls was not only fined, but 
also removed from his office of Strategus. Thucydides mentions the fine, 
but not the removal ; and his silence leads me to doubt the reality of the 
latter event altogether. For with such a mani as Perikles, a vote of 
removal would have been a penalty more marked and cutting than the fine : 
moreover, removal from office, though capable of being pronounced by 
vote of the public assembly, would hardly be inflicted as penalty by the 
dikastery. 

I imagine the events to have passed as follows : The Strategi, with most 
other officers of the Commonwealth, were changed or re-elected at the 
beginning of Hekatombaeon, the first month of the Attic year ; that is, 
somewhere about Midsummer. Now the Peloponnesian army, invading 
Attica about the end of March or beginning of April, and remaining forty 
days, would leave the country about the first week in May. Perikles 
returned from his expedition against Peloponnesus shortly after they left 
Attica; that is, about the middle of May (Thucyd. ii. 57) : there still re- 
mained therefore a month or six weeks before his office of Strategus 
naturally expired, and required renewal. It was during this interval 
(which Thucydides expresses by the words in 5 * iaTpaT^jy^i, ii. 59) that he 
convoked the assembly and delivered the harangue recently mentioned. 

But when the time for a new election of Strategi arrived, the enemies of 
Perikles opposed his rc-election, and brought a charge against him in that 
trial of accountability to which every magistrate at Athens was exposed, 
after his period of office. They alleged against him some official mis- 
conduct in reference to the public money — and the dikastery visited him 
with a fine. His re-election was thus prevented, and with a man who had 
been so often re-elected, this might be loosely called “taking away the 
office of general ” — so that the language of Plutarch and Diodorus, as well 
as the silence of Thucydides, would on this supposition be justified. 
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favour, and brought back as strongly as ever the ancient senti- 
ment of esteem and admiration. It was quickly found that 
those who had succeeded Perikl6s as generals neither possessed 
nor deserved in an equal degree the public confidence. He 
was accordingly soon re-elected, with as much power and 
influence as he had ever in his life enjoyed.^ 

But that life, long, honourable, and useful, had already been 
prolonged considerably beyond the sixtieth year, and there 
were but too many circumstances, besides the recent fine, 
which tended to hasten as well as to embitter its close. At 
the very moment when Perikles was preaching to his country- 
men, in a tone almost reproachful, the necessity of manful 
and unabated devotion to the common country, in the midst 
of private suffering — he was himself among the greatest of 
sufferers, and most hardly pressed to set the example of 
observing his own precepts. The epidemic carried off not 
merely his two sons (the only two legitimate, Xanthippus and 
Paralus), but also his sister, several other relatives, and his best 
and most useful political friends. Amidst this train of domes- 
tic calamities, and in the funeral obsequies of so many of his 
dearest friends, he remained master of his grief, and main- 
tained his habitual self-command, until the last misfortune — 
the death of his favourite son Paralus, which left his house 
without any legitimate representative to maintain the family 
and the hereditary sacred rites. On this final blow, though he 
strove to command himself as before, yet at the obsequies of 
the young man, when it became his duty to place a wreath on 
the dead body, his grief became uncontrollable, and he burst 
out, for the first time in his life, into profuse tears and 
sobbing.^ 

In the midst of these several personal trials he received the 
intimation, through Alkibiades and some other friends, of the 
restored confidence of the people towards him, and of his re- 
election to the office of Strategus. But it was not without 
difficulty that he was persuaded to present himself again at the 
public assembly, and resume the direction of affairs. The 
regret of the people was formally expressed to him for the 
recent sentence — perhaps indeed the fine may have been 
repaid to him, or some evasion of it permitted, saving the 
forms of law -in the present temper of the city ; which was 

^ Thucyd. ii. 65. ^ Plutarch, Perikles, c. 36. 

® See Plutarch, Demosthen. c. 27, about the manner of bringing about 
such an evasion of a fine : compaie also the letter of M. Boeckh, in 
Meineke, Fragment. Comic. Graicor. ad Fragm. Eupolid., ii. 527. 
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further displayed towards him by the grant of a remarkable 
exemption from a law of his own original proposition. He 
had himself, some years before, been the author of that law, 
whereby the citizenship of Athens was restricted to persons 
born both of Athenian fathers and Athenian mothers, under 
which restriction several thousand persons, illegitimate on the 
mother’s side, are said to have been deprived of the citizen- 
ship, on occasion of a public distribution of corn. Invidious 
as it appeared to grant, to Perikles singly, an exemption from 
a law which had been strictly enforced against so many others, 
the people were now moved not less by compassion than by 
anxiety to redress their own previous severity. Without a 
legitimate heir, the house of Perikles, one branch of the great 
Alkmreonid Gens by his mother’s side, would be left deserted, 
and the continuity of the family sacred rites would be broken 
— a misfortune painfully felt by every Athenian family, as cal- 
culated to wrong all the deceased members, and provoke their 
posthumous displeasure towards the city. Accordingly, per- 
mission was granted to Perikles to legitimise, and to inscribe 
in his own gens and phratry, his natural son by Aspasia, who 
bore his own name.^ 

It was thus that Perikles was reinstated in his post of Strat^- 
gus as well as in his ascendency over the public counsels — 
seemingly about August or September — 430 b.c. He lived 
about one year longer, and seems to have maintained his 
influence as long as his health permitted. Yet we hear 
nothing of him after this moment, and he fell a victim, not to 
the violent symptoms of the epidemic, but to a slow and 
wearing fever,- which undermined his strength as well as his 
capacity. To a friend who came to ask after him when in this 
disease, Perikles replied by showing a charm or amulet which 
his female relations had hung about his neck — a proof how low 
he was reduced, and how completely he had become a passive 
subject in the hands of others. And according to another 
anecdote which we read, yet more interesting and equally 
illustrative of his character — it was during his last moments, 
when he was lying apparently unconscious and insensible, that 
the friends around his bed were passing in review the acts of 
his life, and the nine trophies which he had erected at different 

^ Plutarch, Perikles, c. 37. 

2 Plutarch (Perik. c. 38) treats the slow disorder under which he 
suffered as one of the forms of the epidemic : hut this can hardly be correct, 
when we read the very marked character of the latter, as described by 
Thucydides. 
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times for so many victories. He heard what they said, though 
they fancied that he was past hearing, and interrupted them 
by remarking — “ What you praise in my life, belongs partly to 
good fortune — and is, at best, common to me with many other 
generals. But the peculiarity of which I am most proud, 
you have not noticed — no Athenian has ever put on mourning 
through any action of mine.'^ ^ 

Such a cause of self-gratulation, doubtless more satisfactory 
to recall at such a moment than any other, illustrates that 
long-sighted calculation, aversion to distant or hazardous enter- 
prise, and economy of the public force, which marked his 
entire political career ; a career long, beyond all parallel in the 
history of Athens — since he maintained a great influence, 
gradually swelling into a decisive personal ascendency, for 
between thirty and forty years. His character has been pre- 
sented in very different lights by different authors both ancient 
and modern, and our materials for striking the balance are 
not so good as we could wish. But his immense and long- 
continued supremacy, as well as his unparalleled eloquence, 
are facts attested not less by his enemies than by his friends — 
nay, even more forcibly by the former than by the latter. The 
comic writers, who hated' him, and whose trade it was to deride 
and hunt down every leading political character, exhaust their 
powers of illustration in setting forth both the one and the 
other : ^ Telekleides, Kratinus, Eupolis, Aristophanes, all 
hearers and all enemies, speak of him like Olympian Zeus 
hurling thunder and lightning — like Herakles and Achilles — 
as the only speaker on whose lips persuasion sat and who left 
his sting in the minds of his audience : while Plato the philo- 
sopher,^ who disapproved of his political working and of the 
moral effects which he produced upon Athens, nevertheless 
extols his intellectual and oratorical ascendency — “his majestic 
intelligence — in language not less decisive than Thucydides. 
There is another point of eulogy, not less valuable, on which 
the testimony appears uncontradicted : throughout his long 
career, amidst the hottest political animosities, the conduct of 
Perikles towards opponents was always mild and liberal.^ The 
conscious self-esteem and arrogance of manner, with which the 

^ Plutarch, Perikles, c. 38. 

2 Plutarch, Perikles, c. 4, 8, 13, l6 ; Eupolis. Arjimoi, PVagm. vi. p. 459, 
ed. Meineke. Cicero (De Orator, iii. 34; Brutus, 9-1 1) and Quintiliaa 
(ii. 16, 19 ; X. I, 82) count only as witnesses at second-hand. 

3 Plato, Gorgias, c. 71, p. 516 ; Ph^edrus, c. 54, p. 270. UepLKXea, rhv 
ouTW ix^yaKo'np^irws aocphp &vSpa. Plato, Meno. p. 94 B. 

* Plutarch, Perikles, c. 10-39. 
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contemporary poet Ion reproached him,^ contrasting it with the 
unpretending simplicity of his own patron Kimon — though 
probably invidiously exaggerated, is doubtless in substance 
well founded, and those who read the last speech given above 
out of Thucydides will at once recognise in it this attribute. 
His natural taste, his love of philosophical research, and his 
unwearied application to public affairs, all contributed to 
alienate him from ordinary familiarity, and to make him care- 
less, perhaps improperly careless, of the lesser means of 
conciliating public favour. 

But admitting this latter reproach to be well-founded, as it 
seems to be, it helps to negative that greater and graver politi- 
cal crime which has been imputed to him, of sacrificing the 
permanent well-being and morality of the state to the mainten- 
ance of his own political power — of corrupting the people by 
distributions of the public money. He gave the reins to the 
people (in Plutarch’s w^ords 2) and shaped his administration 
for their immediate favour, by always providing at home some 
public spectacle or festival or procession, thus nursing up the 
•city in elegant pleasures — and by sending out every year sixty 
triremes manned by citizen-seamen on full pay, who were thus 
kept in practice and acquired nautical skill.” 

Now the charge here made against Perikles, and supported 
by allegations in themselves honourable rather than otherwise 
— of a vicious appetite for immediate popularity, and of im- 
proper concessions to the immediate feelings of the people 
against their permanent interests — is precisely that which 
Thucydides in the most pointed manner denies ; and not 
merely denies, but contrasts Perikles with his successors in the 
express circumstance that they did so, while he did not. The 
language of the contemporary historian ^ well deserves to be 

^ Plutarch, Perikles, c. 5 . 

^ Plutarch, Perikles, c. II. kuI t6t€ fjLaXicrTa ry rhs rjulas 

&,vels 6 n€piK\^s 4Tro\tr€{)€To irphs riva Qiav T^avrjyvpiK^tU ^ 

ecrriao'ty ^ irofiir^u eJvai iv aarei, koI diaTraiSayaryMy ovk k/xovaois 

Tl^ovais r^v TrSKiv — Sc rpi-iipeis kuO' hmarov iptavrhu iK'rrc/iL'irwVf eV 
als TToXXol ra>p TCoKiruv OKria pLTjpas tp-pucrOoi, p-eXerccpres apa ical 

pavQavovres vavriK^v ipiraplap. 

Compare c. 9 , where Plutarch says that Perikles, having no other means 
of contending against the abundant private largesses of his rival Kinion, re- 
sorted to the expedient of distributing the public money among the citizens, 
in order to gain influence ; acting in this matter upon the advice of his 
friend Demonides, according to the statement of Aristotle. 

^ Thucyd. ii. 65 - ’EkcAos piu {UfpiKXris) ^warhs re par i Ka\ 

rf] yvwpipf xp"^ biacpavcos kdcopSrar os yev6pevos, Kar~ 

€7 x^ Th 'irXrjdo s i Xe v 6 e p co s j Kal ovk fjyero paXXoP vir' ahrov % ahr})s 
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cited — Perikles, powerful from dignity of character as well as 
from wisdom, and conspicuously above the least tinge of cor- 
ruption, held back the people with a free hand, and was their 
real leader instead of being led by them. For not being a 
seeker of power from unworthy sources, he did not speak with 
any view to present favour, but had sufficient sense of dignity 
to contradict them on occasion, even braving their displeasure. 
Thus whenever he perceived them insolently and unseasonably 
confident, he shaped his speeches in such manner as to alarm 
and beat them down : when again he saw them unduly 
frightened, he tried to counteract it and restore their confi- 
dence : so that the government was in name a democracy, but 
in reality an empire exercised by the first citizen in the state. 
But those who succeeded after his death, being, more equal 
one with another, and each of them desiring pre-eminence over 
the rest, adopted the different course of courting the favour of 
the people and sacrificing to that object even important state- 
interests. From whence arose many other bad measures, as 
might be expected in a great and imperial city, and especially 
the Sicilian expedition,’^ «S:c. 

It will be seen that the judgement here quoted from Thucy- 
dides contradicts, in an unqualified manner, the reproaches 
commonly made against Perikles of having corrupted the 
Athenian people — by distributions of the public money, and 
by giving way to their unwise caprices — for the purpose of 
acquiring and maintaining his own political power. Nay, the 
historian particularly notes the opposite qualities — self-judge- 
ment, conscious dignity, indifference to immediate popular 
applause or wrath when set against what was permanently right 
and useful — as the special characteristic of that great statesman. 
A distinction might indeed be possible, and Plutarch professes 

^ 7 €, dtarb ju^ Krcafievos ov 7rpo(njK6ur(A}V r^v bvuaiJLiu nphs ^]bovi]v ri\4yeiVy 
dAA’ Kal irphs dpy^v ri avr^nre^v. ‘OnSre yovv cdtrOoirS 

ri avrovs Trapa Kaipbv v^p€L dapcrovvTaSyX^ycav Har^irKriffcT^v irrl 7h (po^elaQai* 
Kal dedioras av aXSyus ai'riKadiarr} iraXiv M rh dapaitv. 'Eylyi/fro 5e 
X6yi^ jU€U brifxoKparia, ipy<p Se vTcb rov irp^rov aubpbs apxh> Ot de vorepou 
Xcroi. fiaXXop aural vpbs aX^rjXovs avr^Sj Kal bpeyo/xeyot rov Trpboros cKaaros 
yiyueffdai, irpanoyro Kad’ ■r]douas r^ b’qficff Kal ra Trpayfxara ivbibbvai. 
uy &XXa re TroAAd, ws ev lixeydXr] nbXei Kal dpxh^ Kal 

b h 'ZiKeXiav irXovs' ts ov roaovroy yydjarjs d/xdprrjjua ify. See. Compare 
Plutarch, Nikias, c. 3 . 

and d^iw/xa, as used by Thucydides, seem to differ in this respect : 
^A^lcDCis signifies a man’s dignity, or pretensions to esteem and influence, as 
felt and measured by himself ; his sense of dignity ; ’A|i«/xa means his 
dignity, properly so called ; as felt and appreciated by others. See i. 37 , 
41, 69. 
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to note such distinction, between the earlier and the later part 
of his long political career. Perikles began (so that biographer 
says) by corrupting the people in order to acquire power ; but 
having acquired it, he employed it in an independent and 
patriotic manner, so that the judgement of Thucydides, true 
respecting the later part of his life, would not be applicable to 
the earlier. This distinction may be to a certain degree well- 
founded, inasmuch as the power of opposing a bold and 
successful resistance to temporary aberrations of the public 
mind necessarily implies an established influence, and can hardly 
ever be exercised even by the firmest politician during his 
years of commencement. He is at that time necessarily the 
adjunct of some party or tendency which he finds already in 
operation, and has to stand forward actively and assiduously 
before he can create for himself a separate personal influence. 
But while we admit the distinction to this extent, there is 
nothing to warrant us in restricting the encomium of I'hu- 
cydides exclusively to the later life of Perikles, or in represent- 
ing the earlier life as something in pointed contrast with that 
encomium. Construing fairly what the historian says, he 
evidently did not so conceive the earlier life of Perikles. Either 
those political changes which are held by Plato, Aristotle, 
Plutarch, and others, to demonstrate the corrupting effect of 
Perikles and his political ascendency — such as the limitation 
of the functions of the Areopagus, as well as of the power of 
the magistrates, the establishment of the numerous and frequent 
popular dikasteries with regular pay, and perhaps also the 
assignment of pay to those who attended the Ekklesia, the 
expenditure for public works, religious edifices and ornaments, 
the Uiobely (or distribution of two oboli per head to the poorer 
citizens at various festivals, in order that they might be able to 
pay for their places in the theatre), taking it as it then stood, 
&c. — did not appear to Thucydides mischievous and corrupting, 
as these other writers thought them ; or else he did not 
particularly refer them to Perikles. 

Both are true, probably to some extent. The internal 
political changes at Athens, respecting the Areopagus and the 
dikasteries, took place when Perikles was a young man, and 
when he cannot be supposed to have yet acquired the immense 
personal weight which afterwards belonged to him (Ephialtes in 
fact seems in those early days to have been a greater man than 
Perikles, if we may judge by the fact that he was selected by 
his political adversaries for assassination) — so that they might 
with greater propriety be ascribed to the party with which 
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Perikles was connected, rather than to that statesman himself. 
But next, we have no reason to presume that Thucydides con- 
sidered these changes as injurious, or as having deteriorated the 
Athenian character. All that he does say as to the working of 
Perikles on the sentiment and actions of his countrymen is 
eminently favourable. He represents the presidency of that 
statesman as moderate, cautious, conservative, and successful ; 
he describes him as uniformly keeping back the people from 
rash enterprises, and from attempts to extend their empire — as 
looking forward to the necessity of a war, and maintaining the 
naval, military, and financial forces of the state in constant 
condition to stand it — as calculating, with long-sighted wisdom, 
the conditions on which ultimate success depended. If wc 
follow the elaborate funeral harangue of Perikles (which Thu- 
cydides, since he produces it at length, probably considered as 
faithfully illustrating the political point of view of that states- 
man), we shall discover a conception of democratical equality 
no less rational than generous ; an anxious care for the recrea- 
tion and comfort of the citizens, but no disposition to emanci- 
pate them from active obligation, cither public or private — and 
least of all, any idea of dispensing with such activity by abusive 
largesses out of the general revenue. The whole picture, drawn 
by Perikles, of Athens “ as the schoolmistress of Greece,” 
implies a prominent development of private industry and 
commerce not less than of public citizenship and soldiership, — • 
of letters, arts, and recreative varieties of taste. 

Though Thucydides does not directly canvass the con- 
stitutional changes effected in Athens under Perikles, yet 
everything which he does say leads us to believe that he 
accounted the working of that statesman, upon the whole, on 
Athenian power as well as on Athenian character, eminently 
valuable, and his death as an irreparable loss. And we may 
thus appeal to the judgement of an historian who is our best 
witness in every conceivable respect, as a valid reply to the 
charge against Perikles of having corrupted the Athenian habits, 
character, and government. If he spent a large amount of the 
public treasure upon religious edifices and ornaments, and 
upon stately works for the city, — yet the sum which he left 
untouched, ready for use at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, was such as to appear more than sufficient for all purposes 
of defence, or public safety, or military honour. It cannot be 
shown of Perikles that he ever sacrificed the greater object to 
the less — the permanent and substantially valuable, to the 
transitory and showy — assured present possessions, to the lust 
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of new, distant, or uncertain conquests. If his advice had 
been listened to, the rashness which brought on the defeat 
of the Athenian Tolmides at Koroneia in Bceotia would have 
been avoided, and Athens might probably have maintained 
her ascendency over Megara and Boeotia, which would have 
protected her territory from invasion, and given a new turn to 
the subsequent history. Perikles is not to be treated as the 
author of the Athenian character : he found it with its very 
marked positive characteristics and susceptibilities, among 
which those which he chiefly brought out and improved were 
the best. The lust of expeditions against the Persians, which 
Kimon would have pushed into Egypt and Cyprus, he repressed, 
after it had accomplished all which could be usefully aimed at. 
The ambition of Athens he moderated rather than encouraged : 
the democratical movement of Athens he regularised, and 
worked out into judicial institutions which ranked among 
the prominent features of Athenian life, and worked, in my 
judgement, with a very large balance of benefit to the national 
mind as well as to individual security, in spite of the many 
defects in their direct character as tribunals. But that point 
in which there was the greatest difference between Athens, as 
Perikles found it and as he left it, is unquestionably, the pacific 
and intellectual development — rhetoric, poetry, arts, philoso- 
phical research, and recreative variety. To which if we add, 
great improvement in the cultivation of the Attic soil, — exten- 
sion of Athenian trade — attainment and laborious maintenance 
of the maximum of maritime skill (attested by the battles of 
Phormio) — enlargement of the area of complete security by 
construction of the Long Walls — lastly, the clothing of Athens 
in her imperial mantle, by ornaments architectural and 
sculptural, — we shall make out a case of genuine progress 
realised during the political life of Perikles, such as the evils 
imputed to him, far more imaginary than real, will go but a 
little way to alloy. How little, comparatively speaking, of 
the picture drawn by Perikles in his funeral harangue of 431 
B.c. would have been correct, if the harangue had been 
delivered over those warriors who fell at Tanagra twenty-seven 
years before ! 

It has been remarked by M. Boeckh,^ that Perikles sacrificed 

^ Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, b. iii. ch. xv. p. 399, Eng. Trans. 

Kutzen, in the second Beylage to his treatise, Perikles als Staatsmann (p. 
169-200), has collected and inserted a list of various characters of Perikles, 
from twenty different authors, English, French, and German. That of 
Wachsinuth is the best of the collection — though even he appears to think 
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the landed proprietors of Attica to the maritime interests and 
empire of Athens. This is of course founded on the destructive 
invasions of the country during the Peloponnesian war ; for 
down to the commencement of that war the position of Attic 
cultivators and proprietors was particularly enviable : and the 
censure of M. Boeckh therefore depends upon the question, 
how far Perikles contributed to produce, or had it in his power 
to avert, this melancholy war, in its results so fatal not merely 
to Athens, but to the entire Grecian race. Now here again, if 
we follow attentively the narrative of Thucydides, we shall see 
that, in the judgement of that historian, not only Perikles did 
not bring on the war, but he could not have averted it without 
such concessions as Athenian prudence as well as Athenian 
patriotism peremptorily forbade. Moreover we shall see, that 
the calculations on which Perikles grounded his hopes of 
success if driven to war, were (in the opinion of the historian) 
perfectly sound and safe. We may even go further, and affirm, 
that the administration of Perikles during the fourteen years 
preceding the war, exhibits a “ moderation ’’ (to use the words 
of I’hucydides dictated chiefly by anxiety to avoid raising 
causes of war. If in the months immediately preceding the 
breaking out of the^war, after the conduct of the Corinthians 
at Potidtea, and the resolutions of the congress at Sparta, he 
resisted strenuously all compliance with special demands from 
Sparta — we must recollect that these were demands essentially 
insincere, in which partial compliance would have lowered the 
dignity of Athens without ensuring peace. The stories about 
Pheidias, Aspasia, and the Megarians, even if we should grant 
that there is some truth at the bottom of them, must, according 
to Thucydides, be looked upon at worst as concomitants and 
pretexts, rather than as real causes, of the war : though modern 
authors in speaking of Perikles are but too apt to use expressions 
which tacitly assume these stories to be well founded. 

Seeing then that Perikles did not bring on, and could not 
have averted, the Peloponnesian war— that he steered his 
course in reference to that event with the long-sighted prudence 
of one who knew that the safety and the dignity of imperial 
Athens were essentially interwoven — w'e have no right to throw 
upon him the blame of sacrificing the landed proprietors of 

that Perikles is to blame for having introduced a set of institutions which 
none hut himself could work well. 

^ Thucyd. ii. 65. jnerplcos i^rjyeTro. i. 144. dl/cas de Sn 
Sovyai Karh ras ^vvOi^KaSf iroAez-iou 5e ovx dp^opLSP, dpxo/xevous 
dfivvQVfjL^Oa. 
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Attica. These proprietors might indeed be excused for com- 
plaining, where they suffered so ruinously. But the impartial 
historian, looking at the whole of the case, cannot admit their 
complaints as a ground for censuring the Athenian statesman. 

The relation of Athens to her allies, the weak point of her 
position, it was beyond the power of Periklcs seriously to amend ; 
probably also beyond his will, since the idea of political in- 
corporation, as well as that of providing a common and equal 
confederate bond sustained by effective federal authority, 
between different cities, was rarely entertained even by the 
best Greek minds.^ We hear that he tried to summon at 
Athens a congress of deputies from all cities of Greece, the 
allies of Athens included;^ but the scheme could not be 
brought to bear, in consequence of the reluctance, noway 
surprising, of the Peloponnesians. Practically, the allies were 
not badly treated during his administration : and if among the 
other bad consequences of the prolonged war, they as well as 
Athens and all other Greeks come to suffer more and more, 
this depends upon causes with which he is not chargeable, and 
upon proceedings which departed altogether from his wise and 
sober calculations. Taking him altogether, with his powers of 
thought, speech, and action — his competence civil and military, 
in the council as well as in the field — his vigorous and cultivated 
intellect, and his comprehensive ideas of a community in 
pacific and many-sided development — his incorruptible public 
morality, caution, and firmness, in a country where all those 
qualities were rare, and the union of them in the same individual 
of course much rarer — we shall find him without a parallel 
throughout the whole course of Grecian history. 

Under the great mortality and pressure of sickness at x\thens, 
operations of war naturally languished ; while the enemies also, 
though more active, had but little success. A fleet of loo 
triremes with looo hoplites on board, was sent by the Lacede- 
monians under Knemus to attack Zakynthus, but accomplished 
nothing beyond devastation of the open parts of the island ; 
and then returned home. And it was shortly after this, towards 
the month of September, that the Ambrakiots made an attack 

^ Herodotus (i. 170) mentions that previous to the conquest of the twelve 
Ionic cities in Asia by Croesus, Thales had advised them to consolidate 
themselves all into one single city-government at Teos, and to reduce the 
existing cities to mere demes or constituent, fractional, municipalities — ras 
Sh &\\as ‘rr6kias oiKCOfievas fxrjSfU ^crerou vofilC^crdat Kardirep €i Srjjuoi 
It is remarkable to observe that Herodotus himself bestows his unqualified 
commendation on this idea. 

^ Plutarch, Perikles, c. 17. 
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Upon the Amphilochian town called Argos, situated on the 
southern coast of the Gulf of Ambrakia ; which town, as has 
been recounted in the preceding chapter, had been wrested 
from them two years before by the Athenians under Phormio 
and restored to the Amphilochians and Akarnanians. The 
Ambrakiots, as colonists and allies of Corinth, were at the 
same time animated by active enmity to the Athenian influence 
in Akarnania, and by desire to regain the lost town of Argos. 
Procuring aid from the Chaonians and some other Epirotic 
tribes, they marched against Argos, and after laying waste the 
territory, endeavoured to take the town by assault, but were 
repulsed and obliged to retire.^ This expedition appears to 
have impressed the Athenians with the necessity of a standing 
force to protect their interest in those parts ; so that in the 
autumn Phormio was sent with a squadron of twenty triremes 
to occupy Naupaktus (now inhabited by the Messenians) as a 
permanent naval station, and to watch the entrance of the 
Corinthian GulfV-^ ^Ve shall find in the events of the succeeding 
year ample confirmation of this necessity. 

Though the Peloponnesians were too inferior in maritime 
force to undertake formal war at sea against Athens, their 
single privateers, especially the Megarian privateers from the 
harbour of Nisrea, were active in injuring her commerce^ — and 
not merely the commerce of Athens, but also that of other 
neutral Greeks, without scruple or discrimination. Several 
merchantmen and fishing-vessels, with a considerable number 
of prisoners, w^rc thus captured.^ Such prisoners as fell into 
the hands of the Lacedemonians, — even neutral Greeks as 
well as Athenians, — were all put to death, and their bodies 
cast into clefts of the mountains. In regard to the neutrals, 
this capture was piratical, and the slaughter unwarrantably 
cruel, judged even by the received practice of the Greeks, 
deficient as that was on the score of humanity. But to dismiss 
these neutral prisoners, or to sell them as slaves, would have 
given publicity to a piratical capture and provoked the neutral 
towns ; so that the prisoners were probably slain as the best 
way of getting rid of them and thus suppressing evidence.^ 

1 Thucyd, ii, 68. ^ Thucyd. ii. 69. ^ Thucyd. iii. 51. 

Thucyd. ii. 67-69 ; Herodot. vii. 137. Respecting; the Lacedoemonian 
privateering during the Peloponnesian vi^ar, compare Thucyd. v. I15 : com- 
pare also Xenophon, ilellen. v, i. 29. 

^ Thucyd. ii. 67. Ol AaKedaijii6viot vTr'ijp^av, rovs ^/xirSpovs ot>s 4\a$ov 
*Adr}val(i}V Kal rwu iv dXKaart rrepl UeAoirSvvr^croy 7r\4ouras kito- 

KTelvavres Kal is (pdpayyas i<r$a\6vr€s. Udvras ydp 5^ kut* dpxds rod 
vohipLov Ol AaKeSaifxdyioi, dcovs \d0oi€y iv rp 6a\d(rcrriy us Tro\€(xlovs 
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Some of these Peloponnesian privateers ranged as far as the 
south-western coast of Asia Minor, where they found temporary 
shelter, and interrupted the trading-vessels from Phaseiis and 
Phoenicia to Athens ; to protect which the Athenians de- 
spatched in the course of the autumn a squadron of six triremes 
under Melesander. He was further directed to ensure the 
collection of the ordinary tribute from Athenian subject-allies, 
and probably to raise such contributions as he could elsewhere. 
In the prosecution of this latter duty, he undertook an expedi- 
tion from the sea-coast against one of the Lykian towns in the 
interior, but his attack was repelled with loss, and he himself 
slain. ^ 

An opportunity soon afforded itself to the Athenians of 
retaliating on Sparta for this cruel treatment of the maritime 
prisoners. In execution of the idea^ projected at the com- 
mencement of the war, the Lacedaemonians sent Aneristus and 
two others as envoys to Persia, for the purpose of soliciting 
from the Great King aids of money and troops against Athens ; 
the dissensions among the Greeks thus gradually* paving the 
way for him to regain his ascendency in the Hi^gean. Timagoras 
of Tegea, together with an Argeian named Pollis without any 
formal mission from his city, and the Corinthian Aristeus, 
accompanied them. As the sea was in the power of Athens, 
they travelled overland through Thrace to the Hellespont. 
Aristeus, eager to leave nothing untried for the relief of 
Potidsea, prevailed upon them to make application to Sitalkes, 
king of the Odrysian Thracians. That prince was then in 
alliance with Athens, and his son Sadokus had even received 
the grant of Athenian citizenship. Yet the envoys thought it 
possible not only to detach him from the Athenian alliance, 
but even to obtain from him an army to act against the Athenians 
and raise the blockade of Potideca. On being refused, they 
lastly applied to him for a safe escort to the banks of the 
Hellespont, in their way towards Persia. But Learchus and 
Ameiniades, then Athenian residents near the person of 
Sitalkes, had influence enough not only to cause rejection of 

di€(p6€ipov, Kul rous ju€Tk ^ AOr}vai<DU ^v/xTroKcfiodvras /cat rous fieO* 

kripwv. 

The Lacedaemonian admiral Alkidas slew all the prisoners taken on 
board merchantmen, off the coast of Ionia, in the ensuing year (Thucyd. iii. 
32). Even this was considered extremely rigoious, and excited strong 
remonstrance ; yet the mariners slain were not neutrals, but belonged to the 
subject-allies of Athens ; moreover Alkidas was in his flight, and obliged 
to make choice between killing his prisoners, or setting them free. 

^ Thucyd. ii. 69. 
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these requests, but also to induce Sadokus, as a testimony of 
zeal in his new character of Athenian citizen, to assist them in 
seizing the persons of Aristeus and his companions in their 
journey through Thrace. Accordingly the whole party were 
seized and conducted as prisoners to Athens, where they were 
forthwith put to death, without trial or permission to speak — 
and their bodies cast into rocky chasms, as a reprisal for the 
captured seamen slain by the Lacediemonians.^ 

Such revenge against Aristeus, the instigator of the revolt 
of Potidma, relieved the Athenians from a dangerous enemy ; 

^ Thucyd. ii. 67. Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Greece, vol. iii. ch. 20, p. 129) 
says that “ the envoys were sacrificed chiefly to give a decent colour to the 
baseness” of killing Aristeus, from whom the Athenians feared subsequent 
evil, ill consequence of his ability and active spirit. I do not think this is 
fairly contained ih the W’ords of Thucydides, fie puts in the foreground of 
Athenian motive, doubtless, fear from the future energy of Aristeus ; but if 
that had been the only motive, the Athenians would probably have slain 
him singly without the rest : they would hardly think it necessary to provide* 
themselves with any “decent colour” in the way that Dr. Thirlwall sug- 
gests. Thucydides names the special feeling of the Athenians against 
Aristeus (in my jiidgemcTit) chiefly in order to explain the extreme haste of 
the Athenian sentence of execution — av 0 r)ncp 6 v — SiKpirovs, &c. : they were 
under the influence of combined motives — /car, revenge, retaliation. 

I'hc envoys here slain were sons of Sperthies and Jiuhs, former Spartan 
heralds who had gone up to Xerxes at Susa to offer their heads as atone- 
ment for the previous conduct of the Spartans in killing the heralds of 
Darius*. Xerxes dismissed them unhurt, — so that the anger of Talthybius 
(the heroic progenitor of the family of heralds at Sparta) remained still 
unsatisfied : it was only satisfied by the death of their two sons now slain 
by the Athenians. The fact that the two persons now slain were sons of 
those two (Speithies and Bulis) who had previously gone to Susa to tender 
their lives, — is spoken of as a “ romantic and tragical coincidence.” But 
there surely is veiy little to wonder at. The functions of herald at Sparta 
weie the privilege of a particular gens or family : every herald therefore 
was ex offitio the son of a herald. Now when the LacedcUinonians, at the 
beginning of this l^eloponnesian war, were looking out for two members of 
the Heraldic Gens to send up to Susa, upon whom would they so naturally 
fix as upon the sons of those two men who had been to Susa before? These 
sons had doubtless heard their fathers talk a great deal about it — probably 
with interest and satisfaction, since -they derived great glory from the un- 
accepted offer of their lives in atonement. There was a paiticular reason 
why these tw'O men should be taken, in preference to any other heralds, to 
fulfil this dangerous mission : and doubtless when they perished in it, the 
religious imagination of the Lacedaemonians would group all the series of 
events as consummation of the judgement inflicted by Talthybius in his 
anger (Herodot. vii. 135 — ois Xk-yoven AaK€daifi 6 uioi), 

It appears that Aneristus, the herald here slain, had distinguished himself 
personally in that capture of fishermen on the coast of Peloponnesus by the 
Lacediemonians, for which the Athenians were now retaliating (Herodot. 
vii. 137). Though this passage of Herodotus is not clear, yet the sense 
here put upon it is the natural one — and clearer (in my judgement) than that 
which O. Muller would propose instead of it (Dorians, ii. p. 437). 
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and that blockaded city was now left to its fate. About mid- 
winter it capitulated, after a blockade of two years, and after 
going through the extreme of suffering from famine to such a 
degree, that some of those who died were even eaten by the 
survivors. In spite of such intolerable distress, the Athenian 
generals, Xenophon son of Euripides and his two colleagues, 
admitted them to favourable terms of capitulation — allowing 
the whole population and the Corinthian allies to retire freely, 
with a specified sum of money per head, as well as with one 
garment for each man and two for each woman — so that they 
found shelter among the Chalkidic townships in the neigh- 
bourhood. These terms were singularly favourable, consider- 
ing the desperate state of the city, which must very soon have 
surrendered at discretion. But the hardships, even of the 
army without, in the cold of winter, were very severe, and they 
had become thoroughly tired both of the duration and the 
expense of the siege. The cost to Athens had been not less 
than 2000 talents ; since the assailant force had never been 
lower than 3000 hoplites, during the entire two years of the 
siege, and for a portion of the time considerably greater — 
each hoplite receiving two drachmas per diem. The Athenians 
at home, when they learnt the terms of the capitulation, were 
displeased with the generals for the indulgence shown, — since 
a little additional patience would have constrained the city to 
surrender at discretion ; in which case the expense would have 
been partly made good by selling the prisoners as slaves — and 
Athenian vengeance probably gratified by putting the warriors 
to death. ^ A body of 1000 colonists were sent from Athens 
to occupy Potidiea and its vacant territory. ^ 

Two full years had now elapsed since the actual commence- 
ment of war by the attack of the Thebans on Platsea. Yet the 
Peloponnesians had accomplished no part of what they 
expected. They had not rescued Potidaea, nor had their 
twice-repeated invasion, although assisted by the unexpected 
disasters arising from the epidemic, as yet brought Athens to 
any sufficient humiliation — though perhaps the envoys which 
she had sent during the foregoing summer with propositions 
for peace (contrary to the advice of Perikles) may have 
produced an impression that she could not hold out long. At 
the same time the Peloponnesian allies had on their side 

^ Thucyd. ii. 70 ; iii. 17. However, the displeasure of the Athenians 
against the commanders cannot have been very serious, since Xenophon 
was appointed to command against the Chalkidians in the ensuing year. 

^ Diodor. xii. 46. 
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suffered little damage, since the ravages inflicted by the 
Athenian fleet on their coast may have been nearly com- 
pensated by the booty which their invading troops gained in 
Attica. Probably by this time the public opinion in Greece 
had contracted an unhappy familiarity with the state of war, so 
that nothing but some decisive loss and humiliation on one 
side at least, if not on both, would suffice to terminate it. In 
this third spring, the Peloponnesians did not repeat their 
annual march into Attica — deterred, partly, we may suppose, 
by fear of the epidemic yet raging there — but still more, by 
the strong desire of the Thebans to take their revenge on 
Plataea. 

To this ill-fated city, Archidamus marched forthwith at the 
head of the confederate army. No sooner had he entered and 
begun to lay waste the territory, than the Platiean heralds came 
forth to arrest his hand, and accosted him in the following 
terms : — ^“Archidamus, and ye men of Lacedoemon, ye act wrong 
and in a manner neither worthy of yourselves nor of your fathers, 
in thus invading the territory of Platsea. For the Lacedaemonian 
Pausanias son of Kleombrotus, after he had liberated Greece 
from the Persians, in conjunction with those Greeks who stood 
forward to bear their share of the danger, offered sacrifice to 
Zeus Eleutherius in the market-place of Plataea ; and there, in 
presence of all the allies, assigned to the Plataians their own 
city and territory to hold in full autonomy, so that none should 
invade them wrongfully or with a view to enslave them ; should 
such invasion occur, the allies present pledged themselves to 
stand forward with all their force as protectors. While your 
fathers made to us this grant in consideration of our valour 
and forwardness in that perilous emergency, ye are now doing 
the precise contrary : ye are come along with our worst enemies 
the Thebans to enslave us. And we on our side now adjure 
you, calling to witness the gods who sanctioned that oath, as 
well as your paternal and our local gods, not to violate the 
oath by doing wrong to the Platscan territory, but to let us live 
on in that autonomy which Pausanias guaranteed. 

Whereunto Archidamus replied — ‘‘Ye speak fairly, men of 
Platea, if your conduct shall be in harmony with your words. 
Remain autonomous yourselves, as Pausanias granted, and 
help us to liberate those other Greeks, who, after having shared 
in the same dangers and sworn the same oath along with you, 
have now been enslaved by the Athenians. It is for their 
liberation and that of the other Greeks that this formidable 
^ Thucyd. ii. 71, 72. 
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outfit of war has been brought forth. Pursuant to your oaths, 
ye ought by rights, and we now invite you, to take active part 
in this object. But if ye cannot act thus, at least remain quiet, 
conformably to the summons which we have already sent to 
you. Enjoy your own territory, and remain neutral — receiving 
both parties as friends, but neither party for warlike purposes. 
With this we shall be satisfied.” 

The reply of Archidamus discloses by allusion a circumstance 
which the historian had not before directly mentioned ; that the 
Lacedmmonians had sent a formal summons to the Plataeans to 
renounce their alliance with Athens and remain neutral. At 
what time this took place, ^ we know not, but it marks the 
peculiar sentiment attaching to the town. But the Platfeans 
did not comply with the invitation thus repeated. The heralds, 
having returned for instructions into the city, bi ought back for 
answer, that compliance was impossible, without the consent 
of the Athenians, since their wives and families were now 
harboured at Athens : besides, if they should profess neutrality, 
and admit both parties as friends, the Thebans might again 
make an attempt to surprise their city. In reply to their 
scruples, Archidamus again addressed them — “Well then — 
hand over your city and houses to us Lacediiemonians : mark 
out the boundaries of your territory : specify the number of 
your fruit-trees, and all your other property which admits of 
being numbered ; and then retire whithersoever ye choose, as 
long as the war continues. As soon as it is over, we will restore 
to you all that we have received — in the interim we will hold 
it in trust, and keep it in cultivation, and pay you such an 
allowance as shall suffice for your wants.” 

The proposition now made was so fair and tempting, that the 
general body of the Plat?eans were at first inclined to accept it, 
provided the Athenians would acc^uiesce. They obtained from 
Archidamus a truce long enough to enable them to send envoy.s 
to Athens. After communication with the Athenian assembly, 
the envoys returned to Plataea bearing the following answer — 

“ Men of Platsea, the Athenians say they have never yet per- 
mitted you to be wronged since the alliance first began, — nor 
will they now betray you, but will help you to the best of their 
power. And they adjure you, by the oaths wfiiich your fathers 
swore to them, not to depart in any way from the alliance.” 

^ This previous summons is again alluded to afterwards, on occasion of 
the slaughter of the Platx^an prisoners (iii. 68); JiJrr t6v re &\\oy 
vov ^^lovv See. 

® Thucyd. ii. 73, 74. 
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This message awakened in the bosoms of the Platfeans the 
full force of ancient and tenacious sentiment. They resolved 
to maintain, at all cost, and even to the extreme of ruin, if 
necessity should require it, their union with Athens. It was 
indeed impossible that they could do otherwise (considering 
the position of their wives and families) without the consent of 
the Athenians. Though we cannot wonder that the latter 
refused consent, we may yet remark, that, in their situation, 
a perfectly generous ally might well have granted it. For the 
forces of Platxa counted for little as a portion of the aggregate 
strength of Athens ; nor could the Athenians possibly protect 
it against the superior land-force of their enemies. In fact, so 
hopeless was the attempt, that they never even tried, throughout 
the whole course of the long subsequent blockade. 

The final refusal of the Plataeans was proclaimed to Archi- 
damus by word of mouth from the walls, since it was not 
thought safe to send out any messenger. As soon as the 
Spartan prince heard the answer, he prepared for hostile opera- 
tions, — apparently with very sincere reluctance, attested in the 
following invocation emphatically pronounced : — 

“Ye Gods and Heroes, who hold the Plateean territory, be 
ye my witnesses, that we have not in the first instance wrong- 
fully — not until these Platieans have first renounced the oaths 
binding on all of us — invaded this territory, in which our 
fathers defeated the Persians after prayers to you, and which 
ye granted as propitious for Greeks to fight in : nor shall wc 
commit wrong in what we may do further, for we have taken 
pains to tender reasonable terms, but without success. Be ye 
now consenting parties : may those who are beginning the 
wrong receive punishment for it — may those who are aiming to 
inflict penalty righteously, obtain their object.’^ 

It was thus that Archidamus, in language delivered probably 
under the walls, and within hearing of the citizens who manned 
them, endeavoured to conciliate the gods and heroes of that 
town which he was about to ruin and depopulate. The whole 
of this preliminary debate,^ so strikingly and dramatically set 
forth by Thucydides, illustrates the respectful reluctance with 
which the Lacedaemonians first brought themselves to assail 
this scene of the glories of their fathers. What deserves remark 
is, that their direct sentiment attaches itself, not at all to the 
Platoean people, but only to the Plataean territory. It is purely 
local, though it becomes partially transferred to the people, as 
tenants of this spot, by secondary association. We see, indeed, 

^ Thucyd. ii. 71-75. 
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that nothing but the long-standing antipathy of the Thebans 
induced Archidamus to undertake the enterprise ; for the con- 
quest of Plataea was of no avail towards the main objects of 
the war, though the exposed situation of the town caused it to 
be crushed between the two great contending forces in Greece. 

Archidamus now commenced the siege forthwith, in full 
hopes that his numerous army, the entire strength of the Pelo- 
ponnesian confederacy, would soon capture a place, of no great 
size, and probably not very well fortified — yet defended by a 
resolute garrison of 400 native citizens, with eighty Athenians.^ 
There was no one else in the town, except no female slaves 
for cooking. The fruit-trees, cut down in laying waste the 
cultivated land, sufficed to form a strong palisade all round the 
tOAvn, so as completely to enclose the inhabitants. Next, Arcbi- 
damus, having abundance of timber near at hand in the forests 
of Kithaeron, began to erect a mound against a portion of the 
town wall, so as to be able to scale it by an inclined plane, and 
thus take the place by assault. Wood, stones, and earth, were 
piled up in a vast heap — cross palings of wood being carried 
on each side of it, in parallel lines at right angles to the town 
wall, for the purpose of keeping the loose mass of materials 
between them together. For seventy days and as many nights 
did the army labour at this work, without any intermission, 
taking turns for food and repose ; and through such unremitting 
assiduity, the mound approached near to the height of the 
town wall. But as it gradually mounted up, the Platceans were 
not idle on their side : they constructed an additional wall of 
wood, which they planted on the top of their own town wall so 
as to heighten the part in contact with the enemy’s mound ; 
sustaining it by brickwork behind, for which the neighbouring 
houses furnished materials. PTides, raw as well as dressed, 
were suspended in front of it, in order to protect the workmen 
against missiles, and the wood-work against fire-carrying arrows. - 
And as the besiegers still continued heaping up materials, to 
raise their mound to the height even of this recent addition, 
the Platasans met them by breaking a hole in the lower part 
of their town wall, and pulling in the earth from the lower 
portion of the mound ; which then fell in at the top, and left 
a vacant space near the wall. This the besiegers filled up by 
letting down quantities of stiff clay rolled up in wattled reeds, 
which could not be pulled away in the same manner. Again, 
the Plataeans dug a subterranean passage from the interior of 
their town to the ground immediately under the mound, and 
^ Thucyd. iii. 68. ^ Thucyd. ii. 75. 
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thus carried away unseen its earthy foundation ; so that the 
besiegers saw their mound continually sinking down, in spite 
of fresh additions at the top — yet without knowing the reason. 
Nevertheless it was plain that these stratagems would be in the 
end ineffectual, and the Platreans accordingly built a new portion 
of town wall in the interior, in the shape of a crescent, taking 
its start from the old town wall on each side of the mound. 
The besiegers were thus deprived of all benefit from the mound, 
assuming it to be successfully completed ; since when they had 
marched over it, there stood in front of them a new town wall 
requiring to be carried in like manner. 

Nor was this the only method of attack employed. Archi- 
damus further brought up battering engines, one of which 
greatly shook and endangered the additional height of wall 
built by the Platneans against the mound; while otheis were 
brought to bear on different portions of the circuit of the town 
wall. Against these new assailants, various means of defence 
were used. The defenders on the walls let down ropes, got 
hold of the head of the approaching engine, and pulled it by 
main force out of the right line, either upwards or sideways ; 
or they prepared heavy wooden beams on the wall, each attached 
at both ends by long iron chains to two poles projecting at 
right angles from the wall, by means of which poles it was 
raised and held aloft : so that at the proper moment when the 
battering machine approached the wall, the chain was suddenly 
let go, and the beam fell down with great violence directly upon 
the engine, breaking off its projecting beak.^ However rude 
these defensive processes may seem, they were found effective 
against the besiegers, who saw themselves, at the close of three 
months’ unavailing efforts, obliged to renounce the idea of 
taking the town in any other way than by the process of blockade 
and famine — a process alike tedious and costly.'^ 

Before they would incur so much inconvenience, however, 
they had recourse to one further stratagem — that of trying to 
set the town on fire. From the height of their mound, they 
threw down large quantities of fagots, partly into the space 
between the mound and the newly-built crescent wall — partly, 
as far as they could reach, into other parts of the city : pitch 
and other combustibles were next added, and the whole mass 
set on fire. The conflagration was tremendous, such as had 

^ The various expedients, such as those here described, employed both 
for offence and defence in the ancient sieges, are noticed and discussed in 
-Tneas Poliorketic. c. 33 secj, 

2 Thucyd. ii. 76. 
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never been before seen : a large portion of the town became 
unapproachable, and the whole of it narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion. Nothing could have preserved it, had the wind been 
rather more favourable. There was indeed a further story of 
an opportune thunder-storm coming to extinguish the flames, 
which Thucydides does not seem to credit.^ In spite of much 
partial damage, the town remained still defensible, and the 
spirit of the inhabitants unsubdued. 

There now remained no other resource except to build a 
wall of circumvallation round Platsea, and trust to the slow 
process of famine. The task was distributed in suitable frac- 
tions among the various confederate cities, and completed 
about the middle of September, a little before the autumnal 
equinox.2 Two distinct walls were constructed, with sixteen 
feet of intermediate space all covered in, so as to look like one 
very thick wall. There were moreover two ditches, out of 
which the bricks for the wall had been taken — one on the 
inside towards Plattea, and the other on the outside against any 
foreign relieving force. The interior covered space between 
the walls was intended to serve as permanent quarters for the 
troops left on guard, consisting half of Boeotians and half of 
Peloponnesians.^ 

At the same time that Archidamus began the siege of Platsea, 
the Athenians on their side despatched a force of 2000 hoplites 
and 200 horsemen to the Chalkidic peninsula, under Xeno[)hon 
son of Euripides (with two colleagues), the same who had 
granted so recently the capitulation of Potidsea. It was neces- 
sary doubtless to convoy and establish the new colonists who 
were about to occupy the deserted site of Potidaea. Moreover, 

^ Thiicyd. ii. 77. 

^ Thucyd. ii. jS. Ka\ nav i^eipyaaro itepX *ApKTovpov ^TTiToAay, 

&c., at the period of the year when the star Arclurus rises immediately 
before vsunrise — that is, some time between the I2lh and 17th of September : 
see Goller’s note on the passage. Thucydides does not often give any fixed 
marks to discriminate the various peiiods of the year, as we find here done. 
The Greek months were all lunar months, or nominally so : the names of 
months, as well as the practice of intercalation to rectify the calendar, 
varied from city to city ; so tliat if Thucydides had specified the day of the 
Attic month boedromion (instead of specifying the ii«;ing of Aicturus) on 
which this work uas finished, many of his readers w^ould not have distinctly 
understood him. Hippocrates also, in indications of time for medical 
purposes, employs the appearance of Arcturus and other stais. 

* Thucyd. li. 78 ; iii. 21. P'rom this description of the double wall and 
covered quarters provided for what was foreknown as a long blockade, we 
may understand the sufferings of the Athenian troops (who probably had no 
double w'all) in the two years’ blockade of Potida'a — and their readiness to 
grant an easy capitulation to the besieged ; see a few pages above. 
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the general had acquired some knowledge of the position and 
parties of the Chalkidic towns, and hoped to be able to act 
against them with effect. He first invaded the territory belong- 
ing to the Bottioean town of Spartokis, not without hopes that 
the city itself would be betrayed to him by intelligences within. 
But this was prevented by the arrival of an additional force 
from Olynthus, partly hoplites, partly peltasts. Such peltasts, 
a species of troops between heavy-armed and light-armed, 
furnished with a pelta (or light shield) and short spear or 
javelin, appear to have taken their rise among these Chalkidic 
Greeks, being equipped in a manner half Greek and half 
Thracian : we shall find them hereafter much improved and 
turned to account by some of the ablest Grecian generals. 
The Chalkidic hoplites are generally of inferior merit : on the 
other hand, their cavalry and their peltasts are very good. In 
the action which now took place under the walls of Spartolus, 
the Athenian hoplites defeated those of the enemy, but their 
cavalry and their light troops were completely worsted by the 
Chalkidic. These latter, still further strengthened by the arrival 
of fresh peltasts from Olynthus, ventured even to attack the 
Athenian hoplites, who thought it prudent to fall back upon 
the two companies left in reserve to guard the baggage. During 
this retreat they were harassed by the Chalkidic horse and 
light-armed, who retired when the Athenians turned upon them, 
but attacked them on all sides when on their march, and 
employed missiles so effectively that the retreating hoplites 
could no longer maintain a steady order, but took to flight and 
sought refuge at Potidsea. Four hundred and thirty hoplites, 
near one-fourth of the whole force, together with all three 
generals, perished in this defeat, while the expedition returned 
in dishonour to Athens.^ 

In the western parts of Greece, the arms of Athens and her 
allies were more successful. The Ambrakiots, exasperated by 
their repulse from the Amphilochian Argos, during the preced- 
ing year, had been induced to conceive new and larger plans 
of aggression against both the Akarnanians and Athenians. In 
concert with their mother-city Corinth, where they obtained 
warm support, they prevailed upon the Lacedaemonians to take 
part in a simultaneous attack of Akarnania, by land as well as 
by sea, which would prevent the Akarnanians from concen- 
trating their forces in any one point, and would put each of their 
townsliips upon an isolated self-defence; so that all of them 
might be overpowered in succession, and detached, together 
^ Thucyd. ii. 79. 
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with Kephallenia and Zakynthus (Zante), from the Athenian 
alliance. The fleet of Phormio at Naupaktus, consisting only 
of twenty triremes, was accounted incompetent to cope with a 
Peloponnesian fleet such as might be fitted out at Corinth. 
There was even some hope that the important station at Nau- 
paktus might itself be taken, so as to expel the Athenians 
completely from those parts. 

The scheme of operations now projected was far more com- 
prehensive than anything which the war had yet afforded. The 
land-force of the Ambrakiots, together with their neighbours 
and fellow-colonists the Leukadians and Anaktorians, assembled 
near their own city ; while their maritime force was collected 
at Leukas, on the Akarnanian coast. The force at Ambrakia 
was joined, not only by Knemus, the Laced.Tmonian admiral, 
with looo Peloponnesian hoplites, who found means to cross 
over from Peloponnesus, eluding the vigilance of Phormio — but 
also by a numerous body of Epirotic and Macedonian auxiliaries, 
collected even from the distant and northernmost tribes. A 
thousand Chaonians were present, under the command of 
Photyus and Nikanor, two annual chiefs chosen from the regal 
gens. Neither this tribe, nor the Thesprotians who came along 
with them, acknowledged any hereditary king. The Molossians 
and Atintanes, who also joined the force, were under Sabylin- 
thus, regent on behalf of the young prince Tharypas. There 
came, besides, the Parauxi, from the banks of the river Aous, 
under their king Oroedus, together with looo Oreslre, a tribe 
rather Macedonian than Epirot, sent by their king Antiochiis. 
Even king Perdikkas, though then nominally in alliance wfith 
Athens, sent looo of his Macedonian subjects, who however 
arrived too late to be of any use,^ This large and diverse body 
of Epirotic invaders, a new phenomenon in Grecian history, 
and got together doubtless by' the hopes of plunder, proves the 
extensive relations of the tribes of the interior with the city of 
Ambrakia — a city destined to become in later days the capital 
of the Epirotic king Pyrrhus. 

It had been concerted that the Peloponnesian fleet from 
Corinth should join that already assembled at Leukas, and act 
upon the coast of Akarnania at the same time that the land-force 
marched into that territory. But Knemus, finding the land- 
force united and ready near Ambrakia, deemed it unnecessary 
to await the fleet from Corinth, and marched straight into 
Akarnania, through Limnxa, a frontier village territory belong- 
ing to the Amphilochian Argos. He directed his march upon 
^ Thucyd. ii. 8o. 
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Stratus — an interior town, the chief place in Akarnania — the 
capture of which would be likely to carry with it the surrender 
of the rest ; especially as the Akarnanians, distracted by the 
presence of the ships at Leukas, and alarmed by the large body 
of invaders on their frontier, did not dare to leave their own 
separate homes, so that Stratus was left altogether to its own 
citizens. Nor was Phormio, though they sent an urgent mes- 
sage to him, in any condition to help them ; since he could not 
leave Naupaktus unguarded, when the large fleet from Corinth 
was known to be approaching. Under such circumstances, 
Knemus and his army indulged confident hopes of overpower- 
ing Stratus without difficulty. They marched in three divisions : 
the Epirots in the centre — the Leukadians and Anaktorians on 
the right — the Peloponnesians and Ambrakiots, together with 
Knemus himself, on the left. So little expectation was enter- 
tained of resistance, that these three divisions took no pains to 
keep near, or even in sight of each other. Both the Greek 
divisions, indeed, maintained a good order of march, and kept 
proper scouts on the look-out ; but the Epirots advanced with- 
out any care or order ; especially the Chaonians, who formed 
the van. These men, accounted the most warlike of all the 
Epirotic tribes, were so full of conceit and rashness, that when 
they approached near to Stratus, they would not halt to 
encamp and assail the place conjointly with the Greeks ; but 
marched along with the other Epirots right forwaid to the town, 
intending to attack it single-handed, and confident that they 
should carry it at the first assault before the Greeks came up, 
so that the entire glory would be theirs. The Stratians watched 
and profited by this imprudence. Planting ambuscades in 
convenient places, and suffering the Epirots to approach without 
suspicion near to the gates, they then suddenly sallied out and 
attacked them, while the troops in ambuscade rose up and 
assailed them at the same time. The Chaonians who formed 
the van, thus completely surprised, were routed with great 
slaughter ; while the other Epirots fled, after but little resistance. 
So much had they hurried forward in advance of their Greek 
allies, that neither the right nor the left division were aware of 
the battle, until the flying barbarians, hotly pursued by the 
Akarnanians, made it known to them. The two divisions then 
joined, protected the fugitives, and restrained further pursuit — 
the Stratians declining to come to hand-combat with them until 
the other Akarnanians should arrive. They seriously annoyed 
the forces of Knemus, however, by distant slinging, in which 
the Akarnanians were pre-eminently skilful. Knemus did not 
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choose to persist in his attack under such discouraging circum- 
stances. As soon as night arrived, so that there was no longer 
any fear of slingers, he retreated to the river Anapuo, a distance 
of between nine and ten miles. Well aware that the news of the 
victory would attract other Akarnanian forces immediately to 
the aid of Stratus, he took advantage of the arrival of his own 
Akarnanian allies from Qilniadae (the only town in the country 
which was attached to the Lacedicmonian interest) and sought 
shelter near their city. From thence his troops dispersed, and 
returned to their respective homes. ^ 

Meanwhile the Peloponnesian fleet from Corinth, which had 
been destined to co-operate with Knemus off the coast of Akar- 
nania, had found diflic ulties in its passage alike unexpected and 
insuperable. Mustering forty-seven triremes of Corinth, Sikyon, 
and other places, wuth a body of soldiers on board and with 
accompanying store-vessels — it departed from the harbour of 
Corinth and made its way along the northern coast of Achaia. 
Its commanders, not intending to meddle with Phormio and his 
twenty &hi])s at Naupaktus, never imagined that he would ven- 
ture to attack a number so greatly superior. The triremes were 
accordingly fitted out more as transports for numerous soldiers 
than with any view to naval combat — and with little attention 
to the choice of skilful rowers.*-^ 

Except in the combat near Korkyra, and there only partially 
— the Peloponnesians had never yet made actual trial of 
Athenian maritime efliciency, at the point of excellence which 
it had now reached. Themselves retaining the old unimproved 
mode of fighting and of working ships at sea, they had no 
practical idea of the degree to which it had been superseded 
by Athenian training. Among the Athenians, on the contrary, 
not only the seamen generally had a confirmed feeling of 
their own superiority — but Phormio especially, the ablest 
of all their captains, always familiarised his men with the 
conviction, that no Peloponnesian fleet, be its number ever 
so great, could possibly contend against them with success.^ 

^ Thucyd. ii. 82 ; Diodor. xii. 48. 

^ Thucyd. ii. 83, ovx ws aWa (rrpariwriKciirepov TrapearKcv- 

aapLhoL : compare the speech of Knemus, c. 87. The unskilluhiess of the 
rowers is noticed (c. 84). 

^ Thucyd. ii. 88. 'irp6r€pov fikj/ yhp del ahro7s (Phormio) Aral 

rrpoirap€(rK€ua^€ Tas yvwuas, u)S ov^iy avTois 'n'X^Bos Viwy roarovroy, f)y 
iiri'TrXeri, '6 ri ovx virofji,€ver^oy avrois /cal 01 crrpariMTai iK ttoWov iy 

tr<p'icriv avrois r))v kliwaiv ravrrjy elXri^eorayf pirideya 0 x ^0 y *A07jyaiot 
iiyres JleXoTr oyyijcrlwy yeHy t/iroxwpct 

This passage is not only remarkable as it conveys the striking persuasion 
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Accordingly the Corinthian admirals, Machaon and his two 
colleagues, were surprised to observe that Phormio with his 
small Athenian squadron, instead of keeping safe in Naupaktus, 
was moving in parallel line with them and watching their pro- 
gress until they should get out of the Corinthian Gulf into the 
more open sea. Having advanced along the northern coast of 
Peloponnesus as far as Ratrae in Achaia, they then altered their 
course, and bore to the north- w’-est in order to cross over towards 
the A^tolian coast, in their way to Akarnania. In doing this, 
however, they perceived that Phormio w^as bearing down upon 
them from Chalkis and the mouth of the river Euenus ; and 
they now discovered for the first time that he was going to 
attack them. Disconcerted by the incident, and not inclined 
for a naval combat in the wide and open sea, they altered their 
plan of passage, returned to the coast of Peloponnesus, and 
brought to for the night at some point near to Rhium, the 
narrowest breadth of the strait. Their bringing to was a mere 
feint intended to deceive Phormio and induce him to go back 
for the night to his own coast : for during the course of the 
night, they left their station, and tried to get across the breadth 
of the Gulf, where it was near the strait and comparatively 
narrow, before Phormio could come down upon them. And if 
the Athenian captain had really gone back to take night-station 
on his own coast, they would probably have got across to the 
^tolian or northern coast without any molestation in the wide 
sea. But he watched their movements closely, kept the sea all 
night, and was thus enabled to attack them in mid-channel, 
even during the shorter passage near the strait, at the first dawn 
of morning.^ On seeing his approach, the Corinthian admirals 

entertained by the Athenians of their own naval superiority, but also as it 
disclo'^es the frank and intimate communication between the Athenian 
captain and his seamen — so strongly pervading and determining the feelings 
of the latter. Compare what is told respecting the Syracusan Hermokrates, 
Xenoph. Hellen i, i, 30. 

^ Thucyd. ii. 83. *E 7 r€t 51 ) /xevroi avriTtapaTtK^ovras re €<Ji'p(cv avrovs (that 

is, when the Corinthians saw the Athenian ships) rraph. yrjy arepwv icopLiCojii- 
pccVf KaX iK narp(vv rrjs 'Axaias Trphs r^u &vrnr€pas ^Tr€ipov hia^ctWdvruv 
iirl ^AKapvav'ias KurelBov rovs *A97}uaiovs hnh ri)S Xa\KlBas Kal tov Euijrov 
‘jTorafnov TrpotrTrXeopras cr^iari, KaX ovk %\aBov vvfcrhs v(l>opi.ii(rdfJL€Uoi, 
ofircD ayayKaCovrai vaviiax^'iv Kara iJ.4aov rhv vopOinSv. 

There is considerable difficulty in clearly understanding what was here 
done, especially what is meant by the words ohK $\aOop vvKrhs v^op/xierdpLe- 
yot, which words the Scholiast construed as if the nominative case to iXaOov 
were 01 *Adr}yaioi, whereas the natural structure of the sentence, as well as 
the probaliilities of fact, lead the best commentators to consider 01 ITfAo- 
irovy'f}aioi as the nominative case to that verb. The remark of the Scholiast, 
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ranged their triremes in a circle with the prows outwards — like 
the spokes of a wheel. The circle was made as large as it could 

however, shows us, that the difficulty of understanding the sentence dates 
from ancient times. 

Dr. Arnold (whose explanation is adopted by Poppo and Goller) says, 
“The two fleets were moving paiallel to one another along the opposite 
shores of the Corinthian Gulf. But even when they had sailed out of the 
stiait at Rhium, the opposite shores were still so near, that the Pelo- 
ponnesians hoped to cross over without opposition, if they could so far 
deceive the Athenians as to the spot where they brought to for the night, 
as to induce them either to stop too soon, or to advance too far, that they 
might not be exactly opposite to them to intercept the passage. If they 
could lead the Athenians to think that they meant to advance in the night 
beyond Patrae, the Athenian fleet was likely to continue its own course 
along the northern shore to be ready to intercept them when they should 
endeavour to urn across to Acarnania. But the Athenians, aware that they 
had stopped at Patrie, stopped themselves at Chalkis, instead of proceeding 
farther to the westward ; and thus were so nearly opposite to them, that the 
Peloponnesians had not time to get more than half way across, before they 
found themselves encountered by their watchful enemy. 

This explanation seems to me not satisfactory, nor does it take account 
of all the facts of the case. The first belief of the Peloponnesians was, that 
Phormio would not dare to attack them at all : accordingly, having arrived 
at Patrse, they stretched from thence across the Gulf to the mouth of the 
Euenus — the natural way of proceeding according to ancient navigation — 
going in the direction of Akarnania {iirl " hKapvavias). While they were 
thus stretching across, they perceived Phormio bearing down upon them 
fiom the Euenus : this was a surprise to them ; and as they wished to avoid 
a battle in the mid-channel, they desisted from proceeding farther that day, 
in hopes to be able to deceive Phormio in respect of their night-station. 
They made a feint of taking night-station on the shore between Patioe and 
Rhium, near the narrow part of the strait ; but, in reality, they “ slipped 
anchor and put to sea during the night ” (as Mr. Bloomfield says), in hopes 
of getting across the shorter passage under favour of darkness, before 
Phormio could come upon them. That they must have done this is proved 
by the fact, that the subsequent battle was fought on the morrow in the 
mid-channel very little after daybreak (we learn this from what Thucydides 
says about the gulf-breeze, for which Phormio waited before he ^^ould 
commence his attack — avafxivoDV re TrepitTrAex, Kal eiuBei fiyveadai iirl 
r^v €0}). If Phormio had returned to Chalkis, they would probably have 
succeeded ; but he must have kept the sea all night, which would be the 
natural proceeding of a vigilant captain determined not to let the Pelo- 
ponnesians get across without fighting : so that he was upon them in the 
mid-channel immediately after day broke. 

Putting all the statements of Thucydides together, we may be convinced 
that this is the way in which the facts occurred. But of the precise sense 
of iKpopfjLtadjuLeyoiy I confess I do not feel certain : Ilaack says it means 
“clam appellere ad littus,” but here, I think, that sense will not do: for 
the Peloponnesians did not wish, and could indeed hardly hope, to conceal 
from Phormio the spot where they brought to for the night, and to make 
him suppose that they brought to at some point of the shore west of Patrai, 
when in reality they passed the night in Patra; — which is what Dr. Arnold 
supposes. The shore west of Patroe makes a bend to the south-west (forming 
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be without leaving opportunity to the Athenian assailing ships 
to practise the manoeuvre of the diekplus,^ and the interior 
space was sufficient not merely for the store-vessels, but also for 
five chosen triremes, who were kept as a reserve to dart out when 
required through the intervals between the outer triremes. 

In this position they were found and attacked shortly after 
daybreak by Phormio, who bore down upon them with his 
ships in single file, all admirable sailers, and his own ship 
leading ; all being strictly forbidden to attack until he should 

the Gulf of Patras), so that the distance from the northern (or yEtolian 
and Akarnanian) side of the Gulf becomes for a considerable time longer 
and longer, and the Peloponnesians would thus impose upon themselves a 
longer crossing, increasing the difficulty of getting over without a battle. 
But v<popiJLi(T(i/jL€Poi may reasonably be supposed to mean (especially in con- 
junction with ovK IsKadov) “taking up a simulated or imperfect night- 
station,” in which they did not really intend to stay all night, and which 
could be quitted at short notice and with ease. The preposition inro in 
composition would thus have the sense not of secrecy {clam) but of sham- 
perjormanccy or of mere going through the forms of an act for the purpose 
of making a false impression (like ^o<pep€iy, Xenoph. Hell. iv. 72). 
Mr. Bloomfield proposes conjecturally meaning “that the 

Peloponnesians slipped their anchors in the night.” I place no faith in 
the conjecture, but I believe him to be quite right in supposing, that 
the Peloponnesians did actually slip their anchors in the night. 

Another point remains to be adverted to. The battle took place Karh. 
fxiaovrhv TropQix6v. Now we need not understand this expression to allude 
to the narrowest part of the sea, or the strait, strictly and precisely ; that 
is the line of seven stadia between Rhium and Antirrhium. But I think 
we must understand it to mean a portion of sea not far westward of the 
strait, where the breadth, though greater than that of the strait itself, is yet 
not so great as it becomes in the line drawn northward from Patra?. We 
cannot understand Trop9p.6s (as Mr. Bloomfield and Poppo do — see the note 
of the latter on the Scholia) to mean trajectiis simply — that is to say, the 
passage across even the widest portion of the Gulf of Patras : nor does 
the passage cited out of c. S6 require us so to understand it. TlopQpLos m 
Thucydides means a strait, or narrow crossing of sea, and Poppo himself 
admits that Thucydides always uses it so : nor would it he reasonable to 
believe that he would call the line of sea across the Gulf, from Patrm to the 
mouth of the Euenus, a tropQix6s. See the note of Goller on this point. 

^ Thucyd. ii. 86. ph] didoyres dieKwXovy, The great object of the fast- 
sailing Athenian trireme was, to drive its beak against some weak part 
of the adversary’s ship ; the stern, the side, or the oars — not against the 
beak, which was strongly constructed as well for defence as for offence. 
The Athenian therefore, rowing through the intervals of the adversary’s 
line, and thus getting in their rear, turned rapidly, and got the opportunity, 
before the ship of the adversary could change its position, of striking it 
either in the stern or some weak part. Such a manoeuvre was called the 
dlekplus. The success of it of course depended upon the extreme rapidity 
and precision of the movements of the Athenian vessel, so superior in this 
respect to its adversary, not only in the better construction of the ship, but 
the excellence of rowers and steersmen. 
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give the signal. He rowed swiftly round the Peloponnesian 
circle, nearing the prows of their ships as closely as he could, 
and making constant semblance of being about to come to 
blows. Partly from the intimidating effect of this manoeuvre, 
altogether novel to the Peloponnesians — partly from the natural 
difficulty, well known to Phormio, of keeping every ship in its 
exact stationary position — the order of the circle, both within 
and without, presently became disturbed. It was not long 
before a new ally came to his aid, on which he calculated, 
postponing his actual attack until this favourable incident 
occurred. The strong land-breeze out of the Gulf of Corinth, 
always wont to begin shortly after daybreak, came do^vn upon 
the Peloponnesian fleet with its usual vehemence, at a moment 
when the steadiness of their order was already somewhat giving 
way ; and forced their ships more than ever out of proper rela- 
tion one to the other. The triremes began to run foul of each 
other, or became entangled with the store-vessels : so that in 
every ship the men on board were obliged to keep pushing off 
their neighbours on each side with poles — not without loud 
clamour and mutual reproaches, which prevented both the 
orders of the captain, and the cheering sound or song whereby 
the keleust^s animated the rowers and kept them to time, from 
being audible. Moreover, the fresh breeze had occasioned 
such a swell, that these rowers, unskilful under all circum- 
stances, could not get their oars clear of the water, and the 
pilots thus lost command over their vessels.^ The critical 

^ See Dr. Arnold’s note upon this passage of Thucydides, respecting the 
Keleustes and his functions : to the passages which he indicates as reference, 
I will add two more of Plautus, Mercat, iv. 2, 5, and Asinaria, iii. 1,15. 

When we conceive the structure of an ancient trireme, we shall at once 
see, first, how essential tlie keleustes was, to keep the rowers in harmonious 
action — next, how immense the difference must have been between prac- 
tised and unpractised rowers. The trireme had, in all, 170 rowers, dis- 
tributed into three tiers. The upper tier, called Thranitse, were sixty-two 
in number, or thirty-one on each side : the middle tier, or Zygitse, as well 
as the lowest tier, or Thalamitrs, were each fifty-four in number, or twenty- 
seven on each side. Besides these, there were belonging to each trireme 
a certain number, seemingly about thirty, of supplementary oars {kcottui 
tr^piv^cf)^ to be used by the epibatse, or soldiers serving on board, in case of 
rowers being killed, or oars broken. Each tier of rowers was distributed 
along the whole length of the vessel, from head to stern, or at least along 
the greater part of it ; but the seats of the higher tiers were not placed in 
the exact perpendicular line above the lower. Of course the oars of the 
thranitm, or uppermost tier, were the longest ; those of the thalamitce, or 
lowest tier, the shortest : those of the zygitm, of a length between the two. 
Each oar was rowed only by one man. The thranitce, as having the longest 
oars, were most hardly worked and most highly paid. What the length of 
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moment was now come, and Phormio gave the signal for attack. 
He first drove against and disabled one of the admiral’s ships 
— his comrades next assailed others with equal success — so that 
the Peloponnesians, confounded and terrified, attempted hardly 
any resistance, but broke their order and sought safety in flight. 
They fled partly to Patiw, partly to Dyme, in Achaia, pursued 
by the Athenians ; who with scarcely the loss of a man, captured 
twelve triremes — carried away almost the entire crews, — and 
sailed off with them to Molykreium or Antirrhium, the northern 
cape at the narrow mouth of the Corinthian Gulf, opposite to 
the corresponding cape called Rhium in Achaia. Plaving 
erected at Antirrhium a trophy for the victory, dedicating one 
of the captive triremes to Poseidon, they returned to Naupak- 
tus ; while the Peloponnesian ships sailed along the shore from 
Patrae to Kyllene, the j)rincipal port in the territory of Elis. 
They were here soon afterwards joined by Knemus, who passed 
over with his squadron from Leukas.^ 

These two incidents, just recounted, with their details — the 
the oars was, belonging to cither tier, we do not know ; but some of the 
supplementnry oars appear to have been about fifteen feet in length. 

What is here stated, appears to be pretty well ascertained, chielly from 
the inscriptions discovered at Athens a few yeais ago, so full of information 
respecting the Athenian marine, — and fiom the instructive commentary 
appended to these inscriptions by M. Boeckh, Seewesen der Athener, ch. 
ix. pp. 94, 104, 1 15. But there is a great deal still respecting the equipment 
of an ancient trireme unascertained and disputed. 

Now theic was nothing but the voice of the keleustes to keep these 170 
rowers all to good time with their strokes. With oars of different length, 
and so many rowers, this must have been no easy mailer ; and apparently 
quite impossible, unless the rowers weie trained to act together. The 
difference between those who weie so trained and those who weie not, must 
have been immense. (Comi)arc Xenophon, (Economic, viii. 8.) We may 
imagine the difference between the ships of Pliormio and those of his 
enemies, and the difficulty of the latter in contending with the swell of the 
sea — when we read this descri[)tion cf the ancient trireme. 

About 200 men, that is to say, 170 rowers and thirty supernumeraries, 
mostly epibatae or hoplites serving on board, besides the pilot, the man at 
the ship’s bow, the keleustes, &c., probably some half-dozen officers — 
formed the crew of a trireme: compare Iferodot. viii. 17 ; vii. 184 — where 
he calculates the thirty epibatae over and above the 200. Dr. Arnold thinks 
that at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, the epibatae on board an 
Athenian trireme were no more than ten ; but this seems not quite made 
out : see his note on Tiiucyd. iii. 95. 

The Venetian galleys in the thirteenth century were manned by about the 
same number of men. “ Les galeres Venitiens du convoi de Flandre 
devaient 6tre montees par deux cent hommes libres, dont 180 rameurs, et 
12 archers. Les arcs ou bali^tes furent pr^scrits en 1333 pour toutes les 
galeres de commerce armees” (Depping, Ilistoire du (Commerce entre le 
Levant et I’Euiope, vol. i. p. 163). 

^ Thucyd, ii. 84. 
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repulse of Knemus and his army from Stratus, and the defeat 
of the Peloponnesian fleet by Phormio — afford ground for 
some interesting remarks. The first of the two displays the 
great inferiority of the Epirots to the Greeks — and even to the 
less advanced portion of the Greeks — in the qualities of order, 
discipline, steadiness, and power of co-operation for a joint 
purpose. Confidence of success with them is exaggerated into 
childish rashness, so that they despise even the commonest 
precautions either in march or attack ; while the Greek divisions 
on their right and on their left are never so elate as to omit 
either. If, on land, we thus discover the inherent superiority 
of Greeks over Epirots involuntarily breaking out — so in the 
sea-fight we are no less impressed with the astonishing superi- 
ority of the Athenians over their opponents ; a superiority, 
indeed, noway inherent, such as that of Greeks over Epirots, 
but depending in this case on previous toil, training, and in- 
ventive talent, on the one side, compared with neglect and 
old-fashioned routine on the other. Nowhere does the extraord- 
inary value of that seamanship, which the Athenians had been 
gaining by years of improved practice, stand so clearly marked 
as in these first battles of Phormio. It gradually becomes less 
conspicuous as we advance in the war, since the Peloponnesians 
improve, learning seamanship as the Russians under Peter the 
Great learnt the art of war from the Swedes under Charles XII. 
— while the Athenian triremes and their crews seem to become 
less choice and effective, even before the terrible disaster at 
Syracuse ; and are irreparably deteriorated after that misfortune. 

To none did the circumstances of this memorable sea-fight 
seem so incomprehensible as to the Lacedccmonians. They 
had heard indeed of the seamanship of Athens, but had never 
felt it, and could not understand what it meant ; so that they 
inaputed the defeat to nothing but disgraceful cowardice, and 
sent indignant orders to Knemus at Kyllene, to take the com- 
mand, equip a larger and better fleet, and repair the dishonour. 
Three Spartan commissioners — Brasidas, Timokrates, and Ly- 
kophron — were sent down to assist him with their advice and 
exertions in calling together naval contingents from the different 
allied cities. By this means, under the general resentment 
occasioned by the recent defeat, a large fleet of seventy-seven 
triremes was speedily mustered at Panormus, — a harbour of 
Achaia near to the promontory of Rhium and immediately 
within the interior gulf. A land-force was also collected at the 
same place ashore, to aid the operations of the fleet. 

Such preparations did not escape the vigilance of Phormio, 
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who transmitted to Athens news of his victory, at the same 
time urgently soliciting reinforcements to contend with the 
increasing strength of the enemy. The Athenians immediately 
sent twenty fresh ships to join him. Yet they were induced by 
the instances of a Kretan named Nikias, their proxenus at 
Gortyna, to allow him to take the ships first to Kretc, on the 
faith of his promise to reduce the hostile town of Kydonia. 
He had made this promise as a private favour to the inhabit- 
ants of Polichna, border enemies of Kydonia ; but when the 
fleet arrived he was unable to fulfil it : nothing was effected 
except ravage of the Kydonian lands, and the fleet was long 
prevented by adverse winds and weather from getting away.^ 
This ill-advised diversion of the fleet from its straight course 
to join Phormio is a proof how much the counsels of Athens 
were beginning to sufler from tlie loss of Pcrikles, who was just 
now in his last illness and died shortly afterwards. That 
liability to be seduced by novel enterprises and projects of 
acquisition, against which he so emphatically warned his 
countrymen,- was even now beginning to manifest its disastrous 
consequences. 

Through the loss of this precious interval, Phormio found 
himself, with no more than liis original twenty triremes, opposed 
to the vastly-increased forces of the enemy — seventy-seven tri- 
remes with a large force on land to back them : the latter no 
mean help in ancient warfare. He took up his station near 
the Cape Antirrhium, or the Molykric Rhium as it was called 
— the northern headland, opposite to the other headland also 
called Rhium, on the coast of Achaia. The line between 
these two capes, seemingly about an English mile in breadth, 
forms the entrance of the Corinthian Gulf. The Messenian 
force from Naupaktus attended him, and served on land. But 
he kept on the outside of the Gulf, anxious to fight in a large 
and open breadth of sea, which was essential to Athenian 
manoeuvring ; while his adversaries on their side remained on 
the inside of the Achaic cape, from the corresponding reason 
— feeling that to them the narrow sea was advantageous, as 
making the naval battle like to a land battle, effacing all 
superiority of nautical skill.^ If we revert back to the occasion 

^ Thucyfl. ii. 85. 

^ Thucyd. i. 144. 5 e fcal &\\a rov nepiia-eadai, 

idiXrjre apx'^^ iTriKTacrdai &i.ia ToKe/jLovpreSy /cal Kiuduvovs avOaiperovs 

‘TTpoffrlSca'dar /jiaWou yap ire(p6^r)ixai ray oiKeias r)/jLwv afxaprias ^ ray tup 
ivavri(t3v Ziavoias. 

^ Thucyd. ii. 86-89 : compare vii. 36-49. 
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of the battle of Salamis, we find that narrowness of space was 
at that time accounted the best of all protection for a smaller 
fleet against a larger. But such had been the complete change 
of feeling, occasioned by the system of manoeuvring introduced 
since that period in the Athenian navy, that amplitude of sea- 
room is now not less coveted by Phormio than dreaded by his 
enemies. The improved practice of Athens had introduced a 
revolution in naval warfare. 

For six or seven days successively, the two fleets were drawn 
out against each other — Phormio trying to entice the Pelopon- 
nesians to the outside of the Gulf, while they on their side did 
what they could to bring him within it.^ To him, every day’s 
postponement was gain, since it gave him a new chance of his 
reinforcements arriving : for that very reason, the Peloponnesian 
commanders were eager to accelerate an action, and at length 
resorted to a well-laid plan for forcing it on. But in spite of im- 
mense numerical superiority, such was the discouragement and 
reluctance prevailing among their seamen — many of whom had 
been actual sufferers in the recent defeat — that Knemus and 
Brasidas had to employ emphatic exhortations. They insisted 
on the favourable prospect before them — pointing out that the 
late battle had been lost only by mismanagement and impru- 
dence, which would be for the future corrected — and appealing 
to the inherent bravery of the Peloponnesian warrior. They 
concluded by a hint, that while those who behaved well in the 
coming battle would receive due honour, the laggards would 
assuredly be punished : ^ a topic rarely touched upon by ancient 
generals in their harangues on the eve of battle, and demon- 
strating conspicuously the reluctance of many of the Pelopon- 
nesian seamen, who had been brought to this second engage- 
ment chiefly by the ascendency and strenuous commands of 
Sparta. To such reluctance Phormio pointedly alluded, in the 
encouraging exhortations which he on his side addressed to his 
men : for they too, in spite of their habitual confidence at sea, 
strengthened by the recent victory, were dispirited by the 
smallness of their numbers. He reminded them of their long 
practice and rational conviction of superiority at sea, such as 
no augmentation of numbers, especially with an enemy con- 
scious of his own weakness, could overbalance. He called 

^ Thucyd. ii. S6. 

2 Thucyd. ii. 87. Ttav 'irpSrepov ^ye/nSvcov ov iTriX^lpwiy 

7}fxus'rrapacrK€vda'o/jL€yf Ka\ ovk iyB(0(rop.ep Trp6(pa<Tiv ovBeul KaK<p y^viaQai' 

Be ns dpa kuI jSovAridp, KoXacrO'fia’erai rr) "irpeirovcrri ol Bh dyadol 

^ludjCovraL rots irpocr-fiKOva-iu dd\ois r^s dperijs. 
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upon them to show their habitual discipline and quick appre- 
hension of orders, and above all to perform their regular 
movements in perfect silence during the actual battle ^ — useful 
in all matters of war, and essential to the proper conduct of a 
sea-fight. The idea of entire silence on board the Athenian 
ships while a sea-fight was going on, is not only striking as a 
feature in the picture, but is also one of the most powerful 
evidences of the force of self-control and military habits among 
these citizen-seamen. 

The habitual position of the Peloponnesian fleet off Panor- 
miis was within the strait, but nearly fronting the breadth of it 
— opposite to Phormio who lay on the outer side of the strait, 
as well as off the opposite cape : in the Peloponnesian line, 
therefore, the right wing occupied the north or north-east side 
towards Naupaktus. Knemus and Brasidas now resolved to 
make a forward movement up the Gulf, as if against that town, 
which was the main Athenian station. Knowing that Phormio 
would be under the necessity of coming to the defence' of the 
place, they hoped to, pin him up and force him to action close 
under the land, where Athenian manoeuvring would be unavail- 
ing. Accordingly they commenced this movement early in the 
morning, sailing in line of four abreast towards the northern 
coast of the Inner Gulf. The right squadron, under the 
Lacedaemonian Timokrates, was in the van, according to its 
natural position, ^ and care had been taken to place in it twenty 
of the best-sailing ships, since the success of the plan of action 
was known beforehand to depend upon their celerity. As they 
had foreseen, Phormio, the moment he saw their movement, 
put his men on shipboard, and rowed into the interior of the 
strait, though with the greatest reluctance ; for the Messenians 
were on land alongside of him, and he knew that Naupaktus, 
with their wives and families, and a long circuit of wall,^ was 
utterly undefended. He ranged his ships in line of battle 
ahead, probably his own the leading ship ; and sailed close 
along the land towards Naupaktus, while the Messenians 
marching ashore kept near to him. 

^ Thucyd. ii. 89. Ka\ iu rep ^py<p KScrjiiop Ka\ (riy^v trepl TrXeterrov 
VyeterSe, re r^ iroAA^c r^v TTo\ep.iK(jov ^uficpepei, Kal j/av/xaxia ovx 

^Kiarray &c. 

^ Thucyd. ii. 90. M reexerdpeop ra^dfxepoi rds vavs. Malthiae in his 
Grammar (sect. 584) states that iirl reaerdpeav means “ four deep,’* and cites 
this passage of Thucydides as an instance of it. But the woids certainly 
mean here four abrea'^f ; though it is to be recollected that a column four 
abreast, when formed into line, becomes four deep. 

* Thucyd. iii. 102. 
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Both fleets were thus moving in the same direction, and 
towards the same point — the Athenian close along shore — the 
Peloponnesians somewhat farther off.^ The latter had now got 
Phormio into the position which they wished, pinned up against 
the land, with no room for tactics. On a sudden the signal 
was given, and the w-hole Peloponnesian fleet, facing to the 
left, changed from column into line, and instead of continuing 
to move along the coast, rowed rapidly with their prows shore- 
ward to come to close quarters with the Athenians. The 
right squadron of the Peloponnesians, occupying the side 
towards Naupaktus, was especially charged with the duty of 
-cutting off the Athenians from all possibility of escaping thither ; 
the best ships having been placed on the right for that im- 
portant object. As far as the commanders were concerned, 
the plan of action completely succeeded : the Athenians were 
caught in a situation where resistance was impossible, and had 
no chance of escape except in flight. But so superior were 
they in rapid movement even to the best Peloponnesians, that 
eleven ships, the headmost out of the twenty, just found means 
to run by,‘-^ before the right wing of the enemy closed in upon 
the shore ; and made the best of their way to Naupaktus. d'he 
remaining nine ships were caught and driven ashore with 
serious damage — their crews being partly slain, partly escaping 
by swimming. The Peloponnesians towed off one trireme with 
its entire crew, and some others empty. But more than one of 
them was rescued by the bravery of the Messenian hoplites, 
who, in spite of their heavy panoply, rushed into the water and 
got aboard them, fighting from the decks and driving off the 
enemy even after the rope had been actually made fast, and 
the process of towing off had begun. ^ 

The victory of the Peloponnesians seemed assured. While 
their left and centre were thus occupied, the twenty ships of 
their right wing parted company with the rest, in order to 
pursue the eleven fugitive Athenian ships which they had failed 

^ In reference to the description of this movement, see the Appendix to 
the present chapter, with the plan at the end of the volume. 

^ Thucyd. ii. 90. How narrow the escape was, is marked in the words 
of the historian — rS)V Se eyScKa /uey a'ivep riyovyro inr€K(f>€vyovcr i rh K€pas 
rS>v HeXoiroPVTjcrlwv Ka\ iwicrrpo(f>^v 4s t)]v evpvxwp^o.v. 

The proceedings of the Syracusan fleet against that of the Athenians in 
the harbour^of Syracuse, and the reflections of the historian upon them, 
illustrate this attack of the Peloponnesians upon the fleet of Phormio 
-(Thucyd. vii. 36). 

^ Compare the like bravery on the part of the Lacedaemonian hoplites at 
Pylus (Thucyd. iv. 14). 
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in cutting off. Ten of these got clear away into the harbour 
of Naupaktus, and there posted themselves in an attitude of 
defence near the temple of Apollo, before any of the pursuers 
could come near ; while the eleventh, somewhat less swift, was 
neared by the Lacedoemonian admiral, who, on board a 
Leukadian trireme, pushed greatly ahead of his comrades, in 
hopes of overtaking at least this one prey. There happened to 
lie moored a merchant-vessel, at the entrance of the harbour of 
Naupaktus. The Athenian captain in his flight observing that 
the Leukadian pursuer was for the moment alone, seized the 
opportunity for a bold and rapid manoeuvre. He pulled 
swiftly round the trader-vessel, directed his trireme so as to 
meet the advancing Leukadian, and drove his beak against her, 
amidships, with an impact so violent as to disable her at once. 
Her commander, the LacedcCmonian admiral Timokrates, was 
so stung with anguish at this unexpected catastrophe, that he 
slew himself forthwith, and fell overboard into the harbour. 
The pursuing vessels coming up behind, too, were so astounded 
and dismayed by it, that the men, dropping their oars, held 
water, and ceased to advance ; while some even found them- 
selves half aground, from ignorance of the coast. On the 
other hand, the ten Athenian triremes in the harbour were 
beyond measure elated by the incident, so that a single word 
from Phormio sufficed to put them in active forward motion, 
and to make them strenuously attack the embarrassed enemy ; 
whose ships, disordered by the heat of pursuit, and having been 
just suddenly stopped, could not be speedily got again under 
way, and expected nothing less than renewed attack. First, the 
Athenians broke the twenty pursuing ships on the right wing, 
next they pursued their advantage against the left and centre, 
who had probably neared to the right ; so that after a short 
resistance, the whole were completely routed, and fled across 
the Gulf to their original station at Panormus.^ Not only did 

^ Thucyd. ii. 92. It is sufficiently evident that the Athenians defeated 
and drove off not only the twenty Peloponnesian ships of the right or 
pursuing wing — but also the left and centre. Otherwise they would not 
have been able to recapture those Athenian ships which had been lost at 
the beginning of the battle. Thucydides indeed does not expressly mention 
the Peloponnesian left and centre as following the right in their pursuit 
towards Naupaktus. But we may presume that they partially did so, 
probably careless of much order, as being at first under the impression that 
the victory was gained. They were probably therefore thrown into confusion 
without much difficulty, when the twenty ships of the right were beaten 
and driven back upon them — even though the victorious Athenian triremes 
were no more than eleven in number. 
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the eleven Athenian ships thus break, terrify, and drive away 
the entire fleet of the enemy, with the capture of six of the 
nearest Peloponnesian triremes — but they also rescued those 
ships of their own which had been driven ashore and taken 
in the early part of the action. Moreover the Peloponnesian 
crews sustained a considerable loss, both in killed and in 
prisoners. 

Thus in spite not only of the prodigious disparity of numbers, 
but also of the disastrous blow which the Athenians had 
sustained at first, Phormio ended by gaining a complete victory ; 
a victory, to which even the Lacedaemonians were forced to 
bear testimony, since they were obliged to ask a truce for 
burying and collecting their dead, while the Athenians on their 
part picked up the bodies of their own warriors. The defeated 
party, however, still thought themselves entitled, in token of 
their success in the early part of the action, to erect a trophy 
on the Rhium of Achaia, where they also dedicated the single 
Athenian trireme which they had been able to carry off. Yet 
they were so completely discomfited — and further so much in 
fear of the expected reinforcement from Athens — that they took 
advantage of the night to retire, and sail into the Gulf to 
Corinth ; all except the Leukadians, who returned to their own 
home. 

Presently the reinforcement arrived, after that untoward 
detention which had well nigh exposed Phormio and his whole 
fleet to ruin. It confirmed his mastery of the entrance of the 
Gulf and of the coast of Akarnania, where the Peloponnesians 
had now no naval force at all. To establish more fully the 
Athenian influence in Akarnania, he undertook during the 
course of the autumn an expedition, landing at Astakus, and 
marching into the Akarnanian inland country with 400 Athenian 
hoplites and 400 Messenians. Some of the leading men of 
Stratus and Koronta, who were attached to the Peloponnesian 
interest, he caused to be sent into exile, while a chief named 
Kynes, of Koronta, who seems to have been hitherto in exile, 
was re-established in his native town. The great object was, 
to besiege and take the powerful town of (Eniadre, near the 
mouth of the Achelous; a town at variance with the other 
Akarnanians, and attached to the Peloponnesians. But as the 
great spread of the waters of the Achelous rendered this siege 
impracticable during the winter, Phormio returned to the 
station at Naupaktus. From hence he departed to Athens 
towards the end of the winter, carrying home both his prize- 
ships and such of his prisoners as were freemen. The latter 
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were exchanged man for man against Athenian prisoners in the 
hands of Sparta.^ 

After abandoning the naval contest at Rhium, and retiring 
to Corinth, Knemus and Brasidas were prevailed upon by the 
Megarians, before the fleet dispersed, to try the bold experiment 
of a sudden inroad upon Peirceus. Such was the confessed 
superiority of the Athenians at sea, that while they guarded 
amply the coasts of Attica against privateers, they ^never 
imagined the possibility of an attack upon their own main 
harbour. Accordingly, Peiraius was not only unprotected by 
any chain across the entrance, but destitute even of any regular 
guard-ships manned and ready. The seamen of the retiring 
Peloponnesian armament, on reaching Corinth, were immedi- 
ately disembarked and marched, first across the isthmus, next 
to Megara — each man carrying his seat-cloth," and his oar, 
together with the loop whereby the oar was fastened to the oar- 
hole in the side and thus prevented from slipping. 

There lay forty triremes in Nisfea the harbour of Megara, 
which, though old ,and out of condition, were sufficient for 
so short a trip ; and the seamen, immediately on arriving, 
launched these and got aboard. Yet such was the awe enter- 
tained of Athens and her power, that when the scheme came 
really to be executed, the courage of the Peloponnesians failed, 
though there was nothing to hinder them from actually reach- 
ing Peirmus. Pretending that the wind was adverse, they 
contented themselves with passing across to the station of 
Budorum, in the opposite Athenian island of Salamis, where 
they surprised and seized the three guard-ships which habitually 
blockaded the harbour of Megara, and then landed upon the 
island. They spread themselves over a large part of Salamis, 
ravaged the properties, and seized men as well as goods. Fire- 
signals immediately made known this unforeseen aggression 

^ Thucyd. ii. 102, 103. 

^ Thucyd. ii. 93. Se \a$ 6 vra rutv vavrwu ^Kaffrov r^v AcwTrrjv, Ka\ rb 

v'rrr)p 4 <nou, kuI rbv rpoTrcorrjpa, 8 ic, On these woids there is an interesting 
letter of Dr. Bishop’s published in the Appendix to Dr. Arnold’s Thucydides, 
vol. i. His remarks upon vTnjpfcriou are more satisfactory than those U{ on 
TpoTTwTTr/p. Whether the fulcrum of the oar was formed by a thowel, or a 
notch on the gunwale, or by a perforation in the ship’s side, there must in 
both cases have been required (since it seems to have had nothing like what 
Dr. Bishop calls a nu^) a thong to prevent it from slipping down towards 
the water ; especially with the oars of the Thranitoe or upper tier of rowers, 
who pulled at so great an elevation (comparatively speaking) above the 
water. Dr. Arnold’s explanation of rpoircDriip is suited to the case of a 
boat, but not to that of a trireme. Dr, Bishop shows that the explanation 
of the purpose of the vir'np 4 (TLov, given by the Scholiast, is not the true one. 
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both at Peirseus and at Athens, occasioning in both the extreme 
of astonishment and alarm; for the citizens in Athens, not 
conceiving distinctly the meaning of the signals, fancied that 
Peiraeus itself had fallen into the hands of the enemy. The 
whole population rushed down to the Peiraeus at break of day, 
and put to sea with all the triremes that were ready. But the 
Peloponnesians, aware of the danger which menaced them, 
made haste to quit Salamis with their booty and the three 
captured guard-ships. The lesson Avas salutary to the Athe- 
nians : from henceforward Peiraeus was furnished with a chain 
across the mouth, and a regular guard, down to the end of the 
war.^ Forty years afterwards, however, we shall find it just as 
negligently watched, and surprised with much more boldness 
and dexterity by the Lacedaemonian captain Teleutias.^^ 

As, during the summer of this year, the Ambrakiots had 
brought down a numerous host of Epirotic tribes to the invasion 
of Akarnania, in conjunction with the Peloponnesians — so during 
the autumn the Athenians obtained aid against the Chalkidians 
of Thrace from the powerful barbaric prince before mentioned, 
Sitalkes king of the Odrysian Thracians. 

Amidst the numerous tribes, between the Danube and the 
-^.gean sea — who all bore the generic name of Thracians, 
though each had a special name besides — the Odrysians were 
at this time the most warlike and powerful. The Odrysian 
king Teres, father of Sitalkes, had made use of this power to 
subdue ^ and render tributary a great number of these different 
tribes, especially those whose residence was in the plain rather 
than in the mountains. His dominion, the largest existing 
between the Ionian sea and the Euxine, extended from Abdera 
or the mouth of the Nestus in the H£gean sea, to the mouth 
of the Danube in the Euxine ; though it seems that this must 
be understood with deductions, since many intervening tribes, 
especially mountain tribes, did not acknowledge his authority. 
Sitalkes himself had invaded and conquered some of the 
P^eonian tribes who joined the Thracians on the west, betw^een 
the Axius and the Strymon.*^ Dominion, in the sense of the 
Odrysian king, meant tribute, presents, and military force Avhen 
required. With the tw^o former, at least, we may conclude that 
he was amply supplied, since his nephew and successor Seuthes 
(under whom the revenue increased and attained its maximum) 
received 400 talents annually in gold and silver as tribute, and 
the like sum in various presents, over and above many other 

^ Thucyd. ii. 94. ^ Xenophon, Hellen. v. i, 19. 

® Thucyd. ii. 29, 95, 96. * Thucyd. ii. 99. 
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presents of manufactured articles and ornaments. These latter 
came from the Grecian colonies on the coast, which contributed 
moreover largely to the tribute, though in what proportions we 
are not informed. Even Grecian cities, not in Thrace, sent 
presents to forward their trading objects, as purchasers for the 
produce, the plunder, and the slaves, acquired by Thracian 
chiefs or tribes.^ The residence of the Odrysians properly so 
called, and of the princes of that tribe now ruling over so many 
of the remaining tribes, appears to have been about twelve 
days’ journey inland from Byzantium, ^ in the upper regions 
of the Hebrus and Strymon, south of Mount Ha^mus, and 
north-east of Rhodope. The Odrysian chiefs were connected 
by relationship more or less distant with those of the subordin- 
ate tribes, and by marriage even with the Scythian princes 
north of the Danube : tlie Scythian prince Ariapeithes ^ had 
married the daughter of the Odr3^sian Teres, the first who 
extended the dominion of his tribe over any considerable 
portion of Thrace. 

The natural state of the Thracian tribes — in the judgement 
of Herodotus, permanent and incorrigible — was that of disunion 
and incapacity of political association ; were such association 
possible (he says), they would be strong enough to vanquish 
every other nation — though Thucydides considers them as far 
inferior to the Scythians. The Odrysian dominion had pro- 
bably not reached, at the period when Herodotus made his 
inquiries, the same development which Thucydides describes 
in the third year of the Peloponnesian war, and which imparted 
to these tribes a union, partial indeed, and temporary, but such 
as they never reached either before or afterwards. It has been 
already mentioned that the Odrysian prince Sitalkes had taken 
for his wife (or rather for one of his wives) the sister of Nympho- 
dorus, a Greek of Abdera ; by whose mediation he had been 
made the ally, and his son Sadokus even a citizen, of Athens. 
He had further been induced to promise that he would re- 
conquer the Chalkidians of Thrace for the benefit of the 
Athenians,^ — his ancient kinsmen, according to the mythe 

^ See Xenophon, Anabas. vii. 3, 16 ; 4, 2. Diodorus (xii. 50) gives 
the revenue of Sitalkes as more than 1000 talents annually. This sum is 
not materially different from that which Thucydides states to be the annual 
receipt of Seuthes successor of Sitalkes — revenue properly so called, and 
presents, both taken together. 

Traders from Parium, on the Asiatic coast of the Propontis, are among 
those who come with presents to the Odrysian king Medokus (Xenophon, 
ut supra), 2 Xenoph. Anabas. 1 . c. ® Ilerodot. iv. 80. 

Xenophon, Anabas. vii. 2, 31; Thucyd. ii. 29; Aristophan. Aves, 
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of Tereus as interpreted by both parties. At the same time. 
Perdikkas king of Macedonia had offended him by refusing 
to perform a promise made of giving him his sister in marriage 
— a promise made as consideration for the interference of 
Sitalkes and Nymphodorus in procuring for Perdikkas peace 
with Athens, at a moment when he was much embarrassed 
by civil dissensions with his brother Philip. The latter prince, 
ruling in his own name (and seemingly independent of Perdik- 
kas) over a portion of the Macedonians along the upper course 
of the Axius, had been expelled by his more powerful brother, 
and taken refuge with Sitalkes. Pie was now apparently dead, 
but his son Amyntas received from the Odrysian prince the 
promise of restoration. The Athenians, though they had 
ambassadors resident with Sitalkes, nevertheless sent Agnon 
as special envoy to concert arrangements, for his march against 
the Chalkidians, with which an Athenian armament was destined 
to co-operate. In treating with Sitalkes, it was necessary to be 
liberal in presents both to himself and to the subordinate 
chieftains who held power dependent upon him. Nothing 
could be accomplished among the Thracians except by the 
aid of bribes,^ and the Athenians were more competent to 

366. Thucydides goes out of his way to refute this current belief—a 
curious exemplification of ancient legend applied to the convenience of 
present politic^. 

^ Thucyd. ii. 97 . ^6pos Se iK vdffrjs r^s $ap$dpov kuI rwv 'EWrfviSoiv 
WA-eoji/, Zerov itpoari^av ^ttI ^€v$ov, hs varepov hird^Kov fia(n\€6(ras irXflaTov 
iTroirjore, r^rpaKOcrioov raXdpriav fxdXiiTra Bvya/nts, & /cal &pyvpos 

cTt]* Kal dwpa ovtc iAdacroi rovrwv xpvo'ov re /cal dpyvpov wpocreepep^TO, 

5€ ^aa v<pavrd re /cal Xe7a, Kal 7 } dWr] KaraerKevT), nal ov fx6vov avr^ dWd 
Kal ro7s Trapa^vvaare^ovcri kuI yevvalois ^Ohpvcrwv’ KarecTT'fjcraino ykprovvavrlov 
rrjs Tlepcrccu ^acriXelas rhv vdfxov, ovra fiev koI ro7s dWois &pa^l, Kaix^dveiv 
uTxWov ZiZdvat, Kal aterx^^^ alrTjdevra ju^ Sovyat ^ alri/cravra fx)] rux^7v 
Spots dk Kurd rb Svyacrdai iirl Trheoy avr^ ^xp'h^^vro' ov ydp ^y srpa^ai ovbey 
biSdyra Scipa- cixrre ini peya ^ fiacrtXeia ^\9ev iVxvoy. 

This universal necessity of picbents and bribes may be seen illustrated in 
the dealings of Xenophon and the Cyreian army with the Thracian prince 
Seuthes, described in the Anabasis, vii. chajiters i and 2. It a})pears that 
even at that time (b.c. 401) the Odrysian dominion, though it had passed 
through distuibances and had been practically enfeebled, still extended 
down to the neighbourhood of Byzantium. In commenting upon tlie 
venality of the Thracians, the Scholiast has a curious comparison with 
his own time— /ral ovk ri npd^ai nap ahro7s rbv biSSyra xp^Atara* 
Snep Kal vvv iv *E(a paiois. The Scholiast here tells us that the venality 
in his time as to public affairs, in the Roman empire, was not less universal : 
of what century of the Roman empire bespeaks, we do not know : perhaps 
about 500-600 A.D. 

The contrast which Thucydides here draws between the Thracians and 
the Persians is illustrated by what Xenophon says respecting the habits of 
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supply this exigency than any other people in Greece. The 
joint expedition against the Chalkidians was finally resolved. 

But the forces of Sitalkes, collected from many different 
portions of Thrace, were tardy in coming together. lie sum- 
moned all the tribes under his dominion between Haemus, 
Rhodope, and the two seas : the Gctae between Mount Ilaemus 
and the Danube, equipped like the Scythians (their neighbours 
on the other side of the river) with bow and arrow on horse- 
back, also joined him, as well as the Agrianes, the Laeoei, and 
the other Preonian tribes subject to his dominion. Lastly, 
several of the Thracian tribes called Dii, distinguished by their 
peculiar short swords, and maintaining a fierce independence 
on the heights of Rhodope, were tempted by the chance of 
plunder, or the offer of pay, to flock to his standard. Altogether 
his army amounted, or was supposed to amount, to 150,000 
men — one-third of it cavalry, who were for the most part Getae 
and Odrysians proper. The most formidable warriors in his 
camp were the independent tribes of Rhodope. The whole 
host, alike numerous, warlike, predatory, and cruel, spread 
terror amidst all those who were within even the remote 
possibilities of its march. 

Starting from the central Odrysian territory, and bringing with 
him Agnon and the other Athenian envoys, he first crossed the 
uninhabited mountain called Kerkine, which divided the Pieo- 
nians on the west from the Thracian tribes called Sinti and 
Moedi on the east, until he reached the Peeonian town or 
district called Doberus ; ^ it was here that many troops and 
additional volunteers reached him, making up his full total. 
From Doberus, probably marching down along one of the 
tributary streams of the Axius, he entered into that portion 
of Upper Macedonia which lies along the higher Axius, and 
which had constituted the separate principality of Philip, llie 
presence in his army of Amyntas, son of Philip, induced some 
of the fortified places, Gortyna, Atalante, and others, to open 
their gates without resistance, while Eidomene was taken by 

the younger Cyrus (Anabas. i. 9, 22): compaie also the romance of the 
Cyropsedia, viii. 14, 31, 32. 

^ See Gatterer (De Herodotiet Thucydidis Thracid), sect. 44-57 ; Poppo 
(Prolegom. ad Thucydidem), vol. ii. ch. 31, about the geography of this 
region, which is very imperfectly known, even in modern times. We can, 
hardly pretend to assign a locality for these ancient names. 

Thucydides, in hi^ brief statements respecting this march of Sitalkes, 
speaks like one who had good information about the inland regions ; as lie 
was likely to have from his familiarity with the coasts, and resident 
proprietorship in Thrace (Thucyd. ii. 100 ; Hcrodot. v. 16). 
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Storm, and Eurdpus in vain attacked. From hence he passed 
still farther southward into Lower Macedonia, the kingdom of 
Perdikkas ; ravaging the territory on both sides of the Axius 
even to the neighbourhood of the towns Pella and Kyrrhus ; 
and apparently down as far south as the mouth of the river and 
the head of the Thermaic Gulf. Farther south than this he 
did not go, but spread his force over the districts between the 
left bank of the Axius and the head of the Strymonic Gulf, — 
Mygdonia, Krestonia, and Anthemus — while a portion of his 
army was detached to overrun the territory of the Chalkidians 
and Bottifeans. The Macedonians under Perdikkas, renouncing 
all idea of contending on foot against so overwhelming a host, 
either fled or shut themselves up in the small number of forti- 
fied places which the country presented. The cavalry from 
Upper Macedonia, indeed, well-armed and excellent, made some 
orderly and successful charges against the Thracians, lightly 
armed with javelins, short swords, and the pclta or small shield, 
— but it was presently shut in, harassed on all sides by superior 
numbers, and compelled to think only of retreat and extrication. ^ 
Luckily for the enemies of the Odrysian king, his march 
was not made until the beginning of winter — seemingly about 
November or December. We may be sure that the Athenians, 
when they concerted with him the joint attack upon the 
Chalkidians, intended that it should be in a better time of 
the year, tiaving probably waited to hear that his army was 
in motion, and waited long in vain, they began to despair of 
his coming at all, and thought it not worth while to despatch 
any force of their own to the spot.- Some envoys and presents 
only were sent as compliments, instead of the co-operating 
armament. And this disappointment, coupled with the severity 
of the weather, the nakedness of the country, and the priva- 
tions of his army at that season, induced Sitalkes soon to enter 
into negotiations with Perdikkas; who moreover gained over 
Seuthes, nephew of the Odrysian prince, by promising his sister 
Stratonike in marriage, together with a sum of money, on con- 
dition that the Thracian host should be speedily withdrawn. 
This w)as accordingly done, after it had been distributed for 
thirty days over Macedonia ; during eight of which days his 
detachment had ravaged the Chalkidic lands. But the interval 
had been quite long enough to diffuse terror all around. Such 
a host of fierce barbarians had never before been brought 

^ Thucyd. ii. lOO ; Xenophon, Memorab. iii. 9, 2. 

^ Thucyd. ii. loi. ot ’Adrivdioiuv Trapijarap rats pavclv, aTnarovvres 

avrbp &c. 
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together, and no one knew in what direction they might be 
disposed to carry their incursions. The independent Thracian 
tribes (Panaei, Odomantes, Droi and Dersaei) in the plains on 
the north-east of the Strymon, and near Mount Pangaeus, not 
far from Amphipolis, were the first to feel alarm lest Sitalkes 
should take the opportunity of trying to conquer them. On 
the other side, the Thessalians, Magnetes, and other Greeks 
north of Thermopylae, apprehensive that he would carry his 
invasion farther south, began to organise means for resisting 
him. Even the general Peloponnesian confederacy heard with 
uneasiness of this new ally whom Athens was bringing into the 
field, perhaps against them. All such alarms were dissipated, 
when Sitalkes, after remaining thirty days, returned by the way 
he came, and the formidable avalanche was thus seen to melt 
away. The faithless Perdikkas, on this occasion, performed 
his promise to Seuthes, having drawn upon himself much 
mischief by violating his previous similar promise to Sitalkesd 


APPENDIX 

Tlmcyd. ii. 90. Oi' ^6 YlcKoTTOwiia'ioi, in-eiB}) avrois 0! *k0i-jvaiOi ovk 
€7r67r/\€ov 6S r})V k6K'kov kou ra errevd, /3 ovK6/h€voi dfcopras fcru 7rpoayaye7v 
avToifs, avaydjx^voi d/xa ^Tri reixedpoov ra^djxevoi rds vavs, i-rrl t7)V 

4avToov yrjv ^irl rod kJAttou, /cepa ^yovjxlvtpy /cat &pixovv’ 

€7rl 5* auTy iiKOcri tra\av rds dpiffra irX^ovcras, ottcvs, et &pa vojuLiaas iirl 
’NaviraKTou Tr\eiv 6 ^op/xloou Ka\ avrhs 4Tri$o7]dcop ravrp TrapairAeot, 
^ia(pvyoi€P Tr\€OVT€S rhv iTriirKow cr^wv ot^Adrjyaioi rod eavrwp Kepcos, 
^\A* avrai at yrjes Trepi/cAjjo'etat'. 

The above passage forms the main authority for my description 
(given above) of the movement of the Peloponnesian fleet, previous 
to the second battle against Phormio. The plan at the end of 
this volume will enable my reasoning to be understood. 

dlie main question for consideration here is, What is the meaning 
of T^u eavrwu yriv? Does it mean the land of the Peloponnesians, 
south of the Gulf — or the land of the Athenians, north of the Gulf? 
The commentators affirm that it must mean the former. I thought 
that it might mean the latter : and in my previous editions, I 
adduced several examples of the use of the pronoun eauroO, lending 
to justify that opinion. 

Finding that on this question of criticism, my opinion is opposed 
^ Thucyd. ii. 10 1. 
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to the best authorities, I no longer insist upon it, nor do I now 
reprint the illustrative passages. As to the facts, however, my 
conviction remains unchanged. The land here designated by 
Thucydides must be “the land of the Athenians north of the 
Strait : ’’ it cannot be “ the land of the Peloponnesians south of the 
Strait.” The pronoun kavrtav must therefore be wrong, and ought 
to be altered into ahrSiv^ as Mr. Bloomfield proposes, or iKeipcop. 

The Scholiast says that dvl r^py^p is here equivalent to iraph r^pyrji\ 
Dr. Arnold, thoroughly ap[)roving the description of Mitford, who 
states that the Peloponnesian fleet were “ moving eastward alo7ig 
the Achaic coast,'' says, “ The Scholiast says that is here used 
for 7ra/3(i. It would be better to say that it has a mixed signification 
of motion towards a place and neighbourhood to it ; expressing 
that the Peloponnesians sailed towards their own land (/. e. towards 
Corinth, Sicyon, and l^ellene, to which places the greater number 
of the ships belonged), instead of standing over to the opposite 
coast belonging to their enemies ; and at the same time kept close 
up07% their own land, in the sense of eVl with a dative case,” 

To discuss this interpretation first with reference to the verbal 
construction. Surely the meaning which the Scholiast puts upon 
eVl r^v yriv is onc which cannot be admitted without examples to 
justify it. No two propositions can be more distinct than the two, 
■H-Aetj/ t)}p yrjp — and 7rAe?p Traph, r^p yrjp? The Peloponnesian 
fleet, before it made any movement, was already moored close upon 
its own land--at the headland Rhium near Panormus where its 
land-force stood (Thucyd. ii. 86). In this position, if it moved at 
all, it must either sail away from the Peloponnesian coast, or along 
the Peloponnesian coast : and neither of these movements would be 
expressed by Thucydides under the words nXeip ini r^p kavrup y^p. 

To obviate this difficulty, while the Scholiast changes the meaning 
of inij Dr. Arnold changes that of tV ^avTwp yrjv ; which words, 
according to him, denote, not the Peloponnesian coast as opposed 
to the northern sliore occupied by Phonnio, but Corinth, Sicyon, 
and Pellene ; to which places (he says) the greater number of the 
ships belonged. But 1 submit that this is a sense altogether 
unnatural. Corinth and Sicyon arc so far off, that any allusion 
to them here is most improbable. Thucydid(!s is describing the 
operations of two hostile fleets, one occupying the coast northward, 
the other the coast southward, of the Strait. The O7on land of the 
Peloponnesians was that .southern line of coast which they occupied 
and on which their land-force was encamped ; it is distinguished 
from the encmied land, on the opposite side of the Strait. If 
Thucydides had wished to intimate that the Peloponnesian fleet 
sailed in the direction of Corinth and Sicyon, he would hardly have 
used such vvords as inx^ov ini r^p kavrwp yr^p. 

Professor Dunbar (in an article among the Critical Remarks 
annexed to the third edition of his Greek and English Lexicon) has 
contested my interpietation of this passage of Thucydides. He 
says, “The Peloponnesian fleet must have p?-occ€dcd along their 
own coast — ini r)]p kavjiap yrjp Jerw ini rod K6\nov. In this passage 
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we find irrl with two cases : the first with the accusative, the other 
with the genitive. The first appears to me to indicate the locality 
to which they were sailing : and that evidently was, the headland 
on the Aclnean coast, nearly opposite Naupactus.” 

The headland, to which Mr. Dunbar alludes, will be seen on 
the plan, marked Drepanum. It is sufficiently near, not to be 
open to the objection which I have urged against Dr. Arnold’s 
hypothesis of Corinth and Sicyon. But still I contend that it can* 
not be indicated by the words as they stand in Thucydides. On 
Mr. Dunbar^s interpretation, the Peloponnesians must have moved 
from one point of their own land to another point of their own 
land. Now if Thucydides had meant to affirm this, he surely would 
not have used such words as i-KK^ov tVl tV yi]v. He would 

either have specified by name the particular point of land (as in 
c. 86 iraptirkevaev 4irl rh ‘P^ov) — or if hc had desired- to bring to our 
view that they proceeded a/o/iy their own coast,” he would have 
said irapd instead of IttI. 

Thus far I have been discussing simply the verbal interpretation 
of M r^v eavruv for the purpose of showing, that though these 
words be admitted to mean the land of the Peloponnesians, — still, 
in order to reconcile such meaning with the facts, the commentators 
are obliged to advance suppositions highly improbable, and even 
to identify with napd. I now turn from the verbal construction to 
the facts, in order to show that the real movcmeni of the Pclopon^ 
nesian fleet must have been towards the Athenian coast and towards 
Naupaktus. Therefore, since iavrwv cannot have that meaning, 
kavroov must be an error of the text. 

The purpose of the Peloponnesians in effecting the movement, 
was to make Phormio believe that they were going to attack 
Naupaktus ; to constrain him to come within the Gulf with a view 
of protecting that place ; and at the same time, if Phormio did 
come within the Gulf, to attack him in a narrow space where his 
ships would have no room for manoeuvring. This was what the 
Peloponnesians not only intended, but actually accomplished. 

Now I ask, how this purpose could be accomplished by a move- 
ment along the coast of Peloponnesus from the headland of Rhium 
to the headland of Drepanum, — which last point the reader will 
see on the plan? How could such movement induce Phormio 
to think that the Peloponnesians were going to attack Naupaktus, 
or throw him into ahum for the safety of that place ? When arrived 
at Diepanum, they would hardly be nearer to Naupaktus than they 
were at Rhium : they would still have the whole breadth of the 
Gulf to cross. Let us however sujipose that their movement 
towards Drepanum did really induce Phormio to come into the 
Gulf for the protection of Naupaktus. If they attempted to cross 
the breadth of the Gulf from Drepanum towards Naupaktus, they 
would expose themselves to be attacked by Phormio midway in the 
open sea; the very contingency which he desired, and which they 
were manoeuvring to avoid. 

Again, let us approach the question from another point of view. 
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It is certain, from the description of Thucydides, that the actual 
attack of the Peloponnesians upon Phormio, in which they cut off 
nine out of his twenty ships, took place on the fiorthcrii coast of the 
Gtdf at some spot between the headland Antirrhium and Naupaktus ; 
somewhere near the spot which I have indicated on the plan. 
The ptesence of the Messenian soldiers (who had come out 
from Naupaktus to assist Phormio, and who waded into the water 
to save the captured ships) would of itself place this beyond a 
doubt— if indeed any doubt could arise. It is further certain, that 
when the Peloponnesian fleet wheeled from column into line to 
attack Phormio, they were so near to this northern land, that 
Phormio was in the greatest danger of having his whole squadron 
driven ashore : only eleven out of his twenty ships could escape. 
The plan will illustrate what is here said. 

Now I ask, how these facts are to be reconciled with the supposi- 
tion that the Peloponnesian fleet, on quitting their moorings at 
Rhium, coasted along their own land towards Drepaniim ? If they 
did so, how did they aftei wards get across the Gulf, to the place 
^\here the battle was fought ? Every yard that they moved in the 
direction of Diepanum, only tended to widen the breadth of open 
gulf to be crossed afterwards. W.th the purpose which they had 
in view, to move from Khiiim along their own coast in the direction 
of Drepanum would have been absurd. Supposing however that 
they did so, it could only have been preliminary to a second move- 
ment, in another direction, across the Gulf. But of this second 
movement, Thucydides says not one word. All that he tells us 
about the couise of the Peloponnesians is contained in this phrase 

— tTrKeov iirl r))V kavroiv y?]i' ^orco iTvl rod kSKttov, K€pa 7}yovfi€V(p, 

u'c-TTcp Kal lispfxovv. If these words really designate a movement along 
the southern coast, we must assume, first that the historian has 
left unnoticed the second movement across the Gulf, which never- 
theless must have followed — next, that the Peloponnesians made 
a first move for no purpose except to increase the distance and 
difficulty of the second. 

Considering therefore the facts of the case, the localities and the 
purpose of the i^eloponncsians, all of which arc here clear — I con- 
tend that €tt\^ov iirl r^v eavreov yr\v terca iirl rov k6Kttov must denote 
a movement of the Peloponnesian fleet towards the land of the 
Athenians, or the northern shore of the Gulf ; and that as kavroiv 
will not be«ir that sense, it must be altered to avruv or 

It remains to explain taca M rov K6\Trov, which bear a very distinct 
and important meaning. The land of the Athenians, on the 
northern side of the Strait, comprises the headland of Antirrhium 
with both the lines of coast which there terminate and make an 
angle ; that is, one line of coast fronting mside toivards the 
Corinthian the oiher, fronting outside towards the Gulf of 

Patras, The reader who looks at the plan will see this at a 
glance. Now when Thucydides says that the Peloponnesians 
sailed “ upo?i the land of the Athenians inwards frontmg the Gulf^^ 
— these last \vords are essential to make us understand towards 
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which- of the two Athenian lines of coast the movement was turned. 
We learn from the words that the Peloponnesians did not sail 
towards that outer side of the headland where Phormio was moored, 
but towards the inner side of it, on the line which conducted to 
Naupaktus. 


CI-IAPTER L 

FKOM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE FOURTH YEAR OF THE 
PELOPONNESIAN WAR DOWN TO THE REVOLUTIONARY 
COMMOTIONS AT KORKYRA 

The second and third years of the war had both been years 
of great suffering with the Athenians, from the continuance of 
the epidemic, which did not materially relax until the winter 
of the third year (b.c. 429-428). It is no wonder that under 
the pressure of such a calamity their military efforts were 
enfeebled, although the victories of Phormio had placed their 
maritime reputation at a higher point than ever. To their 
enemies, the destructive effects of this epidemic — effects still 
felt, although the disorder itself was suspended during the 
fourth year of the war — afforded material assistance as well 
as encouragement to persevere. The Peloponnesians, under 
Archidamus, again repeated during thib year their invasion 
and ravage of Attica, which had been intermitted during the 
year preceding. As before, they met with no serious resistance. 
Entering the country about the beginning of May, they con- 
tinued the process of devastation until their provisions were 
exhausted.^ To this damage the Athenians had probably now 
accustomed themselves : but they speedily received, even while 
the invaders were in their country, intellig'ence of an event far 
more embarrassing and formidable — the revolt of Mitylene and 
of the greater part of Ivcsbos. 

This revolt, indeed, did not come even upon the Athenians 
wholly unawares. Yet the idea of it was of longer standing 
than they suspected, for the Mitylenoean oligarchy had pro- 
jected it before the war and had made secret application to 
Sparta for aid, but without success. Some time after hostilities 
broke out, they resumed the design, which was warmly pro- 
moted by the Boeotians, kinsmen of the Lesbians in /Eolic 
lineage and dialect. The Mitylenaean leaders appear to have 
finally determined on revolt during the preceding autumn or 
winter. But they thought it prudent to make ample prepara- 
^ Thucyd. iii. i. 
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tions before they declared themselves openly; and moreover 
they took measures for constraining three other towns in Lesbos, 
— Antissa, Eresus, and Pyrrha, — to share their fortunes, to 
merge their own separate governments, and to become incor- 
porated with Mitylene. Methymna, the second town in Lesbos, 
situated on the north of the island, was decidedly opposed to 
them and attaclied to Athens. The Mitylenocans built new 
ships, — put their walls in an improved state of defence, — 
carried out a mole in order to narrow the entrance of their 
harbour and render it capable of being closed with a chain,— 
despatched emissaries to hire Scythian bowmen and purchase 
corn in the Euxine — and took such other measures as were 
necessary for an effective resistance. 

Though the oligarchical character of their government gave 
them much means of secrecy, and above all, dispensed with the 
necessity of consulting the people beforehand, — still, measures 
of such importance could not be taken without provoking 
attention. Intimation was sent to the Athenians by various 
IMitylenasan citizens, partly from private feeling, partly in their 
capacity of proxefii (or consuls^ to use a modern word which 
approaches to the meaning) for Athens — especially by a 
Mitylencean named Doxander, incensed with the government 
for having disappointed his two sons of marriage with two 
orphan heiresses^ Not less communicative were the islanders 
of Tenedos, animated by ancient neighbourly jealousy towards 
Mitylene ; so that the Athenians were thus forewarned both of 
the intrigues between Mitylene and the Spartans, and of her 
certain impending revolt unless they immediately interfered.^ 

This news seems to have become certain about February or 
March 428 B.c. But such was then the dispirited condition 
of the Athenians — arising from two years’ suffering under 
the epidemic, and no longer counteracted by the wholesome 
remonstrances of Perikles — that they could not at first bring 
themselves to believe what they were so much afraid to find 
true. Lesbos, like Chios, was their ally upon an equal footing, 

^ Aristotel. Politic, v. 2, 3. The fact respecting Doxander here 
mentioned is stated by Aristotle, and there is no reason to question its 
truth. But Aristotle states it in illustration of a general position — that the 
private quarrels of ])iiiicipal citizens are often the cause of great misfortune 
to the commonwealth. Pie represents Doxander and his private quarrel as 
having brought upon Mitylene the resentment of the Athenians and the war 
with Athens — A 6 ^avdpo 5 — rijs crraffcwSf /cal Trapta^vpe rovs ^AOrjpalovs, 
irpti^eyos rrjs 

Having the account of Thucydides before us, we are enabled to say that 
this is an incorrect conception, so far as concerns the of the war — 

though the fact in itself may be quite true. Thucyd. iii. 2. 
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Still remaining under those conditions which had been at first 
common to all the members of the confederacy of Delos. 
Mitylend paid no tribute to Athens : it retained its walls, its 
large naval force, and its extensive landed possessions on the 
opposite Asiatic continent: its government was oligarchical, 
administering all internal affairs without reference to Athens. 
Its obligations as an ally were, that in case of war, it was held 
bound to furnish armed ships, whether in determinate number 
or not, we do not know. It would undoubtedly be restrained 
from making war upon Teiiedos, or any other subject-ally of 
Athens : and its government or its citizens would probably 
be held liable to answer before the Athenian dikasteries, in 
case of any complaint of injury from the government or citizens 
of Tenedos or of any other ally of Athens — these latter being 
themselves also accountable before the same tribunals under 
like complaints from Mitylene. That city was thus in practice 
all but independent, and so extremely powerful, that the 
Athenians, fearful of coping with it in their actual state of 
depression, were loath to believe the alarming intelligence 
which reached them. They sent envoys with a friendly 
message to persuade the Mitylena^ans to suspend their pro- 
ceedings, and it was only when these envoys returned without 
success, that they saw the necessity of stronger measures. Ten 
Mitylenoean triremes, serving as contingent in the Athenian 
fleet, were seized, and their crews placed under guard; while 
Kleippides, then on the point of starting (along with two 
colleagues) to conduct a fleet of forty triremes round Pelopon- 
nesus, was directed to alter his destination and to proceed 
forthwith to Mitylene.^ It was expected that he would reach 
that town about the time of the approaching festival of Apollo 
Maloeis, celebrated in its neighbourhood — on which occasion 
the whole Mitylenoean population was in the habit of going 
forth to the temple : so that the town, while thus deserted, 
might easily be surprised and seized by the fleet. In case this 
calculation should be disappointed, Kleippides was instructed 
to require that the Mitylenaeans should surrender their ships of 
war and raze their fortifications, and in the event of refusal to 
attack them immediately. 

But the publicity of debate at Athens was far too great to 
allow such a scheme to succeed. The Mitylenceans had their 
spies in the city, and the moment the resolution was taken, 
one of them sot off to communicate it at Mitylene. Crossing 
over to Gercestus in Euboea, and getting aboard a merchantman 
^ Thucyd. iii. 3. 
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on the point of departure, he reached Mitylene with a favourable 
wind on the third day from Athens : so that when Kleippides 
arrived shortly afterwards, he found the festival adjourned and 
the government prepared for him. The requisition which he 
sent in was refused, and the Mitylen?ean fleet even came forth 
from the harbour to assail him, but was beaten back with little 
difficulty : upon which, the Mitylensean leaders, finding them- 
selves attacked before their preparations were completed, and 
desiring still to gain time, opened negotiations with Kleippides, 
and prevailed on him to suspend hostilities until ambassadors 
could be sent to Athens — protesting that they had no serious 
intention of revolting. This appears to have been about the 
middle of May, soon after the Lacedaemonian invasion of Attica. 

Kleippides was induced, not very prudently, to admit this 
proposition, under the impression that his armament was not 
sufficient to cope with a city and island so powerful. He 
remained moored off the harbour at the north of Mitylene 
until the envoys (among whom was included one of the very 
citizens of Mitylene who had sent to betray the intended revolt, 
but who had since changed his opinion) should return from 
Athens. Meanwhile the Mitylensean government, unknown to 
Kleippides, and well aware that the embassy would prove 
fruitless, took advantage of the truce to send secret envoys to 
Sparta imploring immediate aid. And on the arrival of the 
Lacedaemonian Meleas and the Theban Hermaeondas (who 
had been despatched to Mitylene earlier, but had only come in 
by stealth since the arrival of Kleippides), a second trireme was 
sent along with them, carrying additional envoys to reiterate 
the solicitation. These arrivals and despatches were carried on 
without the knowledge of the Athenian admiral ; chiefly in 
consequence of the peculiar site of the town, which had 
originally been placed upon a little islet divided from Lesbos 
by a narrow channel or eitripus^ and had subsequently been 
extended across into the main island — like Syracuse and so 
many other Grecian settlements. It had consequently two 
harbours, one north, the other south of the town : Kleippides 
was anchored off the former, but the latter remained unguarded.^ 

^ Thucyd. iii. 3, 4: compare Strabo, xiii. p. 617 ; and Plelm, lycsbiaca, 
p. 1 2-18. 

Thucydides speaks of the spot at the mouth of the northern harbour as 
being called Malea, which was also undoubtedly the name of the south- 
eastern promontory of Lesbos. We must therefore presume that there were 
two places on the seaboard of Lesbos which bore that name. 

The easternmost of the two southern promontories of Peloponnesus was 
also called Cape Malca. 
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During the absence of the Mitylen?ean envoys at Athens, 
reinforcements reached the Athenian admiral from Lemnos, 
Iinbros, and some other allies, as well as from the Lesbian 
town of Methymna : so that when the envoys returned, as they 
presently did with an unfavourable reply, war was resumed 
with increased vigour. The Mitylemeans, having made a 
general sally with their full military force, gained some advan- 
tage in the battle ; yet not feeling bold enough to maintain 
the held, they retreated back behind their walls. The news 
of their revolt, when first spread abroad had created an 
impression unfavourable to the stability of the Athenian empire. 
But when it was seen that their conduct was irresolute and 
their achievements disproportionate to their supposed power, a 
reaction of feeling took place. The Chians and other allies 
came in with increased zeal, in obedience to the summons of 
Athens for reinforcements. Kleippides soon found his arma- 
ment large enough to establish two separate camps, markets for 
provision, and naval stations, north and south of the town, so 
as to watch and block up both the harbours at once.^ But he 
commanded little beyond the area of his camj), and was unable 
to invest the city by land ; especially as the Mitylenajans had 
received reinforcements from Antissa, Pyrrha, and Eresus, the 
other towns of Lesbos which acted with them. They were 
even sufficiently strong to march against Methymna, in hopes 
that it would be betrayed to them by a party within. But this 
expectation was not realised, nor could they do more than 
strengthen the fortifications, and confirm the Mitylen^ean 
supremacy, in the other three subordinate towns ; in such 
manner that the Methymmeans, who soon afterwards attacked 
Antissa, were repulsed with considerable loss. In this un- 
decided condition, the island continued, until (somewhere 
about the month of August b.c. 428) the Athenians sent 
Paches to take the command, with a reinforcement of 1000 
hoplites, who rowed themselves thither in triremes. The 
Athenians were now in force enough not only to keep the 
Mitylena^ans within their walls, but also to surround the city 
with a single wall of circumvallation, strengthened by separate 
forts in suitable positions. By the beginning of October, 
Mitylene was thus completely blockaded, by land as well as by 
sea.2 

Meanwhile the Mitylenoean envoys, after a troublesome 
voyage, had reached Sparta a little before the Olympic festival, 
about the middle of June. The Spartans directed them to 
^ Thucyd. iii. 6. ^ Thucyd. iii. 18. 
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come to Olympia at the festival, where all the members of the 
Peloponnesian confederacy would naturally be present — and 
there to set forth their requests, after the festival was concluded, 
in presence of all.^ 

Thucydides has given us, at some length, his version of the 
speech wherein this was done — a speech not a little remarkable. 
Pronounced, as it was, by men who had just revolted from 
Athens, having the strongest interest to raise indignation 
against her as well as sympathy for themselves — and before an 
audience exclusively composed of the enemies of Athens, all 
willing to hear, and none present to refute, the bitterest 
calumnies against her — we should have expected a confident 
sense of righteous and well-grounded, though perilous effort, 
on the part of the Mitylenceans, and a plausible collection of 
wrongs and oppressions alleged against the common enemy. 
Instead of which the speech is apologetic and embarrassed. 
The speaker not only does not allege any extortion or severe 
dealing from Athens towards the Mitylenseans, but even admits 
the fact that they had been treated by her with marked 
honour ; and that too, throughout a long period of peace, 
during which she stood less in awe of her allies generally, and 
would have had much more facility in realising any harsh 
purposes towards them, than she could possibly enjoy now that 
the war had broken out, when their discontents would be likely 
to find powerful protectors.^ According to his own showing, 
the Mitylenceans, while they had been perfectly well treated by 
Athens during the past, had now acquired, by the mere fact of 
war, increased security for continuance of the like treatment 
during the future. It is upon the necessity of acquiring 
security for the future, nevertheless, that he rests the justifica- 
tion of the revolt, not pretending to have any subject of positive 
complaint. The Mityleiitcans (he contends) could have no 
prospective security against Athens : for she had successively 

^ Thucyd. iii. 9 . 

^ Thucyd. iii. 9 . jUTjSe ry x^ipovs S(i^w/x€y elrat, el iy rf} elp’fjyr) riixo)- 
fxepoi avTwy iy rois detyo7^ a<pi(rr6.fjLe0a, 

The language in which the Mityleneean envoys describe the treatment 
which their city had received from Athens, is substantially as strong as 
that which Kleon uses afteiwaids in his speech at Athens, when he 
reproaches them with their ingratitude— Kleon says (iii. 39 ), avr6vopLol re 
olKOvvreSf koX rtfico/xeyoi is rb. srpeora v(p' ^p.S}V, roiavra eipyaarayro, &c, 

® Thucyd. iii. 11,12. ov /xeyrot iirl rroXv 7’ hv idoKOVfxey Svy^rjO^yai {Trepiyiyye- 
crBai), ei /jl^ 6 ir 6 \€fjios ode Kariimj, irapadelyjuacri sr is rovs &\\ovs. 

rls oZy aljT^ <pi\la iyiyyero iXevdepia TrtffT'/j, iy ^ -irapa yuu}fxr\v b\\i]\ovs 
VTredex^P'^dec, fcal 01 ixev T]fxus iy r<p TroAe/xy dediores iOepdnevoyf ‘i]iJLe 7 s de 
i/celyovs iy ry yo'vxl'} tZ avro iTtoiovpLey, 
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and systematically brought into slavery all her allies, except 
Lesbos and Chios, though all had originally been upon an equal 
footing : and there was every reason for fearing that she would 
take the first convenient opportunity of reducing the two last 
remaining to the same level — the rather as their position was 
now one of privilege and exception, offensive to her imperial 
pride and exaggerated ascendency. It had hitherto suited the 
policy of Athens to leave these two exceptions, as a proof that 
the other allies had justly incurred their fate, since otherwise 
Lesbos and Chios, having equal votes, would not have joined 
forces in reducing them.^ But this policy was now no longer 
necessary, and the Mitylenreans, feeling themselves free only in 
name, were imperatively called upon by regard for their own 
safety to seize the earliest opportunity for emancipating them- 
selves in reality. Nor was it merely regard for their own safety, 
but a further impulse of Pan-Hellenic patriotism ; a desire to 
take rank among the opponents, and not among the auxiliaries, 
of Athens, in her usurpation of sovereignty over so many free 
Grecian states.^ The Mitylenoeans had however been com- 
pelled to revolt with preparations only half completed, and had 
therefore a double claim upon the succour of Sparta — the 
single hope and protectress of Grecian autonomy. And 
Spartan aid — if now lent immediately and heartily, in a 
renewed attack on Attica during this same year, by sea as well 
as by land — could not fail to put down the common enemy, 
exhausted as she was by pestilence as well as by the cost of 
three years’ war, and occupying her whole maritime force either 
in the siege of Mitylene or round Peloponnesus. The orator 
concluded by appealing not merely to the Hellenic patriotism 
and sympathies of the Peloponnesians, but also to the sacred 
name of the Olympic Zeus, in whose precinct the meeting was 
held, that his pressing entreaty might not be disregarded.^ 

In following the speech of the orator, we see the plain con- 
fession that the Mityleneeans had no reason whatever to complain 
of the conduct of Athens towards themselves. She had respected 
alike their dignity, their public force, and their private security. 
This important fact helps us to explain, first, the indifference 
which the Mitylencean people will be found to manifest in the 

^ Thucyd. iii. II. kvr6vofioi 5e i\e((p6rj/x€v oh di* &\\o n ^ *6(Tov avTo7s is 
r^v €virpe7rel(^ re \6yoVf Kal yvthfMrjs /j-uWop i(p6Bcp iVxt'or, ra 

vpdyfxara i^alvero icaraKriTcrd, *'A/j.a ptev yap fiaprvpicp ixpoovro^ ttv rovs 
ye i(ro\J/‘f}^ous itKovras, ei (ii\ ri ijdlKouv oh iv^ecayf ^varpareveip, 

^ Thucyd. iii. 13 . 

^ Thucyd. iii. 13 , 14 . 
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revolt ; next, the barbarous resolution taken by the Athenians 
after its suppression. 

The reasons given for the revolt are mainly two. i. The 
Mitylenceans had no security that Athens would not degrade 
them into the condition of subject-allies like the rest. 2. They 
did not choose to second the ambition of Athens, and to 
become parties to a war for the sake of maintaining an empire 
essentially offensive to Grecian political instincts. 

In both these two reasons there is force ; and both touch the 
sore point of the Athenian empire. That empire undoubtedly 
contradicted one of the fundamental instincts of the Greek 
mind — the right of every separate town to administer its own 
political affairs apart from external control. The Pelopon- 
nesian alliance recognised this autonomy in theory, by the 
general synod and equal voting of all the members at Sparta, 
on important occasions ; though it was quite true ^ (as Perikles 
urged at Athens) that in practice nothing more was enjoyed 
than an autonomy confined by Spartan leading-strings — and 
though Sparta held in permanent custody hostages for the 
fidelity of her Arcadian allies, summoning their military con- 
tingents without acquainting them whither they were destined 
to march. But Athens proclaimed herself a despot, effacing 
the autonomy of her allies not less in theory than in practice. 
Far from being disposed to cultivate in them any sense of a 
real common interest with herself, she did not even cheat them 
with those forms and fictions which so often appease discontent 
in the absence of realities. Doubtless the nature of her empire, 
at once widely extended, maritime, and unconnected (or only 
partially connected) with kindred of race, rendered the forms 
of periodical deliberation difficult to keep up ; at the same time 
that it gave to her as naval chief an ascendency much more 
despotic than could have been exercised by any chief on land. 
It is doubtful whether she could have overcome — it is certain 
that she did not try to overcome — these political difficulties ; 
so that her empire stood confessed as a despotism, opposed to 
the political instinct of the Greek mind ; and the revolts against 
it, like this of Mitylene, — in so far as they represented a genuine 
feeling and were not merely movements of an oligarchical party 
against their own democracy — were revolts of this offended 

^ Thucyd. i. 144. Kal tirav Kh.KUvoi (the Lacedaemonians) rats kavrUv 
cr(pi<Ti rois AaKed aifiovlois 4 tt irrjbeicc s avrovo- 
a\K* avrois k Kd(TT ois, ws ^oiXovrai. 

About the hostages detained by Sparta for the fidelity of her allies, see 
Thucyd. v. 54, 61. 
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instinct, much more than consequences of actual oppression. 
The Mitylenaeans might certainly affirm that they had no 
security against being one day reduced to the common con- 
dition of subject-allies like the rest. Yet an Athenian speaker, 
had he been here present, might have made no mean reply to 
this portion of their reasoning. He would have urged, that 
had Athens felt any dispositions towards such a scheme, she 
would have taken advantage of the Fourteen years^ truce to 
execute it ; and he would have shown that the degradation of 
the allies by Athens, and the change in her position from 
president to despot, had been far less intentional and systematic 
than the Mitylensean orator affirmed. 

To the Peloponnesian auditors, however, the speech of the 
latter proved completely satisfactory. The Lesbians were de- 
clared members of the Peloponnesian alliance, and a second 
attack upon Attica was decreed. The Lacedciemonians, fore- 
most in the movement, summoned contingents from their 
various allies, and were early in arriving with their own at the 
Isthmus. They there began to prepare carriages or trucks, for 
dragging across the Isthmus the triremes which had fought 
against Phormio, from the harbour of Lechreurn into the Sar- 
onic Gulf, in order to employ them against Athens. But the 
remaining allies did not answer to the summons, remaining at 
home occupied with their harvest ; while the Lacedaimonians, 
sufficiently disappointed with this languor and disobedience, 
were still further confounded by the unexpected presence of 
100 Athenian triremes off the coast of the Isthmus. 

The Athenians, though their own presence at the Olympic 
festival was forbidden by the war, liad doubtless learned more 
or less thoroughly the proceedings which had taken place there 
respecting Mitylenc^ Perceiving the general belief entertained 
of their depressed and helpless condition, they determined to 
contradict this by a great and instant effort. They accordingly 
manned forthwith loo triremes, requiring the personal service 
of all men, citizens as well as metics, and excepting only the 
two richest classes of the Solonian census, i. e. the Pentakosio- 
medimni, and the Hippeis or Horsemen. With this prodigious 
fleet they made a demonstration along the Isthmus in view of 
the Lacedeemonians, and landed in various parts of the Pelo- 
ponnesian coast to inflict damage. At the same time thirty 
other Athenian triremes, despatched some time previously to 
Akarnania under Asopius son of Phormio, landed at different 
openings in Laconia for the same purpose. This news reached 
the Lacedaemonians at the Isthmus, while the other great 
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Athenian fleet was parading before their eyes.^ Amazed at so 
unexpected a demonstration of strength, they began to feel 
how much they had been misled respecting the exhaustion of 
Athens, and how incompetent they were, especially without the 
presence of their allies, to undertake any joint effective move- 
ment by sea and land against Attica. They therefore returned 
home, resolving to send an expedition of forty triremes under 
Alkidas to the relief of Mitylene itself ; at the same time trans- 
mitting requisitions to their various allies, in order that these 
triremes might be furnished.- 

Meanwhile Asopius with his thirty triremes had arrived in 
Akarnania, from whence ail the ships except twelve were sent 
home. He had been nominated commander as the son of 
Phormio, who appears either to have died, or to have become 
unfit for service, since his victories of the preceding year. The 
Akarnanians had preferred a special request that a son, or at 
least some relative, of I^hormio, should be invested with the 
command of the squadron ; so beloved was his name and 
character among them. Asopius however accomplished nothing 
of importance, though he again undertook conjointly with the 
Akarnanians a fruitless march against CEniadai. Ultimately he 
\vas defeated and slain, in attempting a disembarkation on the 
territory of Leukas.^ 

The sanguine announcement made by the Mitylena^ans at 
Olympia, that Athens was rendered helpless by the epidemic, 
had indeed been strikingly contradicted by her recent display ; 
since, taking numbers and equipment together, the maritime 
force which she had jmt forth this summer, manned as it was 
by a higher class of seamen, surpassed all former years ; 
although, in point of number only, it was inferior to the 250 
triremes which she had sent out during the first summer of the 
war.^ But the assertion that Athens was impoverished in 

^ 'fhucyd. iii. 7--16. ^ Thucyd. iii. 15, 16. ^ Thucyd. iii. 7. 

Thucyd. iii. 17 * Kal Karh rhu tovtov, hu a! i/rjes eWXeov, 4u to7s 

'jr\€7crrai yijes i/x* avro'is ivepyol KaWfi 4y4vovrOy TrapaTrXTjaiat Se Kal 
eri irXelovs apxofifvov rov TroXe/xou. re yap 'ATTiK}]V Kal Et^otav Kal 

'^aXa/jut'a hcarhv ecpvKaarcroy, nal irepl neAowSyvrjo'oy erepai kKarhy^crav, x^P^^ 
Se at vepl Tlori^aiay Kal iy roils &Wois x<>^p^ois, &(Tre ai iracrai a/jca iyiyyoyro 4y 
4vl Bepei BiaK6(riai Kal ireyrT^Kovra, Kal rovro pidhiara vTravdXwae 

fierd HoriBalaSf See. 

I have endeavoured to render as well as I can this obscure and difficult 
passage ; difficult both as to grammar and as to sense, and not satisfactorily 
explained by any of the commentators — if indeed it can be held to stand 
now as Thucydides wrote it. In the preceding chapter, he had mentioned 
that this fleet of loo sail was manned largely from the hoplite class of citizens 
(iii. i6). Now we know from other passages in his woik (see v. 8 ; vi, 31. 
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finances was not so destitute of foundation : for the whole 
treasure in the acropolis, 6000 talents at the commencement of 
the war, was now consumed, with the exception of that reserve 
of Tooo talents which had been solemnly set aside against the 
last exigencies of defensive resistance. This is not surprising 
when we learn that every hoplite engaged for near two years 
and a half in the blockade of Potidsea received two drachmas 
per day, one for himself and a second for an attendant. There 
were during the whole time of the blockade 3000 hoplites 
engaged there,— and for a considerable portion of the time, 
4600 ; besides the fleet, all the seamen of which received one 
drachma per day per man. Accordingly, the Athenians were 
now for the first time obliged to raise a direct contribution 
among themselves, to the amount of 200 talents, for the purpose 
of prosecuting the siege of Mitylene : and they at the same time 
despatched Lysikles (with four colleagues) in command of 
twelve triremes to collect money. What relation these money- 
gathering ships bore to the regular tribute paid by the subject- 
allies, or whether they were allowed to visit these latter, wc do 
not know. In the present case, Lysikles landed at Myus near 
the mouth of the Maeander, and marched up the country to levy 
contributions on the Karian villages in the plain of that river ; 
but he was surprised by the Karians, perhaps aided by the 
active Samian exiles at Ansea in the neighbourhood, and slain 
with a considerable number of his men.^ 

While the Athenians thus held Mitylene under siege, their 
faithful friends the Platgeans had remained closely blockaded 
by the Peloponnesians and Boeotians for more than a year, 
without any possibility of relief. At length provisions began 
to fail, and the general Eupompides, backed by the prophet 
Theaenetus (these prophets ^ were often among the bravest 

how much difference there was in the appearance and efficiency of an 
armament, according to the class of citizens who served on it. We may 
then refer the word ndWos to the excellence of outfit hence arising ; I wish 
indeed that any instance could be produced of ndWos in this sense, but we 
find the adjective ndWicros (Thucyd. v. 60) arpardTre^ov ydp S)) rovro 
KdWiaroy 'EW7)viKhy rcav /U€xp* rouSe ^vv7j\dev. In v. 8 Thucydides 
employs the word d^icofia to denote the same meaning: and in vi. 31 he 
says, TrapaoTKev}) ydp aurjj TTpccrr] l/c'rrXevtrao'a juids TrdXiws 5vyd,a€i 'EWrjyiK^, 
7ro\vre\€(rrdTr) 8^ Ka\ ev'KpeTrecrrdrrj rwv is iKuvov rhy iyiv^ro. It 

may be remarked that in that chapter too, he contrasts the expedition 
against Sicily with two other Athenian expeditions, equal to it in number 
but inferior in equipment ; the same comparison which I believe he means 
to take in this passage. ^ Thucyd. iii. 19. 

2 Thucyd. iii. 20. Compare Xenophon, Ilellen. ii. 4, 19 ; Herodot. ix. 
37 ; Plutarch, Aratus, c, 25. 
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soldiers in the army), persuaded the garrison to adopt the 
daring, but seemingly desperate, resolution of breaking out 
over the blockading wall and in spite of its guards. So 
desperate, indeed, did the project seem, that at the moment of 
execution, one half of the garrison shrank from it as equivalent 
to certain death : the other half, about 212 in number, per- 
sisted and escaped. Happy would it have been for the 
remainder had they even perished in the attempt, and thus 
forestalled the more melancholy fate in store for them ! 

It has been already stated that the circumvallation of Platcea 
was accomplished by a double wall and a double ditch, one 
ditch without the encircling walls, another between them and 
the town ; the two walls being sixteen feet apart, joined together, 
and roofed all round, so as to look like one thick wall, and to 
aftbrd covered quarters for the besiegers. Both the outer and 
inner circumference were furnished with battlements, and after 
every ten battlements came a roofed tower, covering the whole 
breadth of the double wall — allowing a free passage inside, 
but none outside. In general, the entire circuit of the roofed 
wall was kept under watch night and day ; but on wet nights 
the besiegers had so far relaxed their vigilance as to retire under 
cover of the towers, leaving the intermediate spaces unguarded : 
and it was upon this omission that the plan of escape was 
founded. The Platseans prepared ladders of a proper height to 
scale the blockading double wall, ascertaining its height by 
repeatedly counting the ranges of bricks, which were near 
enough for them to discern, and not effectually covered with 
whitewash. On a cold and dark December night, amidst rain, 
sleet, and a roaring wind, they marched forth from the gates, 
lightly armed, some few with shields and spears, but most of 
them with breastplates, javelins, and bows and arrows. The 
right foot was naked, but the left foot shod, so as to give it a 
more assured footing on the muddy ground.^ Taking care to 
sally out with the wind in their faces and at such a distance 
from each other as to prevent any clattering of arms, they 
crossed the inner ditch and reached the foot of the wall without 

^ Thucyd. iii. 22. Dr. Arnold, in his note, construes this passage as if 
the right or bare foot were the least likely to slip in the mud, and the left 
or shod foot the most likely. The Scholiast and Wasse maintain the 
opposite opinion, which is certainly the more obvious sense of the text, 
though the sense of Dr. Arnold would also be admissible. The naked foot 
is v€fry liable to slip in the mud, and might easily be rendered less liable, 
by sandals or covering particularly adapted to that purpose. Besides, 
Wasse remarks justly, that the warrior who is to use his right arm requires 
t 6 have his left foot firmly planted. 
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being discovered. The ladders, borne in the van, were 
immediately planted, and Ammeas son of Koroebus, followed 
by eleven others armed only with a short sword and breastplate, 
mounted the wall ; others armed with spears followed him, their 
shields being carried and handed to them when on the top by 
comrades behind. It was the duty of this first company to 
master and maintain the two towers right and left, so as to keep 
the intermediate space free for passing over. This was success- 
fully done, the guards in both towers being surprised and slain, 
without alarming the remaining besiegers. Many of the 
Plataeans bad already reached the top of the wall, when the 
noise of a tile accidentally knocked down by one of them 
betrayed what was passing. Immediately a general clamour 
was raised, alarm was given, and the awakened garrison rushed 
up from beneath to the top of the wall, yet not knowing where 
the enemy was to be found ; a perplexity further increased by 
the Platseans in the town, who took this opportunity of making 
a false attack on the opposite side. Amidst such confusion 
and darkness, the blockading detachment could not tell where 
to direct their blows, and all remained at their posts, except a 
reserve of 300 men, kept constantly in readiness for special 
emergencies, who marched out and patrolled the outside of the 
ditch to intercept any fugitives from within. At the same time, 
fire-signals were raised to warn their allies at Thebes. But here 
again, the Platmans in the town had foreseen and prepared fire- 
signals on their part, which they hoisted forthwith in order to 
deprive this telegraphic communication of all special meaning.^ 
Meanwhile the escaping Plataeans, masters of the two adjoin- 
ing towers— on the top of which some of them mounted, while 
others held the doorway through, so as to repel with spears and 

^ Thucyd. iii. 22. (ppvKrol re -^povro isras &'h^ccsTTo\€fjLiot, &c. It would 
seem by this statement that the blockaders must have been often in the 
habit of transmitting intelligence to Thebes by means of fire-signals ; each 
particular combination of lights having more or less of a special meaning. 
The Platieans had observed this, and foresaw that the same means would 
be used on the night of the outbreak, to bring assistance from Thebes 
forthwith. If they had not observed it before, they could not have prepared 
for the moment when the new signal would be hoisted, so as to confound 
its meaning — ^ttcos a<Ta(pr} (Trtixeia ^. . . . 

Compare iii. 80. I agree with the general opinion stated in Dr. Arnold’s 
note respecting these fire-signals, and even think that it might have been 
sustained more stiongly. 

“Non enim (observes Cicero in the fifth oration against Verres, c. 36), 
sicut erat nuper consuetudo, preedonum adventum significabat ig'/tis ^ 
specuid sublatus ant tumtilo: sed flamma ex ipso incendio navium et 
calamitatem acceptam et peiiculum reliquum nuntiabat.” 

VOL. VI. 
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darts all approach of the blockaders — prosecuted their flight 
without interruption over the space between, shoving down the 
battlements in order to make it more level and plant a greater 
number of ladders. In this manner they all successively got 
over and crossed the outer ditch. Every man, immediately 
after crossing, stood ready on the outer bank with bow and 
javelin to repel assailants and maintain safe passages for his 
comrades in the rear. At length, when all had descended, 
there remained the last and greatest difficulty — the escape of 
those who occupied the two towers and kept the intermediate 
portion of wall free : yet even this was accomplished successfully 
and without loss. The outer ditch was found embarrassing — 
so full of water from the rain as to be hardly fordable, yet with 
thin ice on it also, from a previous frost : for the storm, which 
in other respects was tlie main help to their escape, here 
retarded their passage of the ditch by an unusual accumulation 
of water. It was not however until all had crossed except the 
defenders of the towers — who were yet descending and scram- 
bling through — that the Peloponnesian reserve of 300 were 
seen approaching the spot with torches. Their unshielded 
right side being turned towards the ditch, the Plataeans, already 
across and standing on the bank, immediately assailed them 
with arrows and javelins — in which the torches enabled them 
to take tolerable aim, while the Peloponnesians on their side 
could not distinguish their enemies in the dark, and had no 
previous knowledge of their position. They were thus held in 
check until the rearmost Platfeans had surmounted the diffi- 
culties of the passage : after which the whole body stole off as 
speedily as they could, taking at first the road towards Thebes, 
while their pursuers were seen with their torchlights following 
the opposite direction, on the road which led by the heights 
called Dryos-Kephalae to Athens. After having marched about 
three-quarters of a mile on the road to Thebes (leaving the 
chapel of the Hero Androkrates on their right hand), the 
fugitives quitted it, and striking to the eastward towards 
Erythrae and Hysiae, soon found themselves in safety among 
the mountains which separate Boeotia from Attica at that point ; 
from whence they passed into the glad harbour and refuge of 
Athens.^ 

Two hundred and twelve brave men thus emerged to life and 
liberty, breaking loose from that impending fate which too soon 
overtook the remainder, and preserving for future times the 

^ Thucyd. iii. 24. Diodorus (xii. 56) gives a brief summary of these facts, 
without either novelty or liveliness* 
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genuine breed and honourable traditions of Platcea. One man 
alone was taken prisoner at the brink of the outer ditch, while 
a few, who had enrolled themselves originally for the enterprise, 
lost courage and returned in despair even from the foot of the 
inner wall; telling their comrades within that the whole band 
had perished. Accordingly, at day-break, the Platceans within 
sent out a herald to solicit a truce for burial of the dead bodies, 
and it was only by the answer made to this request, that tliey 
learnt the actual truth. The description of this memorable 
outbreak exhibits not less daring in the execution than skill and 
foresight in the design, and is the more interesting, inasmuch 
as the men who thus worked out their salvation were precisely 
the bravest men who best deserved it. 

Meanwhile Paches and the Athenians kept Mitylene closely 
blocked up, the provisions were nearly exhausted, and the 
besieged were already beginning to think of capitulation — when 
their spirits were raised by the arrival of the Lacedaemonian 
envoy Salcethus, who had landed at Pyrrha on the west of 
Lesbos, and contrived to steal in through a ravine which 
obstructed the continuity of the blockading wall (about 
February 427 b.c.). He encouraged the Mitylenaeans to hold 
out, assuring them that a Peloponnesian fleet under Alkidas 
was on the point of setting out to assist them, and that Attica 
would be forthwith invaded by the general Peloponnesian army. 
His own arrival, also, and his stay in the town, was in itself no 
small encouragement : we shall see hereafter, when we come to 
the siege of Syracuse by the Athenians, how much might 
depend upon the presence of one single Spartan. All thought 
of surrender was accordingly abandoned, and the Mitylenseans 
awaited with impatience the arrival of Alkidas, who started from 
Peloponnesus at the beginning of April, with forty-two triremes ; 
while the Lacedaemonian army at the same time invaded Attica, 
in order to keep the attention of Athens fully employed. Their 
ravages on this occasion were more diligent, searching, and 
destructive to the country than before, and were continued the 
longer because they awaited the arrival of news from Lesbos. 
But no news reached them, their stock of provisions was 
exhausted, and the army was obliged to break up.^ 

The tidings which at length arrived proved very unsatis- 
factory. 

Salaethus and the Mitylenaeans had held out until their pro- 
visions were completely exhausted, but neither relief nor 
encouragement reached them from Peloponnesus. At length 
^ Thucyd. iii. 25, 26. 
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even Salaethus became convinced that no relief would come ; 
he projected, therefore, as a last hope, a desperate attack upon 
the Athenians and their wall of blockade. For this purpose he 
distributed full panoplies among the mass of the people or 
commons, who had hitherto been without them, having at best 
nothing more than bows or javelins,^ 

But he had not sufficiently calculated the consequences of 
this important step. The Mitylenaean multitude, living under 
an oligarchical government, had no interest in the present 
contest, which had been undertaken without any appeal to 
their opinion. They had no reason for aversion to Athens, 
seeing that they suffered no practical grievance from the 
Athenian alliance : and (to repeat what has been remarked 
in a previous chapter) we find that even among the subject- 
allies (to say nothing of a privileged ally like Mitylene), 
the bulk of the citizens were never forward, sometimes posi- 
tively reluctant, to revolt. The Mitylenaean oligarchy had 
revolted, in spite of the absence of practical wrongs, because 
they desired an uncontrolled town-autonomy as well as security 
for its continuance. But this was a feeling to which the people 
were naturally strangers, having no share in the government of 
their own town, and being kept dead and passive, as it was the 
interest of the oligarchy that they should be, in respect to 
political sentiment. A Grecian oligarchy might obtain from 
its people quiet submission under ordinary circumstances ; but 
if ever it required energetic effort, the genuine devotion under 
which alone such effort could be given, was found wanting. 
The Mitylenaean Demos, so soon as they found themselves 
strengthened and ennobled by the possession of heavy armour, 
refused obedience to the orders of Salaethus for marching out 
and imperiling their lives in a desperate struggle. They were 
under the belief — not unnatural under the secrecy of public 
affairs habitually practised by an oligarchy, but which assuredly 
the Athenian Demos would have been too well informed to 
entertain — that their governors were starving them, and had 
concealed stores of provision for themselves. Accordingly, 
the first use which they made of their arms was, to demand 
that these concealed stores should be brought out and fairly 
apportioned to all ; threatening, unless their demand was 
complied with at once, to enter into negotiations with the 
Athenians and surrender the city. The ruling Mitylenseans, 
unable to prevent this, but foreseeing that it would be their 

^ Thucyd. iii. 27. <5 Kal avrhs ob vpocrdexSfxevos €Ti ras pads, 

dirXi^ei rhp bT]fi0P, •rrpSrepop if/iAbp upra, dfs ive^i^p rots ^AOrjpalois. 
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irretrievable ruin, preferred the chance of negotiating them- 
selves for a capitulation. It was agreed with Paches, that the 
Athenian armament should enter into possession of Mitylene ; 
that the fate of its people and city should be left to the Athe- 
nian assembly, and that the Mitylenteans should send envoys to 
Athens to plead their cause : until the return of these envoys, 
Paches engaged that no one should be either killed, or put in 
chains, or sold into slavery. Nothing was said about Saloethus, 
who hid himself as well as he could in the city. In spite of 
the guarantee received from Paches, so great was the alarm of 
those Mitylenseans who had chiefly instigated the revolt, that 
when he actually took possession of the city, they threw them- 
selves as suppliants upon the altars for protection. But being 
induced by his assurances to quit their sanctuary, they were 
placed in the island of Tenedos until answer should be 
received from Athens.^ 

Having thus secured possession of Mitylene, Paches sent 
round some triremes to the other side of the island, and easily 
captured Antissa. But before he had time to reduce the two 
remaining towns of Pyrrha and Eresus, he received news which 
forced him to turn his attention elsewhere. 

To the astonishment of every one, the Peloponnesian fleet 
of Alkidas was seen on the coast of Ionia. It ought to have 
been there much earlier, and had Alkidas been a man of 
energy, it would have reached Mitylcme even before the sur- 
render of the city. But the Peloponnesians, when about to 
advance into the Athenian waters and brave the Athenian 
fleet, were under the same impression of conscious weakness 
and timidity (especially since the victories of Phormio in the 
preceding year) as that which beset land-troops when march- 
ing up to attack the Lacedaemonian heavy-armed. - Alkidas, 
though unobstructed by the Athenians, who were not aware 
of his departure — though pressed to hasten forward by Lesbian 
and Ionian exiles on board, and aided by expert pilots from 
those Samian exiles who had established themselves at An^ea ^ 
on the Asiatic continent, and acted as zealous enemies of 
Athens— nevertheless, instead of sailing straight to Lesbos, 
lingered first near Peloponnesus, next at the island of Delos, 
making capture of private vessels with their crews ; until at 
length, on reaching the islands of Ikarus and Mykonus, he 
heard the unwelcome tidings that the besieged town had 

^ Thucyd. iii. 28. 

^ Thucyd. iv. 34. tt) yv^ixr) ws iirl AaKi^aifiovlovs. 

^ Thucyd. iv. 75. 
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capitulated. Not at first crediting the report, he sailed onward 
to Embaton, in the Erythraean territory on the coast of Asia 
Minor, where he found the news confirmed. As only seven 
days had elapsed since the capitulation had been concluded, 
Teutiaplus, an Eleian captain in the fleet, strenuously urged 
the daring project of sailing on forthwith, and surprising 
Mitylene by night in its existing unsettled condition : no 
preparation would have been made for receiving them, and 
there was good chance that the Athenians might be suddenly 
overpowered, the Mitylenaeans again armed, and the town 
recovered. 

Such a proposition, which was indeed something more than 
daring, did not suit the temper of Alkidas. Nor could he be 
induced by the solicitation of the exiles to fix and fortify him- 
self either in any port of Ionia, or in the Aeolic town of Kyme, 
so as to afford support and countenance to such subjects of 
the Athenian empire as w'ere disposed to revolt ; though he 
was confidently assured that many of them would revolt on 
his proclamation, and that the satrap Pissuthnes of Sardis 
w'ould help him to defray the expense. Having been sent for 
the express purpose of relieving Mitylene, Alkidas believed 
himself interdicted from any other project. He determined 
to return to Peloponnesus at once, dreading nothing so much 
as the pursuit of Paches and the Athenian fleet. From 
Embaton accordingly he started on his return, coasting south- 
w^ard along Asia Minor as far as Ephesus. But the prisoners 
taken in his voyage were now an encumbrance to his flight; 
and their number was not inconsiderable, since all the mer- 
chant vessels in his route had approached the fleet without 
suspicion, believing it to be Athenian : a Peloponnesian fleet 
near the coast of Ionia was as yet something unheard of and 
incredible To get rid of his prisoners, Alkidas stopped at 
Myonnesus near Teos, and there put to death the greater 
number of them — a barbarous proceeding which excited lively 
indignation among the neighbouring Ionic cities to which they 
belonged ; insomuch that when he reached Ephesu.s, the 
Samian exiles dwelling at Ancea, who had come forward so 
actively to help him, sent him a spirited remonstrance, remind- 
ing him that the slaughter of men neither engaged in war, nor 
enemies, nor even connected with Athens excepf by constraint, 
was disgraceful to one who came forth as the liberator oif 
Greece — and that if he persisted, he would convert his friends 
into enemies, not his enemies into friends. So keenly did 
Alkidas feel this animadversion, that he at once liberated the 
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remainder of his prisoners, several of them Chians ; and then 
departed from Ephesus, taking his course across sea towards 
Krete and Peloponnesus. After much delay off the coast of 
Krcte from stormy weather, which harassed and dispersed his 
fleet, he at length reached in safety the harbour of Kyllene in 
Elis, where his scattered ships were ultimately reunited.^ 

Thus inglorious was the voyage of the first Peloponnesian 
admiral who dared to enter that Mare clausum which passed 
for a portion of the territory of Athens.^ But though he 
achieved little, his mere presence excited everywhere not less 
dismay, than astonishment : for the Ionic towns were all un- 
fortified, and Alkidas might take and sack any one of them by 
sudden assault, even though unable to hold it permanently. 
Pressing messages reached Paches from Erythrse and from 
several other places, while the Athenian triremes called 
Paralus and Salaminia (the privileged vessels which usually 
carried public and sacred deputations) had themselves seen 
the Peloponnesian fleet anchored at Ikarus, and brought him 
the same intelligence. Paches, having his hands now free by 
the capture of Mitylene, set forth immediately in pursuit of 
the intruder, whom he chased as far as the island of Patmos. 
It was there ascertained that Alkidas had finally disappeared 
from the eastern waters, and the Athenian admiral, though he 
would have rejoiced to meet the Peloponnesian fleet in the 
open sea, accounted it fortunate that they had not taken up 
a position in some Asiatic harbour — in which case it would 
have been necessary for him to undertake a troublesome and 
tedious blockade,^ besides all the chances of revolt among 
the Athenian dependencies. We shall see how much, in this 
respect, depended upon the personal character of the Lacedae- 
monian commander, when we come hereafter to the expedition 
of Brasidas. 

On his return from Patmos to Mitylene, Paches was induced 
to stop at Notium by the solicitations of some exiles. Notium 
was the port of Kolophon, from which it was at some little 
distance, as Peira3us was from Athens.^ 

^ Thucyfl. iii. 32, 33-69. 

^ Thucyd. v. 56. ^Apyeioi 5’ iAOSurcs Trap* *Adripa'iovs iTTeKdXovv tfrz yeypafx^ 
ixhov iv rais a'wovda7s ^ta r^s kavrwp kKderrovs 4up ttoK^/xiovs dueyat, 
i<i(T€iay Kara QdXaa dav {AaKedatfjLovlovs) TrapaTrXcvcrat. 

We see that the sea is here reckoned as a portion of the Athenian 
territory ; and even the portion of sea near to Peloponnesus — much more 
that on the coast of Ionia. ® Thucyd. iii. 33. 

* The dissensions between Notium and Kolophon are noticed by Aristot. 
Politic, V. 3, 2. 
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About three years before, a violent internal dissension had 
taken place in Kolophon, and one of the parties, invoking the 
aid of the Persian Itamanes (seemingly one of the generals of 
the satrap Pissuthnes), had placed him in possession of the 
town ; whereupon the opposite party, forced to retire, had 
established itself separately and independently at Notium. 
But the Kolophonians who remained in the town soon con- 
trived to procure a party in Notium, whereby they were en- 
abled to regain possession of it, through the aid of a body of 
Arcadian mercenaries in the service of Pissuthnes. These 
Arcadians formed a standing garrison at Notium, in which 
they occupied a separate citadel or fortified space, while the 
town became again attached as harbour to Kolophon. A 
considerable body of exiles, however, expelled on that occa- 
sion, now invoked the aid of Paches to reinstate them, and to 
expel the Arcadians. On reaching the place, the Athenian 
general prevailed upon Hippias the Arcadian captain to come 
forth to a parley, under the promise that, if nothing mutually 
satisfactory could be settled, he would again replace him “ safe 
and sound in the fortification. But no sooner had the Arca- 
dian come forth to this parley, than Paches, causing him to be 
detained under guard but without fetters or ill-usage, immedi- 
ately attacked the fortification while the garrison were relying 
on the armistice, carried it by storm, and put to death both 
the Arcadians and the Persians who were found within. 
Having got possession of the fortification, he next brought 
Hippias again into it — “safe and sound,^’ according to the 
terms of the convention, which was thus literally performed — 
and then immediately afterwards caused him to be shot with 
arrows and javelins. Of this species of fraud, founded on 
literal performance and real violation, of an agreement, there 
are various examples in Grecian history; but nowhere do we 
read of a more flagitious combination of deceit and cruelty 
than the behaviour of Paches at Notium. How it was 
noticed at Athens, we do not know : yet we remark, not with- 
out surprise, that Thucydides recounts it plainly and calmly, 
without a single word of comment.^ 

Notium was now separated from Kolophon, and placed in 
possession of those Kolophonians who were opposed to the 
Persian supremacy in the upper town. But as it had been, 
down to this time, a mere appendage of Kolophon and not a 
separate town, the Athenians soon afterwards sent CEkists and 
performed for it the ceremonies of colonisation according to 
1 Thucyd. iii. 34. 
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their own laws and customs, inviting from every quarter the 
remaining exiles of Kolophon.^ Whether any new settlers 
went from Athens itself, does not appear. But the step was 
intended to confer a sort of Hellenic citizenship, and recognised 
collective personality, on the new-born town of Notium ; with- 
out which, neither its Theory or solemn deputation would have 
been admitted to offer public sacrifice, nor its private citizens 
to contend for the prize at Olympic and other great festivals. 

Having cleared the Asiatic waters from the enemies of 
Athens, Paches returned to Lesbos, reduced the towns of 
Pyrrhaand Eresus, and soon found himself so completely master 
both of iMitylene and the whole island as to be able to send 
home the larger part of his force; carrying with them as 
prisoners those Mitylenaeans who had been deposited in 
Tenedos, as well as others prominently implicated in the late 
revolt, to the number altogether of rather more than a thousand. 
The Lacedaemonian Salaethus, being recently detected in his 
place of concealment, was included among the prisoners 
transmitted. 

Upon the fate of these prisoners the Athenians had now to 
pronounce. They entered upon the discussion in a temper of 
extreme wrath and vengeance. As to Salsethus, their resoliltion 
to put him to death was unanimous and immediate. They 
turned a deaf ear to his promises, assuredly delusive, of termin- 
ating the blockade of Plataea, in case his life were spared. 
What to do with Mitylene and its inhabitants, was a point more 
doubtful, and was submitted to formal debate in the public 
assembly. 

It is in this debate that Thucydides first takes notice of 
Kleon, who is however mentioned by Plutarch as rising into 
importance some few years earlier, during the lifetime of 
Perikles. Under the great increase of trade and popula- 
tion in Athens and Peirxus during the last forty years, a new 
class of politicians seems to have grown up ; men engaged in 
various descriptions of trade and manufacture, who began to 
rival more or less in importance the ancient families of Attic 
proprietors. This change was substantially analogous to that 
which took place in the cities of Mediaeval Europe, when the 
merchants and traders of the various guilds gradually came to 
compete with, and ultimately supplanted, the patrician families 
in whom the supremacy had originally resided. In Athens, 
persons of ancient family and station enjoyed at this time no 
political privilege — ^since through the reforms of Ephialtes and 

1 Thucyd. iii. 34; C. A. Pertz, Colophoniaca, p. 36. (Gottingen, 1848.) 

K 2 
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Perikles, the political constitution had become thoroughly 
democratical. But they still continued to form the two highest 
classes in the Solonian census founded on property — the 
Pentakosiomedimni, and the Hippeis or Knights. New men 
enriched by trade doubtless got into these classes, but probably 
only in minority, and imbibed the feeling of the class as they 
found it, instead of bringing into it any new spirit. Now an 
individual Athenian of this class, though without any legal title 
to preference, yet when he stood forward as candidate for 
political influence, continued to be decidedly preferred and 
welcomed by the social sentiment at Athens, which preserved 
in its spontaneous sympathies distinctions effaced from the 
political code.^ Besides this place ready prepared for him in 
the public sympathy, especially advantageous at the outset of 
political life — he found himself further borne up by the family 
connexions, associations, and political clubs, &c., \vhich exer- 
cised very great influence both on the politics and the judica- 
ture of Athens, and of which he became a member as a matter 
of course. Such advantages were doubtless only auxiliary, 
carrying a man up to a certain point of influence, but leaving 
him to achieve the rest by his own personal qualities and 
capacity. But their effect was nevertheless very real, and those 
who, without possessing them, met and buffeted him in the 
public assembly, contended against great disadvantages. A 
person of such low or middling station obtained no favourable 
presumptions or indulgence on the part of the public to meet 
him half-way ; nor did he possess established connexions to 
encourage first successes, or help him out of early scrapes. He 
found others already in possession of ascendency, and well-dis- 
posed to keep down new competitors ; so that he had to win 
his own way unaided, from the first step to the last, by qualities 
personal to himself ; by assiduity of attendance — by acquaint- 
ance with business — by powers of striking speech — and withal 
by unflinching audacity, indispensable to enable him to bear 
up against that opposition and enmity which he would incur 
from the high-born politicians and organised party-clubs, as soon 
as he appeared to be rising into importance. 

The free march of political and judicial affairs raised up 
several such men, during the years beginning and immediately 
preceding the Peloponnesian war. Even during the life-time 
of Perikles, they appear to have risen in greater or less numbers. 

^ Thucyd. v. 43. *A?uci$i<i^rjs — av^p ^KikIc^ fxkv in r6re p4os, ws iv 6,X\rf 
nSKeif ^^icafian Se Trpoyovojv niKapL^vos. Compare Xenophon, Memorabil. i. 
2, 25 ; hi. 6, I. 
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But the personal ascendency of that great man — who combined 
an aristocratical position with a strong and genuine dcmocra- 
tical sentiment, and an enlarged intellect rarely found attached 
to either — impressed a peculiar character on Athenian politics. 
The Athenian world was divided into his partisans and his 
opponents, among each of whom there were individuals high^ 
born and low-born — though the aristocratical party properly so 
called, the majority of wealthy and high-born Athenians, either 
opposed or disliked him. It is about two years after his death 
that we begin to hear of a new class of politicians — Eukrates, 
the rope-seller — Kleon, the leather-seller — Lysikles, the sheep- 
seller — Hyperbolus, the lamp-maker ; ^ the first two of whom 
must, however, have been already well known as speakers in 
the Ekklesia even during the life-time of Perikles. Among 
them all, the most distinguished was Kleon, son of Klccienetus. 

Kleon acquired his first importance among the speakers against 
Perikles, so that he would thus obtain for himself, during his 
early political career, the countenance of the numerous and 
aristocratical anti-Periklcans. He is described by Thucydides 
in general terms as a person of the most violent temper and 
character in Athens — as being dishonest in his calumnies, and 
virulent in his invective and accusation.^ Aristophanes, in his 
comedy of the Knights, reproduces these features with others 
new and distinct, as well as with exaggerated details, comic, 
satirical, and contemptuous. His comedy depicts Kleon in the 
point of view in which he would appear to the knights of 
Athens — a leather-dresser, smelling of the tan-yard — a low-born 
brawler, terrifying opponents by the violence of his crimina- 
tions, the loudness of his voice, the impudence of his gestures 
— moreover as venal in his politics — threatening men with 
accusations and then receiving money to withdraw them — a 
robber of the public treasury — persecuting merit as well as 
rank — and courting the favour of the assembly by the basest 
and most guilty cajolery. The general attributes set forth by 
Thucydides (apart from Aristophanes, who does not profess to 

^ Aristophan. Equit. 130 seq.^ and Scholia; Eupolis, Demi, Fragm. 
XV. p. 466, ed. Meineke. See the remark in Ranke, Commentat. de Vita 
Aristophanis, p. cccxxxiv. seq, 

^ Thucyd. iii. 36. — S)y koI 4s rk&Wa ^laUraros rStviroXiruv^ koL 

ry drjfxcf) vaph sroKh iv ry rSre TridavwTaros. 

He also mentions Kleon a second time two years afterwards, but in terms 
which also seem to imply a first introduction — fxdXiffra aurovs 4v9iye 

Kk4u»v b KAeaiJ/^Tou, av^pbrifiaywyhs kut 4kuvov rhv Ka\r^ 

TnOavdTaroSy iv. 21-28 : also v. 1 6. KAeW — yo^lCauy KaTa<l>av€(rr€po$ tty ehat 
KaKovpywy, kuI b.m(Tr6r^pos StaPdWwy, &c. 
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write history), we may reasonably accept — the powerful and 
violent invective of Kleon, often dishonest — together with his 
self-confidence and audacity in the public assembly. Men of 
the middling class, like Kleon and Hyperbolus, who persevered 
in addressing the public assembly and trying to take a leading 
part in it, against persons of greater family pretension than 
themselves, were pretty sure to be men of more than usual 
audacity. Without this quality, they would never have sur- 
mounted the opposition made to them. It is probable enough 
that they had it to a displeasing excess — and even if they had 
not, the same measure of self-assumption which in Alkibiades 
would be tolerated from his rank and station, would in them 
pass for insupportable impudence. Unhappily we have no 
specimens to enable us to appreciate the invective of Kleon. 
We cannot determine whether it was more virulent than that of 
Demosthenes and Hischines, seventy years afterwards ; each of 
those eminent orators imputing to the other the grossest impu- 
dence, calumny, perjury, corruption, loud voice, and revolting 
audacity of manner, in language which Kleon can hardly have 
surpassed in intensity of vituperation, though he doubtless fell 
immeasurably short of it in classical finish. Nor can we even 
tell in what degree Kleon’s denunciations of the veteran 
Perikles were fiercer than those memorable invectives against 
the old age of Sir Robert Walpole, with which Lord Chatham’s 
political career opened. The talent for invective possessed by 
Kleon, employed first against Perikles, would be counted as 
great impudence by the partisans of that illustrious statesman, 
as well as by impartial and judicious citizens. But among the 
numerous enemies of Perikles, it would be applauded as a burst 
of patriotic indignation, and would procure for the orator that 
extraneous support at first, which would sustain him until he 
acquired his personal hold on the public assembly.^ 

By what degrees or through what causes that hold was 
gradually increased, we do not know. At the time when the 
question of Mitylene came on for discussion, it had grown into 
a sort of ascendency which Thucydides describes by saying 
that Kleon was “at that time by far the most persuasive 
speaker in the eyes of the people.” The fact of Kleon’s great 
power of speech and his capacity of handling public business 
in a popular manner, is better attested than anything else 

^ Plutarch, Perikles, c. 33 ; ’ETre^uero de koI KXewt/, ijdrj Sia ttjs 'irphs 
iKUVOV opyrjs twv ttoKitcIov Ttop^vSfx^vos ^Is r^v drtfjLaycoytau. 

Perikles was aXQoiVL K\ 4 oDPt — in the words of the comic author 

Hermippus. 
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respecting him, because it depends upon two witnesses both 
hostile to him — Thucydides and Aristophanes. The assembly 
and the dikastery were Kleon’s theatre and holding-ground : 
for the Athenian people taken collectively in their place of 
meeting — and the Athenian taken individually — were not 
always the same person and had not the same mode of judge- 
ment: Demos sitting in the Pnyx was a different man from 
Demos sitting at home.^ The lofty combination of qualities 
possessed by Perikles exercised influence over both one and 
the other ; but Kleon swayed considerably the former, without 
standing high in the esteem of the latter. 

When the fate of Mitylene and its inhabitants was submitted 
to the Athenian assembly, Kleon took the lead in the dis- 
cussion. There never was a theme more perfectly suited to 
his violent temperament and power of fierce invective. Taken 
collectively, the case of Mitylene presented a revolt as in- 
excusable and aggravated as any revolt could be. Indeed 
we have only to read the grounds of it, as set forth by the 
Mitylencean speakers themselves before the Peloponnesians at 
Olympia, to be satisfied that such a proceeding, when looked 
at from the Athenian point of view, would be supposed to 
justify, and even to require, the very highest pitch of indigna- 
tion. The Mitylenaeans admit not only that they have no 
ground of complaint against Athens, but that they have been 
well and honourably treated by her, with special privilege. 
But they fear that she may oppress them in future : they hate 
the very principle of her empire, and eagerly instigate, as well 
as aid, her enemies to subdue her : they select the precise 
moment in which she has been worn down by a fearful pesti- 
lence, invasion, and cost of war. Nothing more than this 
would be required to kindle the most intense wrath in the 
bosom of an Athenian patriot. But there was yet another 
point which weighed as much as the rest, if not more. The 
revolters had been the first to invite a Peloponnesian fleet 
across the ^gean, and the first to proclaim, both to Athens 
and her allies, the precarious tenure of her empire.^ The 
violent Kleon would on this occasion find in the assembly an 
audience hardly less violent than himself, and would easily be 
able to satisfy them that anything like mercy to the Mitylenaeans 
was treason to Athens. He proposed to apply to the captive 
city the penalties tolerated by the custom of war, in their 
harshest and fullest measure : to kill the whole Mitylenaean 

^ Aristophan. Eqiiit. 750. 

^ Thucyd. iii. 36. vpoa^vV€^d\€ro ovk rrjs 6pjxT)Sf &c. 
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male population of military age, probably about 6000 persons 
— and to sell as slaves all the women and children^ The 
proposition, though strongly opposed by Diodotus and others, 
was sanctioned and passed by the assembly, and a trireme 
was forthwith despatched to Mitylene, enjoining Paches to put 
it in execution.^ 

Such a sentence was, in principle, nothing more than a very 
rigorous application of the received laws of war. Not merely 
the reconquered rebel, but even the prisoner of war (apart from 
any special convention) was at the mercy of his conqueror to 
be slain, sold, or admitted to ransom. We shall find the 
Lacedeemonians carrying out the maxim without the smallest 
abatement towards the Platcean prisoners in the course of a 
very short time. And doubtless the Athenian people— so long 
as they remained in assembly, under that absorbing temporary 
intensification of the common and predominant sentiment which 
springs from the mere fact of multitude — and so long as they 
were discussing the principle of the case, — What had Mitylene 
deserved ? — thought only of this view. Less than the most 
rigorous measure of war (they would conceive) would be 
inadequate to the wrong done by the Mitylemeans. 

But when the assembly broke up — when the citizen, no 
longer ^vound up by sympathising companions and animated 
speakers in the Pnyx, subsided into the comparative quiescence 
of individual life — when the talk came to be, not about the 
propriety of passing such a resolution, but about the details 
of executing it — a sensible change, and marked repentance 
became presently visible. We must also recollect— and it is a 
principle of no small moment in human affairs, especially among 
a democratical j^eople like the Athenians, who stand charged 
with so many resolutions passed and afterwards unexecuted 
— that the sentiment of wrath against the Mitylemoans had been 
really in part discharged by the mere passing of the sentence, 
quite apart from its execution ; just as a furious man relieves 
himself from overboiling anger by imprecations against others, 
which he would himself shrink from afterwards realising. The 
Athenians, on the whole the most humane people in Greece 
(though humanity, according to our ideas, cannot be predicated 
of any Greeks), became sensible that they had sanctioned a 

1 I infer this total number from the fact that the number sent to Athens 
by Paches, as foremost instigators, was rather more than 1000 (Thucyd. iii, 
50). The total of ^^oovres or males of military age must have been (I imagine) 
six times this number, 

- Thucyd. iii. 36. 
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cruel and frightful decree. Even the captain and seamen ^ 
to whom it was given to carry, set forth on their voyage with 
mournful repugnance. The Mitylenciean envoys present in 
Athens (who had probably been allowed to speak in the 
assembly and plead their own cause), together with those 
Athenians who had been proxeni and friends of Mitylenc^ and 
the minority generally of the previous assembly — soon discerned, 
and did their best to foster, this repentance ; which became 
during the course of the same evening so powerful as well as 
so wide-spread, that the Strategi acceded to the prayer of the 
envoys, and convoked a fresh assembly for the morrow to 
reconsider the proceeding. By so doing, they committed an 
illegality, and exposed themselves to the chance of impeach- 
ment. But the change of feeling among the people was so 
manifest as to overbear any such sent pies. ^ 

Though Thucydides has given us only a short summary with- 
out any speeches, of what passed in the first assembly — yet as 
to this second assembly, he gives us at length the speeches 
both of Kleon and Diodotus — the two principal orators of the 
first also. We may be sure that this second assembly was in 
all points one of the most interesting and anxious of the whole 
war ; and though we cannot certainly determine what were the 
circumstances which determined Thucydides in his selection 
of speeches, yet this cause, as well as the signal defeat of Kleon 
whom he disliked, may probably be presumed to have influenced 
him here. 

That orator, coming forward to defend his proposition passed 
on the preceding day, denounced in terms of indignation the 
unwise tenderness and scruples of the people, who could not 
bear to treat their subject-allies, according to the plain reality, 
as men held only by naked fear. He dwelt upon the mischief 
and folly of reversing on one day what had been decided on 
the day preceding ; also upon the guilty ambition of orators, 
who sacrificed the most valuable interests of the commonwealth, 
either to pecuniary gains, or to the personal credit of speaking 
with effect, triumphing over rivals, and setting up their own 

^ Thucyd. iii. 36. Kal rf) vcrrcpala pL^rdvoni ns ^vdvs avrois Kal 6.vaKo- 
yKTfxSs, oiixbv rb ^ovXevpLa Kal /xiya iyvSxrdaif TrdXiv oKtjv diacpdclpai fiaWov 
^ ov robs alriovs. 

The feelings of the seamen, in the trireme appointed to cany the order of 
execution, are a striking point of evidence in this case : rrjs TvpoTcpas veclos 
ov (nrovdrj TrXeovo'Tjs iirl irpayfia h-WSKorov^ &c. (ni. 49). 

2 Thucyd. iii. 36. As to the illegality, see Thucyd. vi. i4-~which I 
think is good evidence to prove that there was illegality. 1 agree with 
Schomann on this point, in spite of the doubts of Dr. Arnold. 
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fancies in place of fact and reality. He deprecated the mistaken 
encouragement given to such delusions by a public “wise 
beyond what was written/’ who came to the assembly, not to 
apply their good sense in judging of public matters, but merely 
for the delight of hearing speeches.^ He restated the heinous 
and unprovoked wrong committed by the Mitylenneans — and 
the grounds for inflicting upon them that maximum of punish- 
ment which “justice” enjoined. He called for “justice” 
against them, nothing less, but nothing more ; warning the 
assembly that the imperial necessities of Athens essentially 
required the constant maintenance of a sentiment of fear in 
the minds of unwilling subjects, and that they must prepare to 
see their empire pass away if they suffered themselves to be 
guided either by compassion for those who, if victors, would 
have no compassion on them ^ — or by unseasonable moderation 
towards those who would neither feel nor requite it — or by the 
mere impression of seductive discourses. Justice against the 
IMitylenaeans, not less than the strong political interests of 
Athens, required the infliction of the sentence decreed on the 
day preceding.^ 

The harangue of Kleon is in many respects remarkable. 
If we are surprised to find a man, whose whole importance 
resided in his tongue, denouncing so severely the licence and 
the undue influence of speech in the public assembly, w’e 
must recollect that Kleon had the advantage of addressing 
himself to the intense prevalent sentiment of the moment : 
that he could therefore pass off the dictates of this sentiment 
as plain, downright, honest, sense and patriotism — while the 
opponents, speaking against the reigning sentiment and there* 
fore driven to collateral argument, circumlocution, and more 
or less of manoeuvre, might be represented as mere clever 
sophists, showing their talents in making the worse appear the 
better reason — if not actually bribed, at least unprincipled and 

^ Thncyd. iii. 37. ol juey yap rwy re vSpLoov cro(pwT€poi ^ovKovrai (paiyecrOaiy 
Twy T€ K^yop-^ycoy is rh Koivhv nepiyiyy^adai , 01 aTricrrovyres rff 

iavrwy ^vyiaei apadiarepoi p\y rwy y6p(ay a^iovcriy dyai, dduyardrcpoi de rod 
Ka\ws flrrSyTos p4p^a(r$ai \6yoy. 

Compare the language of Archidamus at Sparta in the congress, where 
he takes credit to the Spartans for being dpadierrepoy rwy ySpwy rrjs v7repo\l/ias 
TraibevSp^yoif &c. (Thucyd. i. 84) — very similar in spirit to the remarks of 
Kleon about the Athenians. 

Thucyd. iii. 40. prjSe rpiorl rois d^vp^opcardrois r^ o^PXV’ obery, ical 
Tjboyf) KSyay, Kal iTrifiKiela, apaprdycty. 

^ Thu(wd. iii. 40. nridSpeyoi be ipo\ rd re blKUia is Muri\7jya(ovs Kal rd 
^{fp(popa apa rroi-naere' dWees be yvdvres rois pev ov dpds be avrohs 

pdWoy biKatdocreo’de, 
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without any sincere moral conviction. As this is a mode of 
dealing with questions, both of public concern and of private 
morality, not less common at present than it was in the time 
of the Peloponnesian war — to seize upon some strong and 
tolerably wide-spread sentiment among the public, to treat the 
dictates of that sentiment as plain common sense and obvious 
right, and then to shut out all rational estimate of coming 
good and evil as if it were unholy or immoral, or at best mere 
uncandid subtlety — we may well notice a case in which Kleon 
employs it to support a proposition now justly regarded as 
barbarous. 

Applying our modern views to this proposition, indeed, the 
prevalent sentiment would not only not be in favour of Kleon, 
but would be irresistibly in favour of his opponents. To put 
to death in cold blood some six thousand persons, would so 
revolt modern feelings, as to overbalance all considerations of 
past misconduct in the persons to be condemned. Neverthe- 
less the speech of Diodotus, who followed and opposed Kleon, 
not only contains no .appeal to any such merciful predis- 
positions, but even positively disclaims appealing to them : 
the orator deprecates, not less than Kleon, the influence of 
compassionate sentiment, or of a spirit of mere compromise 
and moderation.^ He further discards considerations of 
justice or the analogies of criminal judicature ^ — and rests his 

^ Thuoyd. iii. 48: compaie the speech of Kleon, hi. 40. vfx€ 7 s Se yuSvr^s 
ajjLcipct) rdSe ejpai, kuI judjTf oiKrq) irKiov pelfxavres iirieiKelciy oT s ou 5 e 

€yw irpoa dy €(r dai, oitt’ avrwp rwv TrapaivovijL^ycoPy &C. 

Dr. Arnold dislin flushes oIktos (or ^\€os) from iTnciKeia, by saying that 
“the former is a feeling, the latter, a habit; oIktos, pity or compassion, 
may occasionally touch those who are generally very far from being iTrieiKe^s 
— mild or gentle. ’EirieiK^ia relates to all persons — oI/ctos, to particular 
individuals.” The disunction here taken is certainly in itself just, and 
imeiK'fis sometimes has the meaning ascribed to it by Dr. Arnold : but in 
this passage I believe it has a different meaning. The contrast between 
oIktgs and imelK^ia (as Dr. Arnold explains them) would be too feeble, and 
too little marked, to serve the purpose of Kleon and Diodotus. ’Eirtef/ceta 
here rather means the disposition to stop short of your full rights ; a spirit 
of fairness and adjustment ; an abatement on your part likely to be requited 
by abatement on the part of your adversary ; compare Thucyd. i. 76 ; iv. 
19 ; V. 86 ; viii. 93. 

^ Thucyd. iii. 44. iy(i) Se TrapyjKOov oHre dyrepcov Trcpl MvriXrivaiwp otfre 
Karriyop’fio’wy' ov yap irepl ttJs iKelywu dSmlas 6 dydy, €f (T<M 3 <ppovoviJ.€v^ 

dWd Trepl rrjs ^/a^repas ev^ovXlas .... Binaid repos ydp avrov 
(K\€coyos) d Kdyos irphs r^y yvy v/xerepay bpy^y is Mvr tXnvalovs, 
rdx' imcnrdiTaiTo’ Tj/xets Se oh diKa^Sfieda vphs avrovs, lacrrercoy 
hiKalwv 5 e?y, dwd j 3 ov\€vdjue 0 a -Trepl aurwy, Stws e^ovcriy. 

So Mr. Burke, in his speech on Conciliation with America (Burke’s 
Works, vol. lii. p. 69-74), in discussing the proposition of prosecuting th^ 
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opposition altogether upon reasons of public prudence, bearing 
upon the future welfare and security of Athens. 

He begins by vindicating^ the necessity of reconsidering 
the resolution just passed, and insists on the mischief of 
deciding so important a question in haste or under strong 
passion. He enters a protest against the unwarrantable in- 
sinuations of corruption or self-conceit by which Kleon had 
sought to silence or discredit his opponents ; ^ and then, taking 
up the question on the ground of public wisdom and prudence, 
he proceeds to show that the rigorous sentence decreed on the 
preceding day was not to be defended. That sentence would 
not prevent any other among the subject-allies from revolting, 
if they saw, or fancied that they saw, a fair chance of success : 
but it might perhaps drive them,^ if once embarked in revolt, 
to i>ersist even to desperation, and bury themselves under the 
ruins of their city. While every means ought to be employed 
to prevent them from revolting, by precautions beforehand — 
it was a mistaken reckoning to try to deter them by enormity 
of punishment, inflicted afterwards upon such as were recon- 
quered. In developing this argument, the speaker gives some 
remarkable views on the theory of punishment generally, and 
on the small addition obtained in the way of preventive effect, 
even by the greatest aggravation of the suffering inflicted upon 
the condemned criminal — views which might have passed as 
rare and profound even down to the last century.^ And he 

acts of the refractory colonies as criminal, “ The thing seems a great deal 
too big for my ideas of jurisprudence. It should seem, to my way of 
conceiving such matters, that there is a wide difference in reason and 
policy, between the mode of proceeding on the in egular conduct of scattered 
individuals, or even of bands of men who disturb order within the state — 
and the civil dissensions which may from time to time agitate the several 
communities which compose a great empire. It looks to me to be nairow 
and pedantic, to apply the ordinary ideas of criminal justice to this great 
public contest. I do not know the method of drawing up an indictment 
against a whole people,” ^c. — “ My consideration is narrow, confined, and 
wholly limited to the policy of the question.” 

^ Thucyd. iii. 42. ^ Thucyd. hi. 43. 

^ Thucyd. iii. 45, 46. 

^ Compare this speech of Diodotus with the views of punishment implied 
by Xenophon in his Anabasis, where he is describing the government of 
Cyrus the younger — 

“Nor can any man contend, that Cyrus suffered criminals and wrong- 
doers to laugh at him : he punished them with the most unmeasured severity 
(a(p€id^(TraTa fravrav iTi/xupelro). And you might often see along the 
frequented roads men deprived of their eyes, their hands, and their feet : so 
that in his government, either Greek or barbarian, if he had no criminal 
purpose, might go fearlessly through and carry whatever he found 
convenient.” (Anabasis, i. 9, 13.} 
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further supports his argument by emphatically setting forth the 
impolicy of confounding the Mitylenaean Demos in the same 
punishment with their oligarchy : the revolt had been the act 
exclusively of the latter, and the former had not only taken no 
part in it, but as soon as they obtained possession of arms, 
had surrendered the city spontaneously. In all the allied 
cities, it was the commons who were well-affected to Athens, 
and upon whom her hold chiefly depended against the 
doubtful fidelity of the oligarchies : ^ but this feeling could not 
possibly continue, if it were now seen that all the Mitylenosans 
indiscriminately were confounded in one common destruction. 
Diodotus concludes by recommending that those Mitylenaeans 
whom Paches had sent to Athens as chiefs of the revolt, 
should be put upon their trial separately ; but that the 
remaining population should be spared. 

'riiis speech is that of a man who feel^ that he has the 
reigning and avowed sentiment of the audience against him, 
and that he must therefore win his way by appeals to their 
reason. The same appeals however might have been made, 
and perhaps had been made, during the preceding discussion, 
without success. Put Diodotus knew that the reigning senti- 
ment, though still ostensibly predominant, had been silently 
undermined during the last few hours, and that the reaction 
towards pity and moderation, which had been growing up 
under it, would work in favour of his arguments, though he 
might disclaim all intention of invoking its aid. After several 
other discourses, both for and against, — the assembly came to 
a vote, and the proposition of Diodotus was adopted ; but 
adopted by so small a majority, that the decision seemed at 
first doubtful^ 

Tlie trireme carrying the first vote had started the day 
before, and was already twenty-four hours on its way to 
Mitylene. A second trireme was immediately put to sea 
bearing the new decree; yet nothing short of superhuman 
exertions could enable it to reach the condemned city, before 

The severity of the puni^hment is in Xenophon’s mind the measure both 
of its effects in deterring criminals, and of the character of the ruler 
inflicting it. 

^ Thiicyd. iii. 47. NOv /xev yhp vfxiv b bijiJLOs iv irdorais ra 7 s iroXecriv ftjuovs 
icrrl Kal 1/ ov lumc^^cTTarai rois oXlyois /3iacr0^, virdpx^t rois aTroerrd]- 

aaai TToXefxios tu0us, Kal rrjs dvTiKaBKjTajjLivris nbAecos rh TrXrjdos ^vpi^iaxov 
h TrSx^fiov i'ir€px^o’6€. 

Thucyd. iii. 48. 

^ Thucyd. iii. 49. iyivovro iu tt) d.yxd>jJLaXoi, iicpdryjae 5’ 7; 

rod AiodSruv, 
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the terrific sentence now on its way might be actually in course 
of execution. The Mitylensean envoys stored the vessel well 
with provisions, promising large rewards to the crew if they 
arrived in time. An intensity of effort was manifested, without 
parallel in the history of Athenian seamanship. The oar was 
never once relaxed between Athens and Mitylene — the rowers 
merely taking turns for short intervals of rest, with refresh- 
ment, of barley-meal steeped in wine and oil, swallowed on 
their seats. Luckily there was no unfavourable wind to retard 
them : but the object would have been defeated, if it had not 
happened that the crew of the first trireme were as slow and 
averse in the transmission of their rigorous mandate, as those 
of the second were eager for the delivery of the reprieve in 
time. And after all, it came only just in time. The first 
trireme had arrived, the order for execution was actually in the 
hands of Paches, and his measures were already preparing. 
So near was the MityleiicCan population to this wholesale 
destruction : ^ so near was Athens to the actual perpetration 
of an enormity which would have raised against her through- 
out Greece a sentiment of exasperation more deadly than that 
which she afterwards incurred even from the proceedings at 
Melos, Skione and elsewhere. Had the execution been 
realised, the person who would have suffered most by it, and 
most deservedly, would have been the proposer Kleon. For 
if the reaction in Athenian sentiment was so immediate and 
sensible after the mere passing of the sentence, far more 
violent would it have been when they learnt that the deed had 
been irrevocably done, and when all its painful details were 
presented to their imaginations : and Kleon would have been 
held responsible as the author of that which had so disgraced 
them in their own eyes. As the case turned out, he was 
fortunate enough to escape this danger ; and his proposition, 
to put to death those Mitylenseans whom Paches had sent 
home as the active revolting party, was afterwards adopted 
and executed. It doubtless appeared so moderate, after the 
previous decree passed but rescinded, as to be adopted with 
little resistance, and to provoke no after-repentance : yet the 
men so slain were rather more than one thousand in number.- 
Besides this sentence of execution, the Athenians razed the 
fortifications of Mitylene, and took possession of all her ships of 
war. In lieu of tribute, they further established a new perma- 
nent distribution of the land of the island ; all except Methymna, 

^ Thucyd. iii. 49. 'naph rocrovroy jxlv rj MvriX^yrj ^\6€ kivHvov, 

® Thucyd. iii. 50. 
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which had remained faithful to them. They distributed it into 
3000 lots, of which 300 were reserved for consecration to the 
gods, and the remainder assigned to Athenian kleruchs, or 
proprietary settlers, chosen by lot among the citizens ; the 
Lesbian proprietors still remaining on the land as cultivating 
tenants, and paying to the Athenian kleruch an annual rent of 
two mince (about seven pounds sixteen shillings sterling) for 
each lot. We should have been glad to learn more about this 
new land-settlement than the few words of the historian suffice 
to explain. It would seem that 2700 Athenian citizens with their 
families must have gone to reside, for the time at least, in 
Lesbos — as kleruchs ; that is, without abnegating their rights 
as Athenian citizens, and without being exonerated either from 
Athenian taxation, or from personal military service. But it 
seems certain that these men did not continue long to reside in 
Lesbos. We may even suspect that the kleruchic allotment of 
the island must have been subsequently abrogated. There was 
a strip on the opposite mainland of Asia, which had hitherto 
belonged to Mitylen^ ; this was now separated from that town, 
and henceforward enrolled among the tributary subjects of 
Athens.^ 

^ Thucyd. iii. 50 ; iv. 52. About the Lesbian kleruchs, see Boeckh, 
Public Econ. of Athens, b. iii. c. 18 ; Wachsmuth, Hell. Alt. i, 2, p, 36. 
These kleiuchs must originally have gone thither as a garrison, as M. 
Boeckh remarks ; and may probably have come back, either all or a part, 
when needed for military service at home, and when it was ascertained that 
the island miglit be kept without them. Still however there is much 
which is puzzling in this arrangement. It seems remarkable that the 
Athenians, at a time when their accumulated treasure had been exhausted 
and when they weie beginning to pay direct contributions from their 
private property, should saciifice 5400 minae (90 talents) annual revenue 
capable of being appropriated by the state, unless that sum were required 
to maintain the kleruchs as resident garrison for the maintenance of 
Lesbos. And as it tinned out afterwards that their residence was not 
necessary, we may doubt whether the state did not convert the kleruchic 
grants into a public tribute, wholly or paitially. 

We may further remark, that if the kleruch be supposed a citizen resident 
at Athens, but receiving rent from his lot of land in some other territory — 
the analogy between him and the Roman colonist fails. The Roman 
colonists, though retaining their privileges as citizens, were sent out to 
reside on their grants of land, and to constitute a sort of resident garrison 
over the prior inhabitants, who had been despoiled of a portion of territoiy 
to make room for them. 

See — on this subject and analogy — the excellent Dissertation of Mad wig 
— De jure et conditione coloniarum Populi Romani qusestio historica — 
Madwig, Opuscul. Copenhag. 1834. Diss. viii. p. 246. 

M. Boeckh and Dr. Arnold contend justly that at the time of the expedi- 
tion of Athens against Syracuse and afterwards (Thucyd. vii. 57 ; viii. 23), 
there could have been but few, if any, Athenian kleruchs resident in Lesbos. 
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To the misfortunes of Mitylene belongs, as a suitable appen- 
dix, the fate of Paches the Athenian commander, whose perfidy 
at Notium has been recently recounted. It appears that hav- 
ing contracted a passion for two beautiful free women at Mity- 
lene, Hellanis and lamaxis, he slew their husbands, and got 
possession of them by force. Possibly they may have had 
private friends at Athens, which must of course have been the 
case with many Mitylennean families. At all events they re- 
paired thither, bent on obtaining redress for this outrage, and 
brought their complaint against Paches before the Athenian 
dikastery, in that trial of accountability to which every officer 
was liable at the close of his command. So profound was the 
sentiment which their case excited, in this open and numerous 
assembly of Athenian citizens, that the guilty commander, not 
waiting for sentence, slew himself with his sword in open 
court.^ 

We might even push this argument further, and apply the same inference 
to an earlier period, the eighth year of the war (Thucyd. iv. 75), when the 
Mitylensean exiles were so active in their aggressions upon Antandrus and 
the other towns, originally Mitylencean possessions, on the opposite main- 
land. There was no force near at hand on the part of Athens to deal with 
these exiles except the apyvpohSyoi pries. But had there been kleruchs at 
Mitylene, they would probably have been able to defeat the exiles in their 
first attempts, and would certainly have been among the most important 
forces to put them down afterwards — whereas Thucydides makes no 
allusion to them. 

Further, the oration of Antipho (De Coede Herod, c. 13) makes no allu 
sion to Athenian kleruchs, either as resident in the island, or even as 
absentees receiving the annual rent mentioned by Thucydides. The 
Mitylenoean citizen, father of the speaker of that oration, had been one of 
those implicated (as he says, unwillingly) in the past revolt of the city 
against Athens : since the deplorable termination of that revolt, he had 
continued possessor of his Lesbian property, and continued also to discharge 
his obligations as wtll (choregic obligations — towards Mitylene 
as (his obligations of pecuniary payment — reKri) towards Athens. If the 
arrangement mentioned by Thucydides had been persisted in, this Mity- 
lensean proprietor would have paid nothing towaids the city of Athens, but 
merely a rent of two minre to some Athenian kleruch or citizen ; which can 
hardly be reconciled with the w'ords of the speaker as we find them in 
Antipho. 

^ See the Epigram of Agathias, 57, p, 377, Agathias ed. Bonn. 

'EAAavW ToinoLKaLpa, koX a Aofia^K, 

rja-Ty}P /xcr rrarpa^ <f>eyy€a Aeo'jStdSoy. 

*OKKa S' 'A6r]va(j[i(Tt aifv b\Kd<nu ivOdSe Ki\<Tas 
rap MvTLArjvaiav ydv dAdira^e JJdxrjS, 

Tap Kovpdy aSiKtos ripdacrarOf Ta>» Si avvevvtts 
tKrapePf ws rqvas rpSe 

Tal Si Kar* Atyatoio ^dov nkarv Aaurfia iftepia-BrjUt 
ical iroTL rap Kpapaav Moipopiap Spapirrip, 

Adjjna 5* dyytkeTrp^ dKirripovos IldxT/Tos 
l*,4cn^a flip eis oXoriv K^pa cvprfkavdrriv, 
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The surrender of Platsea to the Lacedaemonians took place 
not long after that of Mitylene to the Athenians — somewhat 
later in the same summer. Though the escape of one-half of 
the garrison had made the provisions last longer for the rest, 
still their whole stock had now come to be exhausted, so tliat 
the remaining defenders were enfeebled and on the point of 
perishing by starvation. The Lacedasmonian commander of 
the blockading force, knowing their defenceless condition, could 
easily have taken the town by storm, had he not been forbid- 
den by express orders from Sparta. For the Spartan govern- 
ment, calculating that peace might one day be concluded with 
Athens on terms of mutual cession of places ac(|uired by war, 
wished to acquire Platcca, not by force but by capitulation and 
voluntary surrender, which would serve as an excuse for not 
giving it up : though such a distinction, between capture by 
force and by capitulation, not admissible in modern diplomacy, 
was afterwards found to tell against the Lacedaemonians quite 
as much as in their favour.^ Acting upon these orders, the 
Lacediemonian commander sent in a herald, summoning the 
Platteans to surrender voluntarily, and submit themselves to 
the Lacedaemonians as judges —with a stipulation ^That the 


Tora /xtv, Si Kovpa, TrerroyijKaToii' o-xj/ 5’ cttI irarpav 
^Ktrov, €v 5 ’ avr^ kcictOov aTro<f>9tfX€va‘ 

6c TTOi'UiV a.TTovao'dov, eirel ttotI <r5/xa crvvevvaiv 
c65trof^, e? KXeivag (JLi'a/xa crao(j>pO(Tvi>as' 

*Yp.vev<nv S* ert trai^Te? op.6<f)poi'a<; r,pi>jLva<;, 
irarpa? Ka\ troerCuiV irrjftara ncajaeVas. 

Plutarch (Nikias, 6: compare Plutaich, Aristeides, c. 26) states the fact 
of Paches having slain himself before the clikastery on occasion of his trial 
of accountability. TldxV'^a rhu k\ 6 vra A 4 <r 0 oy, evdvuas h^ovs rris 
aTpaTrjylas, iy avrtjS T(p diKacrrrjpi^ (rrracrdju.€yos ^iepos av€ 7 \€v iaurdy^ &c. 

The statement in Plutarch, and that in the p]pigrarn hang together so 
perfectly well, that each lends authority to the other, and I think there is 
good reason for crediting the Epigram. The suicide of Paches, and that 
too before the dikasts, implies circumstances very different from those 
usually brought in accusation against a general on trial. It implies an 
intensity of anger in the numeious dikasts greater than that which acts 
of peculation would be likely to raise, and such as to strike a guilty man 
with insupportable remorse and humiliation. The story of Lamaxis and 
Hellanis would be just of a nature to produce this vehement emotion 
among the Athenian dikasts. Moreover the words of the Epigram — p. 4 (r<pa 
jxiy eis oAoV Krjpa (rvy 7 ]\a<rdT 7 jy — are precisely applicable to a self-inflicted 
death. It would seem by the Epigram, moreover, that even in the time of 
Agathias (a.D. 550 — the reign of Justinian) there must have been pre- 
seived at Mitylene a sepulchral monument commemorating this incident. 

Schneider (ad Aristotel. Politic, v. 3, 2) erroneously identifies this 
story with that of Doxander and the two ivltcAripot whom he wished .to 
obtain in marriage for his two sons. 

^ Thucyd. v. 17. 
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wrong-doers^ should be punished, but that none should be 
punished unjustly,” To the besieged, in their state of hopeless 
starvation, all terms were nearly alike, and they accordingly 
surrendered the city. After a few days’ interval, during which 
they received nourishment from the blockading army, five per- 
sons arrived from Sparta to sit in judgement upon their fate — 
one Aristomenidas, a Herakleid of the regal family. ^ 

The five Spartans having taken their seat as judges, doubtless 
in full presence of the blockading army, and especially with 
the Thebans, the great enemies of Platoea, by their side — the 
prisoners taken, 200 Platoeans and twenty-five Athenians, were 
brought up for trial or sentence. No accusation was preferred 
against them by any one : but the simple question was put to 
them by the judges — “ Have you during the present war ren- 
dered any service to the Lacedaemonians or to their allies ? ” 
The Plateans were confounded at a question alike unexpected 
and preposterous. It admitted but of one answer — but before 
returning any categorical answer at all, they entreated permis- 
sion to plead their cause at length. In spite of the opposition 
of the Thebans,^ their request was granted. Astymachus and 
Lakon (the latter, proxenus of Sparta at Platsea) were appointed 
to speak on behalf of the body. Possibly both these delegates 
may have spoken : if so, Thucydides has blended the two 
speeches into one. 

A more desperate position cannot be imagined. The inter- 
rogatory was expressly so framed as to exclude allusion to any 
facts preceding the Peloponnesian war. But the speakers, 
though fully conscious how slight was their chance of success, 
disregarded the limits of the question itself, and while uphold- 
ing with unshaken courage the dignity of their little city, neg- 
lected no topic which could touch the sympathies of their 
judges. After remonstrating against the mere mockery of trial 
and judgement to which they were submitted, they appealed to 
the Hellenic sympathies, and lofty reputation for commanding 
virtue, of the Lacedaemonians. They adverted to the first 
alliance of Plat^a with Athens, concluded at the recommenda- 
tion of the Lacedaemonians themselves, who had then declined, 
though formally solicited, to undertake the protection of the 

^ Thucyd. iii. 52 . rrpo(rrrffnr€i 5’ avrots KiipvKa \4youra, et ^ovKovrai 
'jrapa^ovvai r)]v tt6\iv kK6vr€s rois AaKcdai/iovlots, Kal diicacrrais iK^iyots 
Tovs T€ ^diKovs ico\d^€iyf Tvapd SIk7}u ovSem. 

Pausan, iii. 9, i. 

^ Thucyd. iii. 60. Kal ^Ketvois Trapd yycofjLjjy r^y avroHy 

pLttKpSrepos x6yos iZ6Bri rijs Trphs rh 4p(i>T7ijJia diroKplcrecos. avrwy heie means 
Thebans. 
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town against Theban oppression. They next turned to the 
Persian war, wherein Platsean patriotism towards Greece was 
not less conspicuous than Theban treason^ — to the victory 
gained over the Persians on their soil, whereby it had become 
hallowed under the promises of Pausanias and by solemn 
appeals to the local gods. From the Persian war they passed 
on to the flagitious attack made by the Thebans on Plataea, in 
the midst of the truce. They did not omit to remind the 
judges of an obligation personal to Sparta — the aid which they 
had rendered, along with the Athenians, to Sparta, when 
pressed by the revolt of the Helots at Iihome. This speech is 
as touching as any which we find in Thucydides ; the skill 
of it consisting in the frequency with which the hearers are 
brought back, time after time and by well-managed transitions, 
to these same to[)ics.- And such was the impression which it 
seemed to make on the five Lacedaemonian judges, that the 
Thebans near at hand found themselves under the necessity 
of making a reply to it : although we see plainly that the 
whole scheme of proceeding — the formal and insulting ques- 
tion, as well as the sentence destined to follow upon answer 
given — had been settled beforehand between them and the 
Lacedaemonians. 

The Theban speakers contended that the Platoeans had 
deserved, and brought upon themselves by their own fault, 
the enmity of Thebes — that they had stood forward earnestly 
against the Persians, only because Athens had done so too — 
and that all the merit, w^hatever it might be, which they had 
thereby acquired, was counterbalanced and cancelled by their 
having allied themselves with Athens afterwards for the oppres- 
sion and enslavement of the Hi^ginetans, and of other Greeks 

^ See this point emphaticall)'’ set forth in Orat. xiv, called Adyof UXa- 
raufcSs, of Isokrates, p. 308, sect. 62. 

The whole of that oration is interesting to be read in illustration of the 
renewed sufferings of the Platreans near fifty years after this capture. 

Thucyd. iii, 54-59. Dionysius of Halikarnassus bestows especial 
commendation on the ‘'pccch of the Platsean orator (De Thucyd. Hist. 
Judic. p. 921). Concurring with him as to its merits, Ido not concurin the 
opinion which he expresses, that it is less artistically put together than 
those other harangues which he considers inferior. 

Mr. Mitford doubts whether these two orations are to be taken as 
approximating to anything really deliveied on the occasion. But it seems 
to me that the means possessed by Thucydides for informing himself of 
what was actually said at this scene before the captured Platoea, must have 
been considerable and satisfactory : I therefore place full confidence in 
them, as I do in most of the other harangues in his work, so far as 
substance goes. 
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equally conspicuous for zeal against Xerxes, and equally en- 
titled to protection under the promises of Pausanias. The 
Thebans went on to vindicate their nocturnal surprise of 
Platsea, by maintaining that they had been invited by the most 
respectable citizens of the town,i who were anxious only to 
bring back Platxa from its alliance with a stranger to its 
natural Boeotian home — and that they had abstained from 
anything like injurious treatment of the inhabitants, until con- 
strained to use force in their own defence. They then 
reproached the Platxans, in their turn, with that breach of 
faith whereby ultimately the Theban prisoners in the town had 
been put to death. And while they excused their alliance with 
Xerxes, at the time of the Persian invasion, by affirming that 
Thebes was then under a dishonest party-oligarchy, who took 
this side for their own factious purposes, and carried the 
people with them by force — they at the same time charged the 
Platreans with permanent treason against the Boeotian customs 
and brotherhood. 2 All this was further enforced by setting 
forth the claims of Thebes to the gratitude of Lacedaemon, 
both for having brought Bocotia into the Lacedaemonian 
alliance at the time of the battle of Koroneia, and for having 
furnished so large a portion of the common force in the war 
then going on.^ 

The discourse of the Thebans, inspired by bitter and as yet 
unsatisfied hatred against Platxa, proved effectual : or rather 
it was superfluous — the minds of the Lacedxmonians having 
before been made up. After the proposition twice made by 
Archidamus to the Platxans, inviting them to remain neutral 
and even offering to guarantee their neutrality — after the 
solemn apologetic protest tendered by him upon their refusal, 
to the gods, before he began the siege — the Lacedxmonians 
conceived themselves exonerated from all obligation to respect 
the sanctity of the place looking upon the inhabitants as 

^ Thucyd. iii. 65. 

^ Thucyd. iii. 66. ra ruu TrdvTcav Boici>r6l>u TraTpia — lii. 61. tS)V 

Boioorcou TrapajSaiuopres ra Trarpia. 

^ Thucyd. iii. 61-68. It is probable that the slaughter of the Theban 
prisoners taken in the town of Platsea was committed by the Platseans in 
l)reach of a convention concluded with the Thebans : and on this point 
therefore the Thebans had really ground to complain. Respecting this 
convention, however, there were two conflicting stories, between which 
Thucydides does not decide : see Thucyd. ii. 3, 4, and this History, above, 
chap, xlviii. 

* Thucyd. iii. 68; ii. 74. To construe the former of these passages 
(lii. 68) as it now stands, is very difficult, if not impossible ; we can only 
pretend to give what seems to be its substantial meaning. 
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having voluntarily renounced their inviolability and sealed 
their own ruin. Hence the importance attached to that pro- 
test, and the emphatic detail with which it is set forth in 
Thucydides. The five judges, as their only reply to the two 
harangues, again called the Plataeans before them, and repeated 
to every one of them individually the same question which had 
before been put. Each of them, as he successively replied in 
the negative,^ was taken away and killed, together with the 
twenty-five Athenian prisoners. The women captured were 
sold as slaves : and the town and territory of Platsea were 
handed over to the Thebanb, who at first established in them a 
few oligarchical Plataean exiles, together with some Megaiian 
exiles™ but after a few months, recalled this step, and blotted 
out Platgea,^ as a separate town and territory, from the muster- 
roll of Hellas. Having pulled down all the private buildings, 
they employed the materials to build a vast barrack all round 
the Herfeum or temple of Here, 200 feet in every direction, 
with apartments of two stories above and below; partly as 
accommodation for visitors to the temple, partly as an abode 
for the tenant-farmers or graziers who were to occupy the land. 
A new temple, of 100 feet in length, was also built in honour 
of Here, and ornamented with couches prepared from the 
brass and iron furniture found in the private houses of the 
Platceans.^ The Platiean territory was let out for ten years, as 
public property belonging to Thebes, and was hired by private 
Theban cultivators. 

Such was the melancholy fate of Platma, after sustaining a 
blockade of about two years. Its identity and local traditions 

^ Diodorus (xii. 56) in his meagre abridgement of the siege and fate of 
Platiea, somewhat amplifies the brevity and simplicity of the question 
as given by Thucydide's. 

2 Thucyd. iii. 57. vfjLas de ()OU Spartans) kuI ix iraurbs rov ^EWTjviicoi/ 
iravuLK7]CTla 5ia ©rjliaious {H^aTatav) 

^ Thucyd. lii. 69. 

^ Demosthenes (or the Pseudo-Demosthenes), in the oration against 
Nesera (p. 1380, c. 25), says that the blockade of Platrea was continued for 
years before it surrendered — iiro\i 6 pKovv avrovs SnrXy rcix^i Trfpirfi- 
xi(Tavr€s Se/ca ^tt]. That the real duration of the blockade was only iwo 
years, is most certain : accoidingly several eminent critics — Palmerius, 
Wasse, Duker, Taylor, Auger, &c., all with one accord confidently enjoin 
us to correct the text of Demosthenes from Se/ca to bvo. “ Repone fidenter 
bvo — says Duker. 

I have before protested against corrections of the text of ancient authors 
grounded upon the reason which all these ciitics think so obvious and so 
convincing ; and I must again renew the protest here. It shows how little 
the principles of historical evidence have been reflected upon, when critics 
can thus concur in forcing dissentient witnesses into harmony, and in 
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were extinguished, and the sacrifices, in honour of the deceased 
victors who had fought under Pausanias, suspended — which 
the Plataean speakers had urged upon the Lacedfemonians as 
an impiety not to be tolerated,^ and which perhaps the latter 
would hardly have consented to under any other circumstances, 
except from an anxious desire of conciliating the Thebans in 
their prominent antipathy. It is in this way that Thucydides 
explains the conduct of Sparta, which he pronounces to have 
been rigorous in the extreme.- And in truth it was more 
rigorous, considering only the principle of the case and apart 
from the number of victims, than even the first unexecuted 
sentence of Athens against the Mitylenceans. For neither 
Sparta, nor even Thebes, had any fair pretence for considering 
Plataea as a revolted town, whereas Mitylene was a city which 
had revolted under circumstances peculiarly offensive to 
Athens. Moreover Sparta promised trial and justice to the 
Platreans on their surrender : Paches promised nothing to the 
Mitylenoeans except that their fate should be reserved for the 
decision of the Athenian people. This little city — interesting 
from its Hellenic patriotism, its grateful and tenacious attach- 
ments, and its unmerited suffering — now existed only in the 
persons of its citizens harboured at Athens. We shall find it 
hereafter restored, destroyed again, and finally again restored : 
so chequered was the fate of a little Grecian state swept away 
by the contending politics of greater neighbours. The slaughter 
of the twenty-five Athenian prisoners, like that of Saljethus by 
the Athenians, was not beyond the rigour admitted and toler- 
ated, though not always practised, on both sides — towards 
prisoners of war. 

We have now gone through the circumstances, painfully 
illustrating the manners of the age, which followed on the 
surrender of Mitylene and Platcea. We next pass to the west 
of Greece — the island of Korkyra — where we shall find scenes 
not less bloody, and even more revolting. 

substituting a true statement of their own in place of an erroneous statement 
which one of these witnesses gives them. And in the present instance, the 
principle adopted by these critics is the less defensible, because the Pseudo- 
Demosthenes introduces a great many other errors and inaccuracies respect- 
ing Plataea, besides his mistake about the duration of the siege. The ten 
years* siege of Troy was constantly present to the imagination of these 
liteiary Greeks. 

^ Thucyd. iii. 59. 

2 Thucyd. hi. 68. 5e n Ka\ rh ^ifiTravnepl UKaraicov ol AaK(haifx6- 

vtOL ovrws ^iroTCTpapLfieuoi iy4vopro &r)^ala)u eVe/ca, vopLi^oures isrhu •n6\ipL0V 
avTovs ^pTt r6re Kadicrrdixeuov wcp^Klfxovs elvai. 
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It has been already mentioned,^ that in the naval combats 
between the Corinthians and Korkyraeans during the year 
before the Peloponnesian war, the former had captured 250 
Korkyraean prisoners, men of the first rank and consequence 
in the island. Instead of following the impulse of blind hatred 
in slaughtering their prisoners, the Corinthians displayed, if 
not greater humanity, at least a more long-sighted calculation. 
They had treated the prisoners well, and made every effort to 
gain them over, with a view of employing them on the first 
opportunity to effect a revolution in the island — to bring it 
into alliance with Corinth,^ and disconnect it from Athens. 
Such an opportunity appears first to have occurred during the 
winter or spring of the present year, while both Mitylene and 
Platsea were under blockade ; probably about the time when 
Alkidas departed for Ionia, and when it was hoped that not 
only Mitylene would be relieved, but the neighbouring depend- 
encies of Athens excited to revolt, and her whole attention 
thus occupied in that quarter. Accordingly the Korkyrsean 
prisoners were then sent home from Corinth, nominally under 
a heavy ransom of 800 talents, for which those Korkyrsean 
citizens who acted as proxeni to Corinth made themselves 
responsible.^ The proxeni, lending themselves thus to the 
deception, were doubtless participant in the entire design. 

But it was soon seen in what form the ransom was really to 
be paid. The new-comers, probably at first heartily welcomed 
after so long a detention, employed all their influence, com- 
bined with the most active personal canvass, to bring about a 
complete rupture of alliance with Athens. Intimation being 
sent to Athens of what was going on, an Athenian trireme 
arrived with envoys to try and defeat these manoeuvres ; while 
a Corinthian trireme also brought envoys from Corinth to aid 
the views of the opposite party. The mere presence of 
Corinthian envoys indicated a change in the political feeling 
of the island. But still more conspicuous did this change 
become, when a formal public assembly, after hearing both 
envoys, decided — that Korkyra would maintain her alliance 
with Athens according to the limited terms of simple mutual 
defence originally stipulated ; ^ but would at the same time be 
in relations of friendship with the Peloponnesians, as she had 
been before the Epidamnian quarrel. Since that event, how- 
ever, the alliance between Athens and Korkyra had become 
practically more intimate, and the Korkyroean fleet had aided 

^ See above, chap, xlvii. ^ Thucyd. i. 55. 

® Thucyd. iii. 70 : compare Diodor. xii. 57. * Thucyd. i. 44. 
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the Athenians in the invasion of Peloponnesus.^ Accordingly, 
the resolution now adopted abandoned the present to go back 
to the past — and to a past which could not be restored. 

Looking to the war then raging between Athens and the 
Peloponnesians, such a declaration was self-contradictory. It 
was intended by the oligarchical party only as a step to a more 
complete revolution, both foreign and domestic. They followed 
it up by a political prosecution against Peithias, the citizen of 
greatest personal influence among the people, who acted by his 
own choice as proxenus to the Athenians. They accused him 
of practising to bring Korkyra into slavery to Athens. What 
were the judicial institutions of the island, under which he was 
tried, we do not know : but he was acquitted of the charge. 
He then revenged himself by accusing in his turn five of the 
richest among his oligarchical prosecutors, of the crime of 
sacrilege — of having violated the sanctity of the sacred grove of 
Zeus and Alkinous, by causing stakes, for their vine-props, to 
be cut in it.^ This was an act distinctly forbidden by law, 
under a penalty of a stater or four drachms for every stake so 
cut. But it is no uncommon phenomenon, even in societies 
politically better organised than Korkyra, to find laws existing 
and unrepealed, yet habitually violated, sometimes even by 
every one, but still oftener by men of wealth and power, whom 
most people would be afraid to prosecute. Moreover in this 
case, no individual was injured by the act, so that any one who 
came forward to prosecute would incur the odium of an 
informer — which probably Peithias might not have chosen to 
brave under ordinary circumstances, though he thought himself 
justified in adopting this mode of retaliation against those who 
had prosecuted him. The language of Thucydides implies 

^ Thucyd. ii. 25. 

^ Thucyd. iii. 70. cpdcrKccu refxpeiv ^;c tov re Aihs re^evovs kuI 

rod ^AXkIuov’ Qri^la Se /ca 0 ’ eKd(Trr\v ‘)(jipaKa. ineKeiro ararrip. 

The present tense rejxveiv seems to indicate that they were going on 
habitually making use of the trees in the grove for this purpose. Probably 
it is this cutting and fixing of stakes to support the vines, which is meant 
by the woid ii' Pherekrates, Pers. ap. Athenaeum, vi. p. 269. 

The Oiation of Lysias (Or. vii.) against Nikoraachus, vwep rod artKov 
d.TToXoyla, will illustrate this charge made by Peithias at Korkyra. There 
were certain ancient olive trees near Athens, consecrated and protected by 
law, so that the proprietors of the ground on which they stood were for- 
bidden to grub them up, or to dig so near as to injure the roots. The 
speaker in that oration defends himself against a charge of having grubbed 
up one of these and sold the wood. It appears that there were public 
visitors whose duty it was to watch over these old trees : see the note of 
Maikland on that oration, p. 270. 
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that the fact was not denied : nor is there any difficulty in 
conceiving that these rich men may have habitually resorted to 
the sacred property for vine-stakes. On being found guilty and 
condemned, they cast themselves as suppliants at the temples, 
and entreated the indulgence of being allowed to pay the fine 
by instalments. But Peithias, then a member of the (annual) 
senate, to whom the petition was referred, opposed it, and 
caused its rejection, leaving the law to take its course. It was 
moreover understood that he was about to avail himself of his 
character of senator — and of his increased favour, probably 
arising from the recent judicial acquittal — to propose in the 
public assembly a reversal of the resolution recently passed ; 
together with a new resolution, to recognise only the same 
friends and the same enemies as Athens. 

Pressed by the ruinous fine upon the five persons condemned, 
as well as by the fear that Peithias might carry his point and 
thus completely defeat their project of Corinthian alliance, the 
oligarchical party resolved to carry their point by violence and 
murder. They collected a party armed with daggers, burst 
suddenly into the senate-house during full sitting, and there 
slew Peithias with sixty other persons, partly senators, partly 
private individuals. vSome others of his friends escaped the 
same fate by getting aboard the Attic trireme which had brought 
the envoys, and which was still in the harbour, but now departed 
forthwith to Athens. These assassins, under the fresh terror 
arising from their recent act, convoked an assembly, affirmed 
that what they had done was unavoidable to guard Korkyra 
against being made the slave of Athens, and proposed a resolu- 
tion of full neutrality both towards Athens and towards the 
Peloponnesians — permitting no visit from either of the belli- 
gerents, except of a pacific character and with one single ship 
at a time. And this resolution the assembly was constrained 
to pass— it probably was not very numerous, and the oligarchi- 
cal partisans were at hand in arms.^ At the same time they 
sent envoys to Athens, to communicate the recent events with 
such colouring as suited their views, and to dissuade the 
fugitive partisans of Peithias from provoking any armed 
Athenian intervention, such as might occasion a counter- 
revolution in the island,^ With some of the fugitives, repre- 
sentations of this sort, or perhaps the fear of compromising 

^ Thucyd. iii. "jl. us de eliroy, Kcd ^TrtKv puffat ij^dyKacray r^v 

yvdffXTjy. 

^ Thucyd. iii. 71. kuI tovs iKU KaraTr€<f)€vy 6 ras^^i(royra$ aveirtr^' 
Beioy 'irpdcr(T€iy, Znccs p.’l} ns iTncrrpo<j)^ y^yTjrai. 
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their own families left behind, prevailed. But most of them, 
and the Athenians along with them, appreciated better both 
what had been done and what was likely to follow. The 
oligarchical envoys, together with such of the fugitives as had 
been induced to adopt their views, were seized by the Athenians 
as conspirators, and placed in detention at ^'gina; while a 
fleet of sixty Athenian triremes under Eurymedon was immedi- 
ately fitted out to sail for Korkyra — for which there was the 
greater necessity, as the Lacedsemonian fleet under Alkidas, 
lately mustered at Kyllene. after its return from Ionia, was 
understood to be on the point of sailing thither.^ 

But the oligarchical leaders at Korkyra having little faith in 
the chances of this mission to Athens, proceeded in the execu- 
tion of their conspiracy with that rapidity which was best 
calculated to ensure its success. On the arrival of a Corinthian 
trireme — which brought ambassadors from Sparta, and probably 
also brought news that the fleet of Alkidas would shortly 
appear — they organised their force, and attacked the people 
and the democratical authorities. The Korkyraean Demos 
were at first vanquished and dispersed. But during the night 
they collected together and fortified themselves in the upper 
parts of the town near the acropolis, and from thence down to 
the Hyllaic harbour — one of the two harbours which the town 
possessed; while the other harbour and the chief arsenal, 
facing the mainland of Epirus, was held by the oligarchical 
party, together with the market-place near to it, in and around 
which the wealthier Korkyrseans chiefly resided. In this 
divided state the town remained throughout the ensuing day, 
during which the Demos sent emissaries round the territory 
soliciting aid from the working slaves, and promising to them 
emancipation as a reward ; while the oligarchy also hired and 
procured 800 Epirotic mercenaries from the mainland. Rein- 
forced by the slaves, who flocked in at the call received, the 
Demos renewed the struggle on the morrow more furiously 
than before. Both in position and numbers they had the 
advantage over the oligarchy, and the intense resolution with 
which they fought communicated itself even to the women, 
who, braving danger and tumult, took active part in the 
combat, especially by flinging tiles from the housetops. 
Towards the afternoon the people became decidedly victorious, 
and were even on the point of carrying by assault the lower 
town, together with the neighbouring arsenal. The oligarchy 
had no other chance of safety except the desperate resource of 
^ Thucyd. iii. 80. 
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setting fire to that part of the town, with the market-place, 
houses, and buildings all around it, their own among the rest. 
This proceeding drove back the assailants, but destroyed much 
property belonging to merchants in the warehouses, together 
with a large part of the town : indeed had the wind been 
favourable, the entire town would have been consumed. The 
people being thus victorious, the Corinthian trireme, together 
with most of the Epirotic mercenaries, thought it safer to leave 
the island ; while the victors were still further strengthened on 
the ensuing morning by the arrival of the Athenian admiral 
Nikostratus, with twelve triremes from Naupaktus,^ and 500 
Messenian hoplites. 

Nikostratus did his best to allay the furious excitement pre- 
vailing, and to persuade the people to use their victory with 
moderation. Under his auspices a convention of amnesty and 
peace was concluded between the contending parties, save only 
ten proclaimed individuals, the most violent oligarchs, who were 
to be tried as ringleaders. These men of course soon dis- 
appeared, so that there would have been no trial at all, which 
seems to have been what Nikostratus desired. At the same 
time an alliance offensive and defensive was established between 
Korkyra and Athens, and the Athenian admiral was then on the 
point of departing, when the Korkyraean leaders entreated him 
to leave with them, for greater safety, five ships out of his little 
fleet of twelve — offering him five of their own triremes instead. 
Notwithstanding the peril of this proposition to himself, Niko- 
stratus acceded to it ; and the Korkyraeans, preparing the five 
ships to be sent along with him, began to enroll among the 
crews the names of their principal enemies. To the latter this 
presented the appearance of sending them to Athens, which 
they accounted a sentence of death. Under such impression 
they took refuge as suppliants in the temple of the Dioskuri, 
where Nikostratus went to visit them, and tried to reassure them 
by the promise that nothing was intended against their personal 
safety. But he found it impossible to satisfy them, and as they 
persisted in refusing to serve, the Korkyrcean Demos began to 
suspect treachery. They took arms again, searched the houses 
■>f the recusants for arms, and were bent on putting some of 
them to death, if Nikostratus had not taken them under his 
protection. The principal men of the defeated party, to the 
number of about 400, now took sanctuary in the temple and 
sacred ground of Here ; upon which the leaders of the people, 
afraid that in this inviolable position they might still cduse 
^ Thucyd. iii. 74, 75. 

VOL. VI. L 
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further insurrection in the city, opened a negotiation and pre- 
vailed upon them to be ferried across to the little island 
immediately opposite to the Heroeum ; where they were kept 
under watch, with provisions regularly transmitted across to them 
for four days.^ 

At the end of these four days, while the uneasiness of the 
popular leaders still continued, and Nikostratus still adjourned 
his departure, a new phase opened in this melancholy drama. 
The Peloponnesian fleet under Alkidas arrived at the road of 
Sybota on the opposite mainland — fifty-three triremes in number, 
since the forty triremes brought back from Ionia had been 
reinforced by thirteen more from Leukas and Ambrakia. 
Moreover the Lacediumonians had sent down Brasidas as 
advising companion — himself worth more than the new thir- 
teen triremes, if he had been sent to supersede Alkidas, instead 
of bringing nothing but authority to advise.^ Despising the 
small squadron of Nikostratus, then at Naupaktus, the Spartans 
were only anxious to deal with Korkyra before reinforcements 
should arrive from Athens ; but the repairs necessary for the 
ships of Alkidas, after their disastrous voyage home, occasioned 
an unfortunate delay. When the Peloponnesian fleet was seen 
approaching from Sybota at break of day, the confusion in 
Korkyra was unspeakable. The Demos and the newly eman- 
cipated slaves were agitated alike by the late terrible combat 
and by fear of the invaders — the oligarchical party, though 
defeated, was still present, forming a considerable minority — 
and the town was half-burnt. Amidst such elements of trouble, 
there was little authority to command, and still less confidence 
or willingness to obey. Plenty of triremes were indeed at 
hand, and orders were given to man sixty of them forthwith — 
while Nikostratus, the only man who preserved the cool courage 
necessary for effective resistance, entreated the Korkyraian 
leaders to proceed with regularity, and to wait till all were 
manned, so as to sail forth from the harbour in a body. He 
offered himself with his twelve Athenian triremes to go forth 
first alone, and occupy the Peloponnesian fleet, until the Korky- 
rsean sixty triremes could all come out in full array to support 
him. He accordingly went forth with his squadron, but the 
Korkyraeans, instead of following his advice, sent their ships 
out one by one and without any selection of crews. Two of 
them deserted forthwith to the enemy, while others presented 
the spectacle of crews fighting among themselves : even those 


^ Thucyd. iii, 75, 76. 


Thucyd. iii. 69-76. 
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which actually joined battle came up by single ships, without 
the least order or concert. 

The Peloponnesians soon seeing that they had little to fear 
from such enemies, thought it sufficient to set twenty of their 
ships against the Korkyroeans, while with the remaining thirty- 
three they moved forward to contend with the twelve Athenians. 
Nikostratus, having plenty of sea-room, was not afraid of this 
numerical superiority ; the more so as two of his twelve triremes 
were the picked vessels of the Athenian navy — the Salaminia 
and the Paralus.^ He took care to avoid entangling himself 
with the centre of the enemy, and to keep rowing about their 
flanks ; and as he presently contrived to disable one of their 
shi[)s, by a fortunate blow with the beak of one of his vessels, 
the Peloponnesians, instead of attacking him with their superior 
numbers, formed themselves into a circle and stood on the 
defensive, as they had done in the first combat with Phormio 
in the middle of the Gulf at Rhium. Nikostratus (like Phormio) 
rowed round this circle, trying to cause confusion by feigned 
approach, and waiting to see some of the ships lose their places 
or run foul of each other, so as to afford him an opening for 
attack. And he might perhaps have succeeded, if the remaining 
twenty Peloponnesian ships, seeing the proceeding and recollect- 
ing with dismay the success of a similar manoeuvre in the 
former battle, had not quitted the Korkyri3ean ships, whose 
disorderly condition they despised, and hastened to join their 
comrades. The whole fleet of fifty-three triremes now again 
took the aggressive, and advanced to attack Nikostratus, who 
retreated before them, but backing astern and keeping the head 
of his ships towards the enemy. In this manner he succeeded 
in drawing them away from the town, so as to leave to most 
of the Korkyraean ships opportunity .for getting back to the 
harbour; while such was the superior mamjeuvring of the 
Athenian triremes, that the Peloponnesians were never able 
to come up with him or force him to action. They returned 
back in the evening to Sybota, with no greater triumph than 
their success against the Korkyraeans, thirteen of whose triremes 
they carried away as prizes,^ 

It was the expectation in Korkyra, that they would on the 
morrow make a direct attack (which could hardly have failed 

^ These two triremes had been with Paches at Lesbos (Thiicyd. iii. 33) ; 
immediately on returning from tlience, they must have been sent round to 
join Nikostratus at Naupaktus. We see in what coiibtant service they 
were kept. 

2 Thucyd. iii. 77, 78, 79. 
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of success) on the town and harbour. We may easily believe 
(what report afterwards stated), that Brasidas advised Alkidas 
to this decisive proceeding. The Korkyraean leaders, more 
terrified than ever, first removed their prisoners from the little 
island to the Herseum, and then tried to come to a compromise 
with the oligarchical party generally, for the purpose of organising 
some effective and united defence. Thirty triremes were made 
ready and manned, wherein some even of the oligarchical 
Korkyra^ans were persuaded to form part of the crews. 

But the slackness of Alkidas proved their best defence. In- 
stead of coming straight to the town, he contented himself with 
landing in the island at some distance from it, on the promon- 
tory of Leukimne : after ravaging the neighbouring lands for 
some hours, he returned to his station at Sybota. He had lost 
an opportunity which never again returned : for on the very 
same night the fire signals of Leukas telegraphed to him the 
approach of the fleet under Eiirymedon from Athens — sixty 
triremes. His only thought was now for the escape of the 
Peloponnesian fleet, which was in fact saved by this telegraphic 
notice. Advantage was taken of the darkness to retire close 
along the land as far as the isthmus which separates Leukas 
from the mainland — across which isthmus the ships were 
dragged by hand or machinery, so that they might not fall 
in with, or be descried by, the Athenian fleet in sailing round 
the Leukadian promontory. From hence Alkidas made the 
best of his way home to Peloponnesus, leaving the Korkyrsean 
oligarchs to their fate.^ 

That fate was deplorable in the extreme. The arrival of 
Eurymedon opens a third unexpected transition in this 
chequered narrative — the Korkyreean Demos passing, abruptly 
and unexpectedly, from intense alarm and helplessness to 
elate and irresistible mastery. In the bosom of Greeks, and 
in a population seemingly amongst the least refined of all 
Greeks — including too a great many slaves just emancipated 
against the will of their masters, and of course the fiercest 
and most discontented of all the slaves in the island — such a 
change was but too sure to kindle a thirst for revenge almost 
ungovernable, as the only compensation for foregone terror 
and suffering. 

As soon as the Peloponnesian fleet was known to have fled 
and that of Eurymedon was seen approaching, the Korkyrosan 
leaders brought into the town the 500 Messenian hoplites 
who had hitherto been encamped without; thus providing a 
^ Thucyd. iii. 80. 
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resource against any last effort of despair on the part of their 
interior enemies. Next, the thirty ships recently manned — and 
held ready in the harbour facing the continent, to go out 
against the Peloponnesian fleet, but now no longer needed — 
were ordered to sail round to the other or Hyllaic harbour. 
Even while they vrere thus sailing round, some obnoxious men 
of the defeated party, being seen in public, were slain. But 
when the ships arrived at the Hyllaic harbour, and the crews 
were disembarked, a more wholesale massacre was per- 
petrated, by putting to death those individuals of the oligar- 
chical faction who had been persuaded on the day before to 
go aboard as part of the crews.^ Then came the fate of those 
suppliants, about 400 in number, who had been brought back 
from the islet opposite, and were still under sanctuary, in the 
sacred precinct of the Her?eum. It was proposed to them to 
quit sanctuary and stand their trial. Fifty of them accepted 
the proposition, were put on their trial — all condemned, and 
all executed. Their execution took place, as it seems, im- 
mediately on the spot, and within actual view of the unhappy 
men still remaining' in the sacred ground; - who, seeing that 
their lot was desperate, preferred dying by their own hands to 
starvation or the sword of their enemies. Some hung them- 
selves on branches of the trees surrounding the temple, others 
helped their friends in the work of suicide, and in one way or 
another the entire band thus perished. It was probably a 
consolation to them to believe, that this desecration of the 
precinct would bring down the anger of the gods upon their 
surviving enemies. 

Eurymedon remained with his fleet for seven days, during 
all which time the victorious Korkyrmans carried on a 
sanguinary persecution against the party who had been con- 
cerned in the late oligarchical revolution. Five hundred of 
this party contrived to escape by flight to the mainland ; while 

^ Thucyd. iii. 80, 81. Ka\ iK rav *6 (Tov 5 ^Tretcrav iff&rjvai, 

(oPT€s ^7rex«^p7?craj'. It is certain that the reading aTr 6 xci>pwo>y here must 
be wrong : no satisfactory sense can be made out of it. The word substi- 
tuted by Dr. Arnold is ^.uexp^vro — that preferred by Gdller is airexpwi'To — 
others recommend arrcxp'h^^o.vro — Hermann adopts aTrexcoptcav — and Diony- 
sius in his copy reads dv6xwp7j(ra//. I follow the meaning of the words pro- 
posed by Dr. Arnold and Goller, which appear to be both equivalent to 
^KTeivoy, This meaning is at least plausible and consistent j though I do 
not feel certain that we have the true sense of the passage. 

^ Thucyd. iii. 81. oi de TroWol ra>v Ikctwu, 5 (rot ovk iTrctffOrjffaVy d?s 
k<i>p(jov roL yiyi/6fM€ua,, di4(pd€ipou avrov iv ry i€p(p a\\'f{\ovs, &c. The 
meagre abridgement of Diodorus (xii. 57), in reference to these events in. 
Korkyra, is hardly worth notice. 
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those who did not, or could not, flee, were slain wherever they 
could be found. Some received their death-wounds even on 
the altar itself — others shared the same fate, after having been 
dragged away from it by violence. In one case a party of 
murderers having pursued their victims to the temple of 
Dionysus, refrained from shedding their blood, but built up 
the doorway and left them to starve ; as the Lacedaemonians 
had done on a former occasion respecting Pausanias. Such 
was the ferocity of the time, that in one case a father slew his 
own son. It was not merely the oligarchical party who thus 
suffered : the flood-gates of private feud were also opened, and 
various individuals, under false charges of having been con- 
cerned in the oligarchical movements, were slain by personal 
enemies or debtors. Phis deplorable suspension^ of legal, as 
well as moral restraints, continued during the week of Juiry- 
medoifls stay — a period long enough to satiate the flerce 
sentiment out of which it arose yet without any apparent 
effort on his part to soften the victors or protect the vanejuished. 
We shall see further reason herciafter to appreciate the baseness 
and want of humanity in his character. Had Nikostratus 
remained in command, we may fairly presume, judging by 
what he had done in the earlier part of the sedition with very 
inferior force, that he would have set much earlier limits to 
the Korkyreean butchery ; unfortunately, Thucydides tells us 
nothing at all about Nikostratus, after the naval battle of the 
preceding day.'*^' 

^ Thucyd. iii. 85. Ol fiev odv Kara r^v ttSKiu KepKvpaioi roiavrats 
opyaTs rais Trpdorais is aW'n\ovs ixp’ho'a.yrOj See. 

“ In readmit the account of the conduct of Nikostiatiis, as well as that 
of Phorniio in the naval battles of the preceding sinniner, we contract a 
personal interest respecting both of them. Thucydides does not seem to 
have anticipated that his account would raise such a feeling in the minds 
of his readers, otherwise he probably would have mentioned something to 
gratify it. Respecting Piiormio, liis omission is the more lemarkable; 
since we arc left to inter, from the leqiiest made by the Akarnanians to have 
his son sent as commander, that he must have died or become disabled : 
yet the historian does not distinctly say so (iii. 7). 

The Scholiast on Aristophanes (Pac. 347) has a story that Phormio was 
asked by the Akarnanians, but that he could not serve in consequence of 
being at that moment under sentence for a heavy fine, which he was 
unable to pay : accordingly the Athenians contrived a means of evading the 
fine, in order that he might be enabled to serve. It is difficult to see how 
this can be reconciled with the story of Thucydides, who says that the son 
of Phormio went instead of his father. 

Compare Meineke, Plistor. Critic. Cornice. Graec. voh i. p. 144, and 
Phagment. Eupohd. voh li. p. 527. Phormio was introduced as a chief 
character in the Ta^lapxoi of Eupolis ; as a brave, rough, straightforward 
soldier, something like Larnachus, in the Acharneis of Aristophanes. 
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We should have been glad to hear something about the 
steps taken in the way of restoration or healing, after this burst 
of murderous fury, in which doubtless the newly emancipated 
slaves were not the most backward — and after the departure 
of Eurymedon. But here again Thucydides disappoints our 
curiosity. We only hear from him, that the oligarchical exiles 
who had escaped to the mainland were strong enough to get 
possession of the forts and most part of the territory there 
belonging to Korkyra; just as the exiles from Samos and 
Mitylene became more or less com})letely masters of the 
Percea or mainland possessions belonging to those islands. 
They even sent envoys to Corinth and Sparta, in hopes of 
procuring aid to accomplish their restoration by force; but 
their request found no favour, and they were reduced to their 
own resources. After harassing for some time the Korkyrjeans 
in the island by predatory incursions, so as to produce con- 
siderable dearth and distress, they at length collected a band 
of Epirotic mercenaries, passed over to the island, and there 
established a fortified position on the mountain called Istdne, 
not far from the city. Having burnt their vessels in order to 
cut off all hopes of retreat, they maintained themselves for 
near two years by a system of ravage and plunder which 
inflicted great misery on the island.^ This was a frequent way 
whereby, of old, invaders wore out and mastered a city, the 
walls of which they found impregnable. The ultimate fate of 
these occupants of Istone, which belongs to a future chapter, 
will be found to constitute a close suitable to the bloody drama 
yet unfinished in Korkyra. 

Such a drama could not be acted, in an important city 
belonging to the Greek name, without producing a deep and 
extensive impression throughout all the other cities. And 
Thucydides has taken advantage of it to give a sort of general 
sketch of Grecian politics during the Peloponnesian war ; 
violence ‘of civil discord in each city, aggravated by foreign 
war, and by the contending efforts of Athens and Sparta, — 
the former espousing the democratical party everywhere ; the 
latter, the oligarchical. The Korkyrccan sedition was the first 
case in which these two causes of political antipathy and 
exasperation were seen acting with full united force, and where 
the malignity of sentiment and demoralisation flowing from 
such a union was seen without disguise. The picture drawn 
by Thucydides of moral and political feeling under these 
influences, will ever remain memorable as the work of an 
^ Thucyd. iii. 85. 
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analyst and a philosopher. He has conceived and described 
the perverting causes with a spirit of generalisation which 
renders these two chapters hardly less applicable to other 
political societies far distant both in time and place (especially, 
under many points of view, to France between 1789 and 1799) 
than to Greece in the fifth century before the Christian fera. 
The deadly bitterness infused into intestine party contests by 
the accompanying dangers of foreign war and intervention of 
foreign enemies — the mutual fears between political rivals, 
\vhere each thinks that the other will forestall him in striking 
a mortal blow, and where constitutional maxims have ceased 
to carry authority either as restraint or as protect! on- — the 
superior popularity of the man who is most forward with the 
sword, or who runs down his enemies in the most unmeasured 
language, coupled with the disposition to treat both prudence 
in action and candour in speech as if it were nothing but 
treachery or cowardice — the exclusive regard to party ends, 
with the reckless adoption, and even admiring preference, of 
fraud or violence as the most effectual means — the loss of 
respect for legal authority as well as of confidence in private 
agreement, and the surrender even of blood and friendship 
to the overruling ascendency of party-ties — the perversion of 
ordinary morality, bringing with it altered signification of all 
the common words importing blame or approbation — the un- 
natural predominance of the ambitious and contentious passions, 
overpowering in men’s minds all real public objects, and 
ectualising for the time the better and the worse cause, by 
taking hold of democracy on one side, and aristocracy on the 
other, as mere pretences to sanctify personal triumph — all 
these gloomy social phsenomena, here indicated by the historian, 
have their causes deeply seated in the human mind, and are 
likely, unless the bases of constitutional morality shall come 
to be laid more surely and firmly than they have hitherto been, 
to recur from time to time, under diverse modifications, ‘‘so 
long as human nature shall be the same as it is now,” to use 
the language of Thucydides himself.^ He has described, with 
fidelity not inferior to his sketch of the pestilence at Athens, 
the symptoms of a certain morbid political condition, wherein 

^ Thucyd. iii. 82. yiyuS/ieva teaX hil ia-S/j-em, ecos Uv ahr)) <pvais 
avdpdnroov ft, fiaKXov Se /cai ^cruxairepa Ka\ ro7s sXbfcri Way fiepa, ws tiv 
kKaorrais at fi€Ta$o\al rwv ^vyrvxi^^^ i<picrruvrai, See. 

The many obscurities and perplexities of construction which pervade 
these memorable chai^ters, are familiar to all readers of Thucydides, ever 
since Dionysius of Halikarnassiis, whose remarks upon them are sufficiently 
severe (Judic. de Thucyd. p. 883). 
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the vehemence of intestine conflict, instead of being kept 
within such limits as consists with the maintenance of one 
society among the contending parties, becomes for the time 
inflamed and poisoned with all the unscrupulous hostility of 
foreign war, chiefly from actual alliance between parties within 
the state and foreigners without In following the impressive 
description of the historian, we have to keep in mind the 
general state of manners in his time, especially the cruelties 
tolerated by the laws of war, as compared with that greater 
humanity and respect for life which has grown up during the 
last two centuries in modern Europe. And we have further to 
recollect that if he had been describing the effects of political 
fury among Carthaginians and Jews, instead of among his con- 
temporary Greeks, he would have added, to his list of horrors, 
mutilation, crucifixion, and other refinements on simple 
murder. 

The language of Thucydides is to be taken rather as a 
generalisation and concentration of phsenomena which he had 
observed among different communities, than as belonging alto- 
gether to any one oCthem. I do not believe — what a super- 
ficial reading of his opening words might at first suggest — that 
the bloodshed in Korkyra was only the earliest, but by no 
means the worst, of a series of similar horrors spread over the 
Grecian world. The facts stated in his own history suffice 
to show that though the same causes, which worked upon this 
unfortunate island, became disseminated and produced analo- 
gous mischiefs throughout many other communities — yet the 
case of Korkyra, as it was the first, so it was also the worst and 
most aggravated in point of intensity. Fortunately the account 
of Thucydides enables us to understand it from beginning to 
end, and to appreciate the degree of guilt of the various parties 
implicated, which we can seldom do with certainty ; because 
when once the interchange of violence has begun, the feelings 
arising out of the contest itself presently overpower in the 
minds of both parties the original cause of dispute, as well as 
all scruples as to fitness of means. Unjustifiable acts in 
abundance are committed by both, and in comparing the two, 
we are often obliged to employ the emphatic language which 
Tacitus uses respecting Otho and Vitellius — “deteriorem fore, 
quisquis vicisset ” — of two bad men all that the Roman world 
could foresee was, that the victor, whichsoever he was, would 
prove the worst. 

But in regard to the Korkyraean revolution, we can arrive at 
a more discriminating criticism. We see that it is from the 
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beginning the work of a selfish oligarchical party, playing the 
game of a foreign enemy, and the worst and most ancient 
enemy, of the island, — aiming to subvert the existing demo- 
cracy and acquire power for themselves — and ready to employ 
any measure of fraud or violence for the attainment of these 
objects. While the democracy which they attack is purely de- 
fensive and conservative, the oligarchical movers, having tried 
fair means in vain, are the first to employ foul means, which 
latter they find retorted with greater effect against themselves. 
They set the example of judicial prosecution against Peithias, 
for the destruction of a political antagonist ; in the use of this 
same weapon, he proves more than a match for them, and 
employs it to their ruin. Next, they pass to the use of the 
dagger in the senate-house against him and his immediate 
fellow-leaders, and to the wholesale application of the sword 
against the democracy generally. The Korkyriean Demos are 
thus thrown upon the defensive. Instead of the affections of 
ordinary life, all the most intense anti-social sentiments — fear, 
pugnacity, hatred, vengeance, — obtained unqualified possession 
of their bosoms ; exaggerated too through the fluctuations of 
victory and defeat, successively brought by Nikostratus, Alki- 
das, and Eurymedon. Their conduct as victors is such as we 
should expect under such maddening circumstances, from 
coarse men mingled with liberated slaves. It is vindictive and 
murderous in the extreme, not without faithless breach of 
assurances given. But we must remember that they are driven 
to stand upon their defence, and that all their energies are 
indispensable to make that defence successful. They are pro- 
voked by an aggression no less guilty in the end than in the 
means — an aggression, too, the more gratuitous, because, if we 
look at the state of the island at the time when the oligarchical 
captives were restored from Corinth, there was no pretence for 
affirming that it had suffered, or was suffering, any loss, hard- 
ship, or disgrace, from its alliance with Athens. These oligar- 
chical insurgents find the island in a state of security and 
tranquillity — since the war imposed upon it little necessity for 
effort. They plunge it into a sea of blood, with enormities as 
well as suffering on both sides, which end at length in their 
own complete extermination. Our compassion for their final 
misery must not hinder us from appreciating the behaviour 
whereby it was earned. 

In the course of a few years from this time, we shall have 
occasion to recount two political movements in Athens similar 
in principle and general result to this Korkyrj^ean revolution ; 
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exhibiting oligarchical conspirators against an existing and 
conservative democracy — with this conspiracy at first success- 
ful, but afterwards put down, and the Demos again restored. 
The contrast between Athens and Korkyra under such circum- 
stances will be found highly instructive, especially in regard to 
the Demos both in the hours of defeat and in those of victory. 
It will then be seen how much the habit of active participation 
in political and judicial affairs,— of open, conflicting discussion, 
discharging the malignant passions by way of speech, and fol- 
lowed by appeal to the vote —of having constantly present, to 
the mind of every citizen in his character of Dikast or Ekkle- 
siast, the conditions of a pacific society, and the paramount 
authority of a constitutional majority — how much all these cir- 
cumstances, brought home as they were at Athens more than 
in any other democracy to the feelings of individuals, contri- 
buted to soften the instincts of intestine violence and revenge, 
even under very great provocation. 

But the case of Korkyra, as well as that of Athens, different 
in so many respects, conspire to illustrate another truth, of 
much importance in 'Grecian history. Both of them show how 
false and impudent were the pretensions set up by the rich and 
great men of the various Grecian cities, to superior morality, 
superior intelligence, and greater fitness for using honourably 
and beneficially the powers of government, as compared with 
the mass of the citizens. Though the Grecian oligarchies, 
exercising powerful sway over fashion, and more especially over 
the meaning of words, bestowed upon themselves the appella- 
tion of “ the best men, the honourable and good, the elegant, 
the superior,’^ &c., and attached to those without their own 
circle epithets of a contrary tenor, implying low moral attri- 
butes — no such difference will be found borne out by the facts 
of Grecian history.^ Abundance of infirmity, with occasional 
bad passions, was doubtless liable to work upon the people 
generally, often corrupting and misguiding even the Athenian 
democracy, the best apparently of all the democracies in 
Greece. But after all, the rich and great men were only a 
part of the people, and taking them as a class (apart from 
honourable individual exceptions) by no means the best part. 
If exempted by their position from some of the vices which 
beset smaller and poorer men, they imbibed from that same 
position an unmeasured self importance — and an excess of 
personal ambition as well as of personal appetite — peculiar to 

^ See the valuable preliminary discourse, prefixed to Welcker’s edition 
of Theognis, page xxi. sect, 9 seq. 
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themselves, not less anti-social in tendency, and operating 
upon a much grander scale. To the prejudices and super- 
stitions belonging to the age, they were noway superior, con- 
sidering them as a class ; while their animosities among one 
another, virulent and unscrupulous, were among the foremost 
causes of misfortune in Grecian commonwealths. Indeed 
many of the most exceptionable acts committed by the de- 
mocracies, consisted in their allowing themselves to be made 
the tools of one aristocrat for the ruin of another. Of the 
intense party-selfishness which characterised them as a body, 
sometimes exaggerated into the strongest anti-popular anti- 
pathy, as we see in the famous oligarchical oath cited by 
Aristotle,^ — we shall find many illustrations as we advance in 
the history, but none more striking than this Korkyra^an 
revolution. 


CHAPTER LI 

FROM THE TROUBLES IN KORKYRA, IN THE FIFTH YEAR OF 
THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR, DOWN TO THE END OF THE 
SIXTH YEAR 

About the same time as the troubles of Korkyra occurred, 
Nikias the Athenian general conducted an armament against 
the rocky island of Minoa, which lay at the mouth of the 
harbour of Megara, and was occupied by a Megarian fort and 
garrison. The narrow channel, which separated it from the 
Megarian port of Nisoea and formed the entrance of the 
harbour, was defended by two towers projecting out from 
Nisaea, which Nikias attacked and destroyed by means of 
battering machines from his ships. He thus cut off Minoa 
from communication on that side with the Megarians, and 
fortified it on the other side, where it communicated with the 
main land by a lagoon bridged over with a causeway. Minoa, 
thus becoming thoroughly insulated, was more completely 
fortified and made an Athenian possession ; since it was 
eminently convenient to keep up an effective blockade against 
the Megarian harbour, which the Athenians had hitherto done 
only from the opposite shore of Salamis.^ 

^ Aristot. Politic, v. 7, 19. Kal ry KanSvavs ^crofxat, kuI ^ov\€V(To> 

Uf ri Uv KaK6v. 

2 Thucyd. iii. 51. See the note of Dr. Arnold, and the plan embodied 
in his work, for the topography of Min6a, which has now ceased to be an 
island, and is a hill on the mainland near the shore. 
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Though Nikias, son of Nikeratus, had been for some time 
conspicuous in public life, and is said to have been more than 
once Stratcgus along with Perikles, this is the first occasion 
on which Thucydides introduces him to our notice. He was 
now one of the Strategi or generals of the commonwealth, and 
appears to have enjoyed, on the whole, a greater and more 
constant personal esteem than any citizen of Athens, from the 
present time down to his death. In wealth and in family, 
he ranked among the first class of Athenians : in political 
character, Aristotle placed him, together with Thucydides 
son of Melcsias and Theramenes, above all other names in 
Athenian history — seemingly even above Perikles.^ 

vSuch a criticism, from Aristotle, deserves respectful atten- 
tion, though the facts before us completely belie so lofty an 
estimate. It marks, however, the position occupied by Nikias 
in Athenian politics, as the principal person of what may 
be called the oligarchical party, succeeding Kimon and 
Thucydides, and preceding Theramenes. In looking to the 
conditions under which this party continued to subsist, we 
shall see that during the interval between Thucydides (son of 
Melesias) and Nikias, the democratical forms had acquired 
such confirmed ascendency, that it would not have suited 
the purpose of any politician to betray evidence of positive 
hostility to them, prior to the Sicilian expedition and the great 
embarrassment in the foreign relations of Athens which arose 
out of that disaster. After that change, the Athenian oligarchs 
became emboldened and aggressive, so that we shall find 
Theramenes among the chief conspirators in the revolution 
of the Four Hundred. But Nikias represents the oligarchical 
party in its previous state of quiescence and torpidity, accom- 
modating itself to a sovereign democracy, and existing in the 
form of common sentiment rather than of common purposes. 
And it is a remarkable illustration of the real temper of the 
Athenian people, that a man of this character, known as an 
oligarch but not feared as such, and doing his duty sincerely 
to the democracy, should have remained until his death the 
most esteemed and influential man in the city. 

Nikias was a man of even mediocrity, in intellect, in 
education, and in oratory ; forward in bis military duties, and 
not only personally courageous in the field, but hitherto 
found competent as a general under ordinary circumstances : ^ 

^ Plutarch, Nikias, c. 2, 3. 

^ Kalrot f^ycoyc Ka\ rtjuaixai iK rov roiovrov (says Nikias in the Athenian 
assembly, Thucyd. vi. 9) /cal 5 (To-oj/ krepwy vepl i/jiavrov (rc6/iaTi 
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assiduous, too, in the discharge of all political duties at home, 
especially in the post of Stratcgus or one of the ten generals 
of the state, to which he was frequently chosen and rechosen. 
Of the many valuable qualities combined in his predecessor 
Perikles, the ' recollection of whom was yet fresh in the 
Athenian mind, Nikias possessed two, on which, most of all, 
his influence rested, — though, properly speaking, that influence 
belongs to the sum total of his character, and not to any 
special attributes in it : First, he was thoroughly incorruptible 
as to pecuniary gains — a quality so rare in Grecian public men 
of all the cities, that when a man once became notorious for 
possessing it, he acquired a greater degree of trust than any 
superiority of intellect could have bestowed upon him : next, 
he adopted the Periklean view as to the necessity of a con- 
servative or stationary foreign policy for Athens, avoiding new 
acquisitions at a distance, adventurous risks, or provocation to 
fresh enemies. AVith this important point of analogy there 
were at the same time material differences between them 
even in regard to foreign policy. Perikles was a conservative, 
resolute against submitting to loss or abstraction of empire, but 
at the same time refraining from aggrandisement : Nikias was 
in policy faint-hearted, averse to energetic effort for any purpose 
whatever, and disposed not only to maintain peace, but even 
to purchase it by considerable sacrifices. Nevertheless', he 
was the leading champion of the conservative party of his day, 
always powerful at Athens : and as he was constantly familiar 
with the details and actual course of public affairs, capable of 
giving full effect to the cautious and prudential point of view, 
and enjoying unqualified credit for honest purposes — his value 
as a permanent counsellor was steadily recognised, even 
though in particular cases his counsel might not be followed. 

Besides these two main points, which Is^ikias had in common 
with Perikles, he was perfect in the use of minor and collateral 
modes of standing well with the people, which that great man 
had taken but little pains to practise. While Perikles attached 
himself to Aspasia, whose splendid qualities did not redeem 
in the eyes of the public either her foreign origin or her 
unchastity, the domestic habits of Nikias appear to have 
been strictly conformable to the rules of Athenian decorum. 
Perikles was surrounded by philosophers, Nikias by prophets 

op^a>8«* vofil^ccv bixol(as ajaOhv ’noTdruiv elmij hs koI tov (rcofxaT6s ti Ka\ 
T7)s ovatas irpovoriTat. 

The whole conduct of Nikias before Syracuse, under the most trying 
circumstances, more than bears out this boasL 
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— whose advice was necessary both as a consolation to his 
temperament and as a guide to his intelligence under difficulties. 
One of them was constantly in his service and confidence, and 
his conduct appears to have been sensibly affected by the 
difference of character between one prophet and another/ just 
as the government of Louis XIV. and other Catholic princes 
has been modified by the change of confessors. To a life 
thus rigidly decorous and ultra-religious— both eminently 
acceptable to the Athenians — Nikias added the judicious 
employment of a large fortune with a view to popularity. 
Those liturgies (or expensive public duties undertaken by rich 
men, each in his turn, throughout other cities of Greece as well 
as in Athens) which fell to his lot, were performed with such 
splendour, munificence, and good taste, as to procure for him 
universal encomiums ; and so much above his predecessors as 
to be long remembered and extolled. Most of these liturgies 
were connected with the religious service of the state, so that 
Nikias, by his manner of performing them, displayed his zeal 
for the honour of the gods at the same time that he laid up 
for himself a store of 'popularity. Moreover, the remarkable 
caution and timidity — not before an cnem}^, but in reference 
to his own fellow-citizens — which marked his character, 
rendered him pre-eminently scrupulous as to giving offence 
or making personal enemies. While his demeanour towards 
the poorer citizens generally was equal and conciliating, the 
presents which he made were numerous, both to gain friends 
and to silence assailants. We are not surprised to hear, that 
various bullies, whom the comic writers turn to scorn, made 
their profit out of this susceptibility. But most assuredly 
Nikias as a public man, though he might occasionally be 
cheated out of money, profited greatly by the reputation thus 
acquired. 

The expenses unavoidable in such a career, combined with 
strict personal honesty, could not have been defrayed except 
by another quality, which ought not to count as discreditable 
to Nikias, though in this too he stood distinguished from 
Perikles. He was a careful and diligent money-getter; a 
speculator in the silver-mines of Laurium, and proprietor of 
one thousand slaves whom he let out for work in them, 
receiving a fixed sum per head for each. The superintending 

^ Thiicyd. vii. 50 > Plutarch, Nikias, c. 4, 5, 23. fifproi crvvi/)- 
vex^'O T6r€ fxTjde fxduTiv ifXTt^ipov’ 6 ydp (Tvv{]6r]s avrov Kal rh rra\b 

rf/y ScLcriSaifjiovlas acpaip^p ir€dv7}K€i jiiKphv e/uLTrpocrdfv. This is 

suggested by Plutarch as an excuse for mistakes on the part of Nikias. 
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slaves who managed the details of this business were men of 
great ability and high pecuniary value.^ Most of the wealth 
of Nikias was held in this form, and not in landed property. 
Judging by what remains to us of the comic authors, this must 
have been considered as a perfectly gentlemanlike way of 
making money: for while they abound with derision of the 
leather-dresser Kleon, the lamp-maker Hyper bolus, and the 
vegetable-selling mother to whom Euripides owes his birth, 
we hear nothing from them in disparagement of the slave-letter 
Nikias. 

The degree to which the latter was thus occupied with the 
care of his private fortune, together with the general moderation 
of his temper, made him often wish to abstract himself from 
public duty. But such unambitious reluctance, rare among 
the public men of the day, rather made the Athenians more 
anxious to put him forward and retain his services. In the 
eyes of the Pentakosiomcdimni and the Hippeis, the two 
richest classes in Athens, he was one of themselves — and on 
the whole the best man, as being so little open to reproach or 
calumny, whom they could oppose to the leather-dressers 
and lamp-makers, who often out-talked them in the public 
assembly. The hoplites, who despised Kleon — and did not 
much regard even the brave, hardy, and soldierlike Lamachus, 
because he happened to be poor^ — respected in Nikias the 
union of wealth and family with honesty, courage, and care- 
fulness in command. The maritime and trading multitude 
esteemed him as a decorous, honest, religious gentleman, 
who gave splendid choregies, treated the ])Oorest men with 
consideration, and never turned the public service into 
a job for his own profit — who moreover, if he possessed no 
commanding qualities, so as to give to his advice imperative 
and irresistible authority, was yet always worthy of being 
consulted, and a steady safeguard again’st public mischief 
Before the fatal Sicilian expedition, he had never commanded 
on any very serious or difficult enterprise ; but what he had 
done had been accomplished successfully ; so that he enjoyed 
the reputation of a fortunate as well as a prudent commander.^ 

^ Xenophon, Memorab. ii. 5, 2 ; Xenophon, De Vectigalibus, iv. 14, 

^ Thucyd. v. 7 ; Plutarch, Alkibiades, c. 21. 'O yap Adfj.axos fihv 
iroXefjLiKhs Ka\ dudpafSrjs:, a^icojua S’ oO irpocrriv owS’ vyKOS avr^ 5 i(i ireplav : 
compare Plutaich, Nikia«;, c. 15. 

^ Thucyd. v 16, 7r\€i(rra ra>v t6t€ ed (pepS/ueuos iv crrparriyiais — 

"NiKlas fxev $ov\6/x€yos, iv ^ dnaO^s nal ij^iovro, hiaadaaaQai r^v 
evTvxi<^^i — vi. 17. ecos iyd re (Alkibiades) txi avTrjs 

Hoi 6 NtKias cvrvxh^ So/cet eJvai, &c. 
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He appears to have acted as proxenus to the Lacedaemonians 
at Athens ; probably by his own choice, and among several 
others. 

The first half of the political life of Nikias, — after the time when 
he rose to enjoy full consideration in Athens, being already of 
mature age — was spent in opposition to Kleon ; the last half, 
in opposition to Alkibiades. To employ terms which are not 
fully suitable to the Athenian democracy, but which yet bring 
to view the difference intended to be noted better than any 
others, Nikias was a minister or ministerial man, often actually 
exercising, and always likely to exercise, official functions — 
Kleon was a man of the opposition, whose province it was to 
supervise and censure official men for their public conduct. 
We must divest these words of that accompaniment which they 
are understood to carry in English political life — a standing 
parliamentary majority in favour of one party: Kleon would 
often carry in the public assembly resolutions, which his oppo- 
nents Nikias and others of like rank and position — who served 
in the posts of Strategus, ambassador, and other important 
offices designated by tlie general vote — were obliged against 
their will to execute. 

In attaining such offices they were assisted by the political 
clubs, or established mispiracies (to translate the original 
literally) among the leading Athenians to stand by each other 
both for acquisition of office and for mutual insurance under 
judicial trial. These clubs, or Hetoies, must have played an 
important part in the practical working of Athenian politics, 
and it is much to be regretted that we are possessed of no 
details respecting them. We know that in Athens they were 
thoroughly oligarchical in disposition ^ — while equality, or 


^ Thucycl. viii. 54> ^ neiVot'Spos ras re ^vva/nocrlas, atVep irvy- 

XO.VQV 'irp6T€pov iu TTj tt 6 \€i ovaat iwl dlKais Kal &px<^^s, aTrdcras ineKdcoy Kal 
TrapaK€\€ucrdf.L€vos orrcos ^v(TTpa(p4yr€s Kal Koivy ^ov\€v(TdfjLevoi KaraX.vcrova'ii 
rhv drjjULoy, Kal raAAa TrapaarKevdcras, &C. 

After having thus organised the Hetoeries, and brought them into co- 
operation for his revolutionary objects against the democracy, Peisander 
departed from Athens to Samos : on his return he finds that these 
Hetasries have been very actively employed, and had made great progress 
towards the subversion of the democracy : they had assassinated the 
demagogue Androkles and various other political enemies — 01 Se d/LKpl rov 
Uelo’ay^pov — 9 i\dov is rds ^AO-qvaSj — Kal KaraKau^dvovcri rd rrXucrra rois 
kraipois Trpoeipyafffiiva, &c. (vjii. 65)- 

The political iraipeia to which Alkibiades belonged is mentioned in 
Isokrates, De Bigis, Or. xvi. p. 348, sect. 6. Kiyovres cos 6 var^fy 
(Tvvdyoi r))v eraipelau irrl vcwripois tr pdy fxaff i. Allusions to 
these €raip€ 7 ai and to their well-known political and judicial purposes 
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something near to it, in rank and position, must have been 
essential to the social harmony of the members. In some 
towns, it appears that such political associations existed under 
the form of gymnasia ^ for the mutual exercise of the members, 
or of syssitia for joint banquets. At Athens they were numerous, 
and doubtless not habitually in friendship with each other ; 
since the antipathies among different oligarchical men were ex- 
ceedingly strong, and the union brought about between them at 
the time of the Four Hundred, arising only out of common desire 
to put down the democracy, lasted but a little while. But the 
designation of persons to serve in the capacity of Strategus and 
other principal offices greatly depended upon them — as well as 
the facility of passing through that trial of accountability to 
which every man was liable after his year of office. Nikias, and 
men generally of his rank and fortune, helped by these clubs 
and lending help in their turn, composed what may be called the 
ministers, or executive individual functionaries of Athens : the 
men who acted, gave orders as to specific acts, and saw to the 
execution of that which the senate and the public assembly 
resolved. Especially in regard to the military and naval force 
of the city, so large and so actively employed at this time, the 
powers of detail possessed by the Strategi must have been very 
great, and essential to the safety of the state. 

While Nikias was thus in what may be called ministerial func- 
tion, Kleon was not of sufficient importance to attain the same, 
but was confined to the inferior function of opposition. We 
shall see in the coming chapter how he became as it were pro- 
moted, partly by his own superior penetration, partly by the 
dishonest artifice and’ misjudgement of Nikias and other oppo- 
nents, in the affair of .Sphakteria. But his vocation was now 
to find fault, to censure, to denounce ; his theatre of action 

(unfortunately they are only allusions) are found in Plato, Theoetet. c. 79, 
p. 173. (TTTouSal de Sraipeicvy &c. : also Plato, Legg. ix. c. 3, 

p. S56 ; Plato, Republic, ii. c. 8, p. 365, where they are mentioned in 
conjunction with (rvuMfiociai — irrl yap rh Xavddyeiu ^vycc/xoaias re Ka\ Irai- 
peias crvyd^oixeu — also in Pseudo-Andokides cont. Alkibiad. c. 2, p. 112. 
Compare the general remarks of Thucydides, iii. 82, and Demosthenes 
cont. Stephan, ii. p. 1157. 

Two Dissertations, by Messrs. Vischer and Biittner, collect the scanty 
indications respecting these Iletoeries, together with some attempts to 
enlarge and speculate upon them, which are more ingenious than trust- 
woithy (Die Oligarchische Paitei und die Iletairien in Athen, von W. 
Vischer, Basel, 1836; Geschichte der politischen Iletairien zu Athen, von 
Hermann Buttner, Leipsic, 1840). 

^ About the political workings of the Syssitia and Gymnasia, see Plato, 
Lcgg. i. p. 636 ; Polybius, xx. 6. 
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was the senate, the public assembly, the dikasteries ; his prin- 
cipal talent was that of speech, in which he must unquestionably 
have surpassed all his contemporaries. The two gifts which 
had been united in Perikles — superior capacity for speech, as 
well as for action — were now severed, and had fallen, though 
both in greatly inferior degree, the one to Nikias, the other to 
Kleon. As an opposition-man, fierce and violent in temper, 
Kleon was extremely formidable to all acting functionaries ; and 
from his influence in the public assembly, he was doubtless the 
author of many important positive measures, thus going beyond 
the functions belonging to what is called opposition. But 
though the most effective speaker in the public assembly, 
he w^as not for that reason the most influential person in the 
democracy. His powers of speech in fact stood out the more 
prominently, because they were found apart from that station 
and those qualities which were considered, even at Athens, all 
but essential to make a man a leader in political life. 

To understand the political condition of Athens at this time, 
it has been necessary to take this comparison between Nikias 
and Kleon, and to remark, that though the latter might be a 
more victorious speaker, the former w^as the more guiding and 
influential leader. The points gained by Kleon were all noisy 
and palpable, sometimes however, without doubt, of consider- 
able moment — but the course of aflairs was much more under 
the direction of Nikias. 

It was during the summer of this year (the fifth of the war — 
B.c. 427) that the Athenians began operations on a small 
scale in Sicily ; probably contrary to the advice both of 
Nikias and Kleon, neither of them seemingly favourable to 
these distant undertakings. I reserve however the series of 
Athenian measures in Sicily — which afterwards became the 
turning-point of the fortunes of the state — for a department by 
themselves. I shall take them up separately, and bring them 
down to the Athenian expedition against Syracuse, when I 
reach the date of that important event. 

During the autumn of the same year, the epidemic disorder, 
after having intermitted for some time, resumed its ravages at 
Athens, and continued for one whole year longer, to the sad 
ruin both of the strength and the comfort of the city. And it 
seems that this autumn, as well as the ensuing summer, were 
distinguished by violent atmospheric and terrestrial disturbance. 
Numerous earthquakes were experienced at Athens, in Euboea, 
in Boeotia, especially near Orchomenus. Sudden waves of the 
sea and unexampled tides were also felt on the coast of Eubcea 
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and Lokris, and the islands of Atalant^ and Peparethus ; the 
Athenian fort and one of the two guard-ships at Atalante were 
partially destroyed. The earthquakes produced one effect 
favourable to Athens. They deterred the Lacedaemonians from 
invading iVttica. Agis king of Sparta had already reached the 
isthmus for that purpose; but repeated earthquakes were 
looked upon as an unfavourable portent^ and the scheme was 
abandoned.^ 

These earthquakes however were not considered sufficient to 
deter the Lacedaemonians from the foundation of Herakleia, a 
new colony near the strait of Thermopylae. On this occasion, 
we hear of a branch of the Greek population not before men- 
tioned during the war. The coast north-west of the strait of 
Thermopylae was occupied by the three subdivisions of the 
Malians — Paralii, Hieres, and Trachinians. These latter, 
immediately adjoining Mount CEta on its north side — as well 
as the Dorians (the little tribe properly so called, which was 
accounted the primitive hearth of the Dorians generally) who 
joined the same mountain range on the south — were both of 
them harassed and plundered by the predatory mountaineers, 
probably /Etolians, on the high lands between them. At first 
the Trachinians were disposed to throw themselves on the 
protection of Athens. But not feeling sufficiently assured as to 
the way in which she would deal with them, they joined with 
the Dorians in claiming aid from Sparta : in fact, it does not 
appear that Athens, possessing naval superiority only and being 
inferior on land, could have given them effective aid. 

The Lacedaemonians, eagerly embracing the opportunity, 
determined to plant a strong colony in this tempting situation. 
There was wood in the neighbouring regions for ship-building,'^ 
so that they might hope to acquire a naval position for attack- 
ing the neighbouring island of Euboea, while the passage of 
troops against the subject-allies of Athens in Thrace, would 
also be facilitated ; the impracticability of such passage had 
forced them, three years before, to leave Potideca to its fate. 
A considerable body of colonists, Spartans and Lacedaemonian 
Perioeki, was assembled under the conduct of three Spartan 
<Ekists — Leon, Damagon, and Alkidas ; the latter (we are to 
presume, though Thucydides does not say so) the same 
admiral who had met with such little success in Ionia and at 
Korkyra. Proclamation was further made to invite the junction 

^ Thucyd. iii. S7, 89, 90. 

Respecting this abundance of wood, as well as the site of Herakleia 
generally, consult Livy, xxxvi. 22. 
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of all other Greeks as colonists, excepting by name lonians, 
Achasans, and some other tribes not here specified. Probably 
the distinct exclusion of the Achaeans must have been rather 
the continuance of ancient sentiment than dictated by any 
present reasons ; since the Achaeans were not now pronounced 
enemies of Sparta. A number of colonists, stated as not less 
than 10,000, flocked to the place, having confidence in the 
stability of the colony under the powerful protection of Sparta. 
The new town, of large circuit, was built and fortified under 
the name of Herakleia;^ not far from the site of Trachis, 
about two miles and a quarter from the nearest point of the 
Maliac Gulf, and about double that distance from the strait of 
Thermopyloe. Near to the latter, and for the purpose of keeping 
effective possession of it, a port with dock and accommodation 
for shipping was constructed. 

A populous city, established under Lacedaemonian protection 
in this important post, alarmed the Athenians, and created 
much expectation in every part of Greece. But the Lacedae- 
monian CEkists were harsh and unskilful in their management ; 
while the Thessalians, to whom the Trachinian territory was 
tributary, considered the colony as an encroachment upon 
their soil. Anxious to prevent its increase, they harassed it 
with hostilities from the first moment. The CEtoean assailants 
were also active enemies ; so that Herakleia, thus pressed from 
without and misgoverned within, dwindled down from its 
original numbers and promise, barely maintaining its existence.'^ 
We shall find it in later times, however, revived, and becoming 
a place of considerable importance. 

The main Athenian armament of this summer, consisting of 
sixty triremes under Nikias, undertook an expedition against 
the island of Melos. Melos and Thera, both inhabited by 
ancient colonists from I^acedcemon, had never been from the 
beginning, and still refused to be, members of the Athenian 
alliance or subjects of the Athenian empire. They thus stood 
out as exceptions to all the other islands in the ^gean, and 
the Athenians thought themselves authorised to resort to 
constraint and conquest ; believing themselves entitled to 
command over all the islands. They might indeed urge, and 
with considerable plausibility, that the Melians now enjoyed 

^ Diodor. xii. 59. Not merely was Herakics the mythical progenitor 
of the Spartan kings, but the whole region near CEta and Trachis was 
adorned by legends and heroic incidents connected with him ; see the 
drama of the Tiachinire by Sophokles. 

Thucyd. iii. 92, 93 ; Diodor. xi. 49 ; xii. 59. 
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their share of the protection of the /Egean from piracy, without 
contributing to the cost of it : but considering the obstinate 
reluctance and strong philo-Laconian prepossessions of the 
Melians, who had taken no part in the war and given no ground 
of offence to Athens, the attempt to conquer them by force 
could hardly be justified even as a calculation of gain and loss, 
and was a mere gratification to the pride of power in carrying 
out what, in modern days, we should call the principle of 
maritime empire. Melos and Thera formed awkward corners, 
which defaced the symmetry of a great proprietor's field ; ^ and 
the former ultimately entailed upon Athens the heaviest of all 
losses — a deed of blood which deeply dishonoured her annals. 
On this occasion, Nikias visited the island with his fleet, and 
after vainly summoning the inhabitants, ravaged the lands, 
but retired without undertaking a siege. He then sailed away, 
and came to Oropus, on the north-east frontier of Attica 
bordering on Breotia. The hoplites on board his ships, land- 
ing in the night, marched into the interior of Boeotia to the 
vicinity of Tanagra. They were here met, according to signal 
raised, by a military force from Athens which marched thither 
by land ; and the joint Athenian army ravaged the Tanagrsean 
territory, gaining an insignificant advantage over its defenders. 
On retiring, Nikias re-assembled his armament, sailed north- 
ward along the coast of Lokris with the usual ravages, and 
returned home without effecting anything further.^ 

About the same time that he started, thirty other Athenian 
triremes, under Demosthenes and Prokles, had been sent round 
Peloponnesus to act upon the coast of Akarnania. In con- 
junction with the whole Akarnanian force, except the men of 
CEniadse — with fifteen triremes from Korkyra and some troops 
from Kephallenia and Zakynthus — they ravaged the whole 
territory of Leukas, both within and without the isthmus, and 
confined the inhabitants to their town, which was too strong 
to be taken by anything but a wall of circumvallation and a 
tedious blockade. And the Akarnanian s, to whom the city 
was especially hostile, were urgent with Demosthenes to under- 
take this measure forthwith, since the opportunity might not 
again recur, and success was nearly certain. 

But this enterprising officer committed the great imprudence 
of offending them on a matter of great importance, in order 

^ Horat. Sat. ii. 6. 8 — 

O ! si angulus iste 

Proximus accedat, qui nunc denormat agellum I 

^ Thucyd. iii. 91. 
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to attack a country of all others the most impracticable — • 
the interior of ^Etolia. The M^ssenians of Naupaktus, who 
suffered from the depredations of the neighbouring -^tolian 
tribes, inflamed his imagination by suggesting to him a grand 
scheme of operations,^ more worthy of the large force which he 
commanded than the mere reduction of Leukas. The various 
tribes of ^tolians — rude, brave, active, predatory, and unri- 
valled in the use of the javelin, which they rarely laid out of 
their hands — stretched across the country from between Par- 
nassus and GEta to the eastern bank of the Achelous. The 
scheme suggested by the Messenians was that Demosthenes 
should attack the great central ^tolian tribes — the Apodoti, 
Ophioneis, and Eurytanes — if they were conquered, all the 
remaining continental tribes between the Ambrakian Gulf and 
Mount Parnassus might be invited or forced into the alliance 
of Athens — the Akarnanians being already included in it. 
Having thus got the command of a large continental force,- 
Demosthenes contemplated the ulterior scheme of marching at 
the head of it on the west of Parnassus through the territory of 
the Ozolian Lokrians — inhabiting the north of the Corinthian 
Gulf, friendly to Athens, and enemies to the A^tolians, whom 
they resembled both in their habits and in their fighting — until 
he arrived at Kitynium in Doris, in the upper portion of the 
valley of the river Kephisus. He would then easily descend 
that valley into the territory of the Phokians, who were likely 
to join the Athenians if a favourable opportunity occurred, but 
who might at any rate be constrained to do so. From Phokis, 
the scheme was to invade from the northward the conterminous- 
territory of Bceotia, the great enemy of Athens ; which might 
thus perhaps be completely subdued, if assailed at the same 
time from Attica. Any Athenian general, who could have 
executed this comprehensive scheme would have acquired at 
home a high and well-merited celebrity. But Demosthenes 
had been ill-informed both as to the invincible barbarians, and 
the pathless country, comprehended under the name of Aitolia. 
Some of the tribes spoke a language scarcely intelligible to 

^ Thucyd. iii. 94. A’tjfxoadfyris 5 ’ ^vair^lderai Karh rhv tovrov virb 

MecrcrrjyieDy Kakhu avr^ (Trparias roa’avrrjs &C. 

Thucyd. iii. 94. rb ^TreipcoriKbv rb rairip. None of the tribes, 
properly called Epirots, would be comprised in this expression : the name 
ijneipwrai is here a general name (not a proper name), as Poppo and Dr. 
Arnold remark. Demosthenes would calculate on getting under his orders 
the Akarnanians and .^tolians, and some other tribes besides ; but 
other tribes, it is not easy to specify : perhaps the Agrxi, east of Amphilo- 
chia, among them. 
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Greeks, and even ate their meat raw ; while the country has 
even down to the present tim^ remained not only unconquered, 
but untraversed by an enemy in arms. 

DemosthencvS accordingly retired from Leukas, in spite of 
the remonstrance of the Akarnanians, who not only could not 
be induced to accompany him, but went home invisible disgust. 
He then sailed with his other forces — Messenians, Kephal- 
lenians, and Zakynthians — to CEneon in the territory of the 
Ozolian Lokrians, a maritime township on the Corinthian Gulf, 
not far eastward of Naupaktus — where his army was disem- 
barked, together with 300 epibatoe (or marines) from the 
triremes — including on this occasion, what was not commonly 
the case on shipboard,^ some of the choice hoplites, selected 
all from young men of the same age, on the Athenian muster- 
roll. Having passed the night in the sacred precinct of Zeus 
Nemeus at CEneon, memorable as the spot where the poet 
Hesiod was said to have been slain, he marched early in the 
morning, under the guidance of the Messenian Chromon, into 
/Etolia. On the first day he took Potidania, on the second 
Krokyleium, on the third Teichiuni — all of them villages 
unfortified and undefended, for the inhabitants abandoned 
them and fled to the mountains above. He was here inclined 
to halt and await the junction of the Ozolian Lokrians, who 
had engaged to invade Hiltolia at the same time, and were 
almost indispensable to his success, from their familiarity with 
AEtolian warfare, and their similarity of weapons. But the 

^ Thucyd. iii. 98. The Epibatce, or soldiers serving on shipboard 
(marines), were more usually taken from the Thetes, or the poorest class 
of citizens, furnished by the state with a panoply for the occasion — not 
from the regular hoplites on the muster-roll. Maritime soldiery is there- 
fore usually spoken of as something inferior : the present triremes of 
Demosthenes are noticed in the light of an exception {yavTiKTjs /cal <pa-u\ov 
■crrpaTtaSf Thucyd. vi. 2l). 

So among the Romans, service in the legions was accounted higher and 
more honourable than that of the classiarii milites (Tacit. Histor. i. 87). 

The Athenian Epibatse, though not forming a corps permanently distinct, 
correspond in function to the English marines, who seem to have been 
first distinguished permanently from other foot-soldiers about the year 
1684. “ It having been found necessary on many occasions to embark a 

number of soldiers on board our ships of war, and mere landsmen being at 
first extremely unhealthy — and at first, until they had been accustomed 
to the sea, in a great measure unserviceable — it was at length judged 
expedient to appoint certain regiments for that service, who were trained 
to the different modes of sea-fighting and also made useful in some of 
those manoeuvres of a ship where a great many hands were required. 
These from the nature of their duty were distinguished by the appellation 
-of maritune soldiers or marines.” — Grose’s Military Antiquities of the 
English Army, vol. i. p. 186. (London, 1786.) 
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Messenians again persuaded him to advance without delay 
into the interior, in order that the villages might be separately 
attacked and taken before any collective force could be gathered 
together : and Demosthenes was so encouraged by having as 
yet encountered no resistance, that he advanced to ^gitium, 
which he also found deserted, and captured without opposition. 

Here however was the term of his good fortune. The moun- 
tains round A^gitium were occupied not only by the inhabitants 
of that village, but also by the entire force of /Etolia, collected 
even from the distant tribes Bomies and Kallies, who bordered 
on the Maliac Gulf. The invasion of Demosthenes had 
become known beforehand to the Akolians, who not only fore- 
warned all their own tribes of the approaching enemy, but also 
sent ambassadors to .Sparta and Corinth to ask for aid.^ How- 
ever they showed themselves fully capable of defending their 
own territory without foreign aid. Demosthenes found himself 
assailed in his position at A^gitium, on all sides at once by 
these active highlanders armed with javelins, pouring down 
from the neighbouring hills. Not engaging in any close com- 
bat, they retreated when- the Athenians advanced forward to 
charge them — resuming their aggression the moment that the 
pursuers, who could never advance far in consequence of the 
ruggedness of the ground, began to return to the main body. 
The small number of bowmen along with Demosthenes for 
some time kept their unshielded assailants at bay. But the 
officer commanding the bowmen was presently slain ; the stock 
of arrows became nearly exhausted ; and what was still worse, 
Chromon the Messenian, the only man who knew the country 
and could serve as guide, was slain also. The bowmen became 
thus either ineffective or dispersed; while the hoplites exhausted 
themselves in vain attempts to pursue and beat off an active 
enemy, who always returned upon them and in every successive 
onset thinned and distressed them more and more. At length 

^ Thncyd. iii. 100. UpoTr€iJA\/avT€5 TTpSTcpov re K6piv6ov Ka\ is AaKeSal- 
fjLova TTpeo'^eis — Trcidovaiu ware acpiai rrefx^l/ai arpariav irrl NavTraKToy dia r^v 
rwy ' AQrivalwv erraycoyi^v. 

It is not heie meant, I think (as Gdller and Dr. Arnold suppose), that 
the Atolians sent envoys to Lneedeemon before there was any talk or 
thought of the invasion of Atolia, simply in prosecution of the standing 
antipathy which they bore to Naupaktus ; but that they had sent envoys 
immediately when they heard of the preparations for invading Atolia — yet 
before the invasion actually took place. The words Zih r^v rwv *A 97 )vaicav 
iTray(joy'f}v show that this is the meaning. 

The word iTraywyh is rightly construed by Haack, against the Scholiast 
— “because the Naupaktians were bringing in the Athenians to invade 
ALtolia.’’ 
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the force of Demosthenes was completely broken and compelled 
to take flight ; without beatep roads, without guides, and in a 
country not only strange to them, but impervious, from con- 
tinual mountain, rock, and forest Many of them were slain in 
the flight by pursuers, superior not less in rapidity of movement 
than in knowledge of the country : some even lost themselves 
in the forest, and perished miserably in flames kindled around 
them by the ^tolians. The fugitives ^vere at length reassem- 
bled at (Eneon near the sea, with the loss of Prokles the 
colleague of Demosthenes in command, as well as of 120 hop- 
lites, among the best armed and most vigorous in the Athenian 
muster-roll.^ The remaining force was soon transported back 
from Naupaktus to Athens, but Demosthenes remained behind, 
being too much afraid of the displeasure of his countrymen to 
return at such a moment. It is certain that his conduct was 
such as justly to incur their displeasure ; and that the expedi- 
tion against ^tolia, alienating an established ally and provok- 
ing a new enemy, had been conceived with a degree of rashness 
which nothing but the unexpected favour of fortune could have 
counterbalanced. 

The force of the new enemy, whom his unsuccessful attack 
had raised into activity, soon made itself felt. The -dBtolian 
envoys, who had been despatched to Sparta and Corinth, found 
it easy to obtain the promise of a considerable force to join 
them in an expedition against Naupaktus. About the month 
of September, a body of 3000 Peloponnesian hoplites, including 
500 from the newly-founded colony of Herakleia, was assembled 
at Delphi, under the command of Eurylochus, Makarius, and 
Meneclemus. Their road of march to Naupaktus lay through 
the territory of the Ozolian Lokrians, whom they proposed 
either to gain over or to subdue. With Amphissa, the largest 
Lokrian township and in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Delphi, they had little difficulty — for the Amphissians were in 
a state of feud with their neighbours on the other side of Par- 
nassus, and were afraid that the new armament might become 
the instrument of Phokian antipathy against them. On the 
first application they joined the Spartan alliance, and gave 
hostages for their fidelity to it : moreover they persuaded many 
other Lokrian petty villages — among others the Myoneis, who 
were masters of the most difficult pass on the road — to do the 
same. Eurylochus received from these various townships rein- 
forcements for his army, as well as hostages for their fidelity, 
whom he deposited at Kytinium in Doris : and he was thus 
^ Thucyd. iii. 98. 
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enabled to march through all the territory of the Ozolian 
Lokrians without resistance ; except from CEneon and Eupalion, 
both which places he took by force. Having arrived in the 
territory of Naupaktus, he was there joined by the full force of 
the ^®olians. I'heir joint efforts, after laying waste all the 
neighbourhood, captured the Corinthian colony of Molykreion^ 
which had become subject to the Athenian empire.^ 

Naupaktus, with a large circuit of wall and thinly defended^ 
was in the greatest danger, and would certainly have been 
taken, had it not been saved by the efforts of the Athenian 
Demosthenes, who had remained there ever since the unfor- 
tunate /Etolian expedition. Apprised of the coming march of 
Eurylochus, he went personally to the Akarnanians, and per- 
suaded them to send a force to aid in the defence of Naupaktus. 
For a long time they turned a deaf ear to his solicitations in 
consequence of the refusal to blockade Leukas — but they were 
at length induced to consent. At the head of 1000 Akarnanian 
hoplites, Demosthenes tlirew himself into Naupaktus, and 
Eurylochus, seeing that the town had been thus pla<'ed out of 
the reach of attack, abandoned all his designs upon it — march- 
ing farther westward to the neighbouring territories of A^^tolia — 
Kalydon, Pleuron and Proschium, near the vVchelous and the 
borders of Akarnania. 

Phe Aitolians, who had come down to join him for the com- 
mon purpose of attacking Naupaktus, heie abandoned him and 
retired to their respective homes. But the Ambrakiots, rejoiced 
to find so considerable a Peloponnesian force in their neigh- 
bourhood, prevailed upon him to assist them in attacking the 
Amphilochian Argos as well as Akarnania ; assuring him that 
there was now a fair prospect of bringing the whole of the 
population of the mainland, between the Ambrakian and 
Corinthian Gulfs, under the supremacy of Lacedaemon. Hav- 
ing persuaded Eurylochus thus to keep his forces together and 
ready, they themselves with 3000 Ambrakiot hoplites invaded 
the territory of the Amphilochian Argos, and captured the 
fortified hill of Olpce immediately bordering on the Ambrakian 
Gulf, about three miles from Argos itself ; a hill employed 
in former days by the Akarnanians as a place for public judicial 
congress of the whole nation.*-^ 

This enterprise, communicated forthwith to Eurylochus, was 
the signal for movement on both sides. The Akarnanians, 
marching with their whole force to the protection of Argos, 

^ Thucyd. iii. loi, 102. 

^ Thucyd. iii. 102-105. 
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occupied a post called Krense in the Amphilochian territory, to 
prevent Eurylochus from effecting his junction with the Ambra- 
kiots at Olpse. They at the same time sent urgent messages 
to Demosthenes at Naupaktus, and to the Athenian guard- 
squadron of twenty triremes under Aristoteles and Hierophon, 
entreating their aid in the present need, and inviting Demo- 
sthenes to act as their commander. They had forgotten their 
displeasure against him arising out of his recent refusal to 
blockade at Leukas — for which they probably thought that he 
had been sufficiently punished by his disgrace at ^kolia ; while 
they knew and esteemed his military capacity. In fact, the 
accident whereby he had been detained at Naupaktus now 
worked fortunately for them as well as for him. It secured to 
them a commander whom all of them respected, obviating the 
jealousies among their own numerous petty townships — it pro- 
cured for him the means of retrieving his own reputation at 
Athens. Demosthenes, not backward in seizing this golden 
opportunity, came speedily into the Ambrakian Gulf with the 
twenty triremes, conducting 200 Mcssenian hoplites and sixty 
Athenian bowmen. Finding the whole Akarnanian force con- 
centrated at the Amphilochian Argos, he was named general, 
nominally along with the Akarnanian generals, but in reality 
enjoying the whole direction of operations. 

lie found also the whole of the enemy’s force, both the 3000 
Ambrakiot hoplites and the Peloponnesian division under 
Eurylochus, already united and in position at Olpae, about three 
miles off. For Eurylochus, as soon as he was apprised that the 
Ambrakiots had reached Olpfe, broke up forthwith his camp at 
Proschium in /Etolia, knowing that his best chance of travers- 
ing the hostile territory of Akarnania consisted in celerity : the 
whole Akarnanian force however had already gone to Argos, 
so that his march was unopposed through that country. Fie 
crossed the Achelous, marched westward of Stratus, through 
the Akarnanian townships of Phytia, Medeon, and Limn^ea, 
then quitting both Akarnania and the direct road from Akar- 
nania to Argos, he struck rather eastward into the mountainous 
district of Thyamus in the territory of the Agreeans, who were 
enemies of the Akarnanians. From hence he descended at 
night into the territory of Argos, and passed unobserved, under 
cover of the darkness, between Argos itself and the Akarnanian 
force at Krenoe, so as to join in safety the 3000 Ambrakiots at 
Olpag, to their great joy. They had feared that the enemy 
at Argos and Krense would have arrested his passage; and 
believing their force inadequate to contend alone, they had sent 
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pressing messages home to demand large reinforcements for 
themseives and their own protection. ^ 

Demosthenes, thus finding a united and formidable enemy, 
superior in number to himself, at OlpiC, conducted his troops 
from Argos and Krenee to attack them. The ground was rugged 
and mountainous, and between the two armies lay a steep 
ravine, which neither liked to be the first to pass ; so that they 
lay for five days inactive. If Herodotus had been our historian, 
he would probably have ascribed this delay to unfavourable 
sacrifices (which may indeed have been the case), and would 
have given us interesting anecdotes respecting the prophets on 
both sides ; but the more positive and practical genius of 
Thucydides merely acquaints us, that on the sixth day both 
armies put themselves in order of battle — both probably tired 
of waiting. The ground being favourable for ambuscade, 
Demosthenes hid in a bushy dell 400 hoplites and light-armed, 
so that they might spring up suddenly in the midst of the 
action upon the Peloponnesian left, which outflanked his right. 
Pie was himself on the right with the Messenians and some 
Athenians, opposed to Eurylochus on the left of the enemy : 
the Akarnanians with the Amphilochian akontists or darters 
occupied his left, opposed to the Ambrakiot hoplites : Ambra- 
kiots and Peloponnesians were however intermixed in the line 
of Eurylochus, and it was only the Mantineans who maintained 
a separate station of their own towards the left centre. The 
battle accordingly began, and Eurylochus with his superior 
numbers was proceeding to surround Demosthenes, when on a 
sudden the men in ambush rose up and set upon his rear. A 
panic seized his men, who made no resistance worthy of their 
Peloponnesian reputation : they broke and fled, while Eury- 
lochus, doubtless exposing himself with peculiar bravery in 
order to restore the battle, was early slain. Demosthenes, 
having near him his best troops, pressed them vigorously, and 
their panic communicated itself to the troops in the centre, so 
that all were put to flight and pursued to Olpse. On the right 
of the line of Eurylochus, the Ambrakiots, the most warlike 
Greeks in the Epirotic regions, completely defeated the Akar- 
nanians opposed to them, and carried their pursuit even as far 
as Argos. So complete how^ever was the victory gained by 
Demosthenes over the remaining troops, that these Ambrakiots 
had great difficulty in fighting their way back to Olpce, which 
was not accomplished without severe loss, and late in the 
evening. Among all the beaten troops, the Mantineans were 
^ Thucyd. iii. 105, 106, 107. 
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those who best maintained their retreating order.^ The loss in 
the army of Demosthenes was about 300 ; that of the opponents 
much greater, but the number is not specified. 

Of the three Spartan commanders, two, Eurylochus and 
Makarius, had been slain : the third, Menedneus, found himself 
beleaguered both by sea and land — the Athenian squadron 
being on guard along the coast. It would seem indeed that Le 
might have fought his way to Ambrakia, especially as he would 
have met the Ambrakiot reinforcement coming from the city. 
But whether this were possible or net, the commander, too 
much dispirited to attempt it, took advaiUage of the customary 
truce granted for burying the dead, to open negotiations wuth 
Demosthenes and the Akarnanian generals, for the purpose of 
obtaining an unmolested retreat. This was peremptorily re- 
fused : but Demosthenes (with the consent of the Akainanian 
leaders) secretly intimated to the Spartan commander and those 
immediately around him, together with the Mantineans and 
other Peloponnesian troops — that if they chose to make a 
separate and surreptitious retreat, abandoning their comrades, 
no opposition w’ould be offered. He designed by this means 
not merely to isolate the Ambrakiots, the great enemies of Argos 
and Akarnania, along with the body of miscellaneous mercen- 
aries who had come under Eurylochus — but also to obtain the 
more permanent advantage of disgracing the Spartans and 
Peloponnesians in the eyes of the Epirotic Greeks, as cowards 
and traitors to military fellowship. The very reason which 
prompted Demosthenes to grant a separate facility of escape, 
ought to have been imperative with Menedaeus and the Pelopon- 
nesians around him, to make them spurn it with indignation. 
Yet such was their anxiety for personal safety, that this dis- 
graceful convention was accepted, ratified, and carried into 
effect forthwith. It stands alone in Grecian histor}^, as an 
example of separate treason in officers to purchase safety for 
themselves and their immediate comrades, by abandoning the 
general body under their command. Had the officers been 
Athenian, it would have been doubtless quoted as evidence of 
the pretended faithlessness of democracy. But as it was the 
act of a Spartan commander in conjunction with many leading 
Peloponnesians, we will only venture to remark upon it as a 
further manifestation of that intra-Peloponnesian selfishness, and 
carelessness of obligation towards extra-Peloponnesian Greeks, 
which we found so lamentably prevalent during the invasion of 
Xerxes ; in this case indeed heightened by the fact, that the 
^ Thucyd. iii. 107, 108; compare Polyaenus, iii. i. 
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men deserted were fellow-Dorians and fellow-soldiers who had 
just fought in the same ranks. • 

As soon as the ceremony of burying the dead had been com- 
pleted, Menedoeus, and the Peloponnesians who were protected 
by this secret convention, stole away slily and in small bands 
under pretence of collecting wood and vegetables. On getting 
to a little distance, they quickened their pace and made off — 
much to the dismay of the Ambrakiots, who ran after them 
trying to overtake them. The Akarnanians pursued, and their 
leaders had much difficulty in explaining to them the secret 
convention just concluded. It was not without some suspicions 
of treachery, and even personal hazard from their, own troops, 
that they at length caused the fugitive Peloponnesians to be 
respected ; while the Ambrakiots, the most obnoxious of the 
two to Akarnanian ‘feeling, were pursued without any reserve, 
and 200 of them were slain before they could escape into the 
friendly territory of the Agrreans.^ To distinguish Ambrakiots 
from Peloponnesians, similar in race and dialect, was however 
no easy task. Much dispute arose in individual cases. 

Unfairly as this loss fell upon Ambrakia, a far more severe 
calamity was yet in store for her. The large reinforcement from 
the city, which had been urgently invoked by the detachment 
at Olpfe, started in due course as soon as they could be got 
ready, and entered the territory of Amphilochia about the time 
when the battle of Olpce was fought ; but ignorant of that mis- 
fortune, and hoping to arrive soon enough to stand by their 
frieiids. Their march was made known to Demosthenes, on 
the day after the battle, by the Amphiiochians ; who at the 
same time indicated to him the best way of surprising them in 
the rugged and mountainous road along which they had to 
march, at the two conspicuous peaks called Idomene, imme- 
diately above a narrow pass leading farther on to Olpse. It was 
known beforehand, by the line of march of the Ambrakiots, 
that they would rest for the night at the lower of these two 
peaks, ready to march through the pass on the next morning. 
On that same night a detachment of Amphiiochians, undei 
direction from Demosthenes, seized the higher of the two peaks ; 
while that commander himself, dividing his forces into two divi- 
sions, started from his position at Olpoe in the evening after 
supper. One of these divisions, having the advantage of 
Amphilochian guides in their own country, marched by an 
unfrequented mountain road to Idomene ; the other, under 
Demosthenes himself, went directly through the pass leading 
^ Thucyd. iii. ill. 
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from Idomene to Olpse. After marching all night, they reached 
the camp of the Ambrakiota a little before daybreak — Demo- 
sthenes himself with his Messenians in the van. The surprise 
was complete. The Ambrakiots were found still lying down 
and asleep, while even the sentinels, uninformed of the recent 
battle — hearing themselves accosted in the Doric dialect by the 
Messenians, whom Demosthenes had placed in front for that 
express purpose — and not seeing very clearly in the morning 
twilight — mistook them for some of their own fellow-citi/ens 
coming back from the other camp. The Akarnanians and Mes- 
senians thus fell among the Ambrakiots sleeping and unarmed, 
and without any possibility of resistance. Large numbers of 
them were destroyed on the spot, and the remainder fled in all 
directions among the neighbouring mountains, none knowing 
the roads and the country. It was the country of the Amphi- 
lochians — subjects of Ambrakia, but subjects averse to their 
condition, and now making use of their perfect local knowledge 
and light-armed equipment, to inflict a terrible revenge on their 
masters. Some of the Ambrakiots became entangled in ravines 
— others fell into ambuscades laid by the Amphilochians. 
Others again, dreading most of all to fall into the hands of 
the Amphilochians — barbaric in race as well as intensely 
hostile in feeling — and seeing no other possibility of escaping 
them — swam off to the Athenian ships cruising along the shore. 
There were but a small proportion of them who survived to 
return to Ambrakia.^ 

The complete victory of Idomene, admirably prepared by 
Demosthenes, was achieved with scarce any loss. The 
Akarnanians, after erecting their trophy and despoiling the 
enemy^s dead, prepared to carry off the arms thus taken to 
Argos. 

On the morrow, however, before this was done, they were 
visited by a herald, coming from those Ambrakiots who had 
fled into the Agr^ean territory, after the battle of Olpoe and the 
subsequent pursuit. He came with the customary request 
from defeated soldiers, for permission to bury their dead who 
had fallen in that pursuit. Neither he, nor those from whom 
he came, knew anything of the destruction of their brethren at 
Idomene — just as these latter had been ignorant of the defeat 
at Olpas; while, on the other hand, the Akarnanians in the 
camp, whose minds were full of the more recent and capital 
advantage at Idomene, supposed that the message referred to 
the men slain in that engagement. The numerous panoplies 
^ Thucyd. iii, 112. 
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just acquired at Idomen§ lay piled up in the camp, and the 
herald, on seeing them, was strucjc with amazement at the size 
of the heap, so much exceeding the number of those who were 
missing in his own detachment. An Akarnanian present asked 
the reason of his surprise, and inquired how many of his 
comrades had been slain — meaning to refer to the slain at 
Idomene. “About two hundred, the herald replied. — “Yet 
these arms here show, not that number, but more than a 
thousand men.*' — “ Then they are not the arms of those who 
fought with us.^^ — “ Nay — but they are — if ye were the persons 
who fought yesterday at Idomene.” — “ We fought with no one 
yesterday : it was the day before yesterday, in the retreat.” — 
“ O, then — ye have to learn, that we were engaged yesterday 
with these others, who were on their march as reinforcement 
from the city of Ambrakia.” 

The unfortunate herald now learnt for the first time that the 
large reinforcement from his city had been cut to pieces. So 
acute was his feeling of mingled anguish and surprise, that he 
raised a loud cry of woe, and hurried away at once, without 
saying another word ; not even prosecuting his request about 
the burial of the dead bodies — which appears on this fatal 
occasion to have been neglected.^ 

His grief was justified by the prodigious magnitude of the 
calamity, which Thucydides considers to have been the greatest 
that afflicted any Grecian city during the wholawar prior to the 
peace of Nikias ; so incredibly great, indeed, that though he 
had learnt the number slain, he declines to set it down, from 
fear of not being believed — a scruple which we his readers 
have much reason to regret. It appears that nearly the whole 
adult military population of Ambrakia was destroyed, and 
Demosthenes was urgent with the Akarnanians to march 
thither at once. Had they consented, Thucydides tells us 
positively that the city would have surrendered without a 
blow. 2 But they refused to undertake the enterprise, fearing 

^ Thucyd. iii. 113. 

2 Thucyd. iii. II3. ‘jrfCdos •yh.p rovro ir 6 \ei *E\\rjyiSi jueyiarroy roav 
Kdrh rhv Tr6\€iJLov rSuBc iy4y€T0. Kal &pt0/j,hv ohn 4ypa\f/a r&u 
rcDV, Sidrt &Tn<rTov rh 7r\7}dos \4y^rai BnroXiffOaif &$• irphs rb (xiy^Bos rijs 
‘irSXeas. *hfi'npaKlav {ihroi olBaBri cj *AKapt'aP€s Ka\ *AjuL(pU 

Aoxotf *A0r]V(iioL5 koI ArjixoarB^ytt T€i$6/x€yoi, 4^€\€iy, avrofioel hy elXoy yvy 
3 * ideicray 01 ’Adrjyaioi tlxoyrts avr^v xaA.eirc6T6poi fftplcri fcdpoiKOi iSxTi. 

We may remark that the expression Hard rby irdXepoy r 6 yBe — when it 
occurs in the first, second, third, or first half of the fourth Book of Thucy- 
dides — seems to allude to the first ten years of the Peloponnesian war, 
which ended with the peace of Nikias. 

In a careful dissertation, by Franz Wolfgang Ullrich, analysing the 
VOL. VI. M 
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(according to the historian) that the Athenians at Ambrakia 
would be more troublesome neighbours to them than the 
Ambrakiots. That this reason was operative we need not 
doubt : but it can hardly have been either the single, or even 
the chief reason ; for had it been so, they would have been 
equally afraid of Athenian co-operation in the blockade of 
Leukas, which they had strenuously solicited from Demosthenes, 
and had quarrelled with him for refusing. Ambrakia was less 
near to them than Leukas — and in its present exhausted state, 
inspired less fear : but the displeasure arising from the former 
refusal of Demosthenes had probably never been altogether 
appeased, nor were they sorry to find an opportunity of 
mortifying him in a similar manner. 

In the distribution of the spoil, three hundred panoplies 
were first set apart as the perquisite of Demosthenes : the 
remainder were then distributed, one-third for the Athenians, 
the other two-thirds among the Akarnanian townships. The 
immense reserve personally appropriated to Demosthenes 
enables us to make some vague conjecture as to the total loss 
of Ambrakiots. The fraction of one-third, assigned to the 
Athenian people, must have been, we may imagine, six times 
as great, and perhaps even in larger proportion, than the 
reserve of the general. For the latter was at that time under 
the displeasure of the people, and anxious above all things to 
regain their favour — an object which would be frustrated rather 
than promoted, if his personal share of the arms were not 
greatly disproportionate to the collective claim of the city. 
Reasoning upon this supposition, the panoplies assigned to 
Athens would be 1800, and the total of Ambrakiot slain whose 
arms became public property would be 5400. To which 
must be added some Ambrakiots killed in their flight from 

structure of the history of Thucydides, it is made to appear that the first, 
second, and third Books, with the first half of the fourth — were composed 
during the interval between the peace of Nikias and the beginning of 
the last nine years of the war, called the Dekeleian war ; allowing for 
two passages in these early books which must have been subsequently 
introduced. 

The later books seem to have been taken up by Thucydides as a separate 
work, continuing the former. And a sort of separate preface is given for 
them (v. 26), y4ypa<l>9 Si Kal ravra 6 avrhs ®ovKvSlSris *A0r)yaio$ &C. 
It is in this later portion that he first takes up the view peculiar to him, of 
reckoning the whole twenty-seven years as one continued war only 
nominally interrupted (Ullrich, Beitrage zur Erklarung des Thukydid^s, pp. 
85, 125, 138, &c. Hamburg, 1846). 

Compare iu iroX^/ay rt^St (iii. 98), which in like manner means the 
war prior to the peace of Nikias 
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Idomenfe by the Amphilochians, in dells, ravines, and by- 
places : probably those Amphilochians, who slew them, would 
appropriate the arms privately, without bringing them into the 
general stock. Upon this calculation, the total number of 
Ambrakiot slain in both battles and both pursuits, would be 
about 6000 ; a number suitable to the grave expressions of 
1 hucydides, as well as to his statements, that the first detach- 
ment which marched to Olpse was 3000 strong — and that the 
message sent home invoked as reinforcement the total force of 
the city. How totally helpless Ambrakia had become, is still 
more conclusively proved by the fact that the Corinthians were 
obliged shortly afterwards to send by land a detachment of 300 
hoplites for its defence.^ 

The Athenian triremes soon returned to their station at 
Naupaktus, after which a convention was concluded between 
the Akarnanians and Amphilochians, on the one side, and the 
Ambrakiots and Peloponnesians (who had fled after the battle 
of Olpae into the territory of Salynthius and the Agraei) on the 
other — ensuring a safe and unmolested egress to both of the 
latter.2 With the Ambrakiots a more permanent pacification 
was effected : the Akarnanians and Amphilochians concluded 
with them a peace and alliance for 100 years, on condition that 
they should surrender all the Amphilochian territory and 
hostages in their possession, and should bind themselves to 
furnish no aid to Anaktorium, then in hostility to the Akar- 
nanians. Each party however maintained its separate alliance 
— the Ambrakiots with the Peloponnesian confederacy, the 
Akarnanians with Athens. It was stipulated that the Akar- 
nanians should not be required to assist the Ambrakiots against 

^ Thucyd. iii. 114. Diodorus (xii. 60) abridges the narrative of 
Thucydides. 

Thucyd. iii. 114. *AKapi'av€s 5^ kuI *Afi<pi\oxotf iTrc\ 66 yTCDV *Ad 7 }yalcDv 
Ka\ A7]ixo(Td€Vovs, rois ws 'S,a\vv9iov Ka\ ^Aypalovs Karacpvyavaiv 'AfiirpaKico- 
rais Kal TleKoTroPvrifflois ^vax<^pW^^ ior^elffavro Olvia^wv, oTirep Kal 
pt,€ravi<rrri(rav Trapk y,a\{fv6ioP. 

This is a very difficult passage. Hermann has conjectured, and Poppo, 
Goller, and Dr. Arnold, all approve, the reading irapk 'I^aXwOlou insteaa of 
the two last words of the sentence. The passage might certainly be con- 
strued with this emendation, though there would still be an awkwardness 
in the position of the relative otirep with regard to its antecedent, and in 
the position of the particle kuI, which ought then properly to come after 
fx€rav 4 ffrr}ffav and not before it. The sentence would then mean, that 
“the Ambrakiots and Peloponnesians, who had originally taken refuge 
with Salynthius, had moved away from his territory to tEniadcU ” from 
which place they were now to enjoy safe departure. 
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Athens, nor the Ambrakiots to assist the Akarnanians against 
the Peloponnesian league ; bjit against all other enemies, each 
engaged to lend aid to the other.^ 

To Demosthenes personally, the events on the coast of the 
Ambrakian Gulf proved a signal good fortune, well-earned 
indeed by the skill which he had displayed. He was enabled 
to atone for his imprudence in the iEtolian expedition, and to 
re-establish himself in the favour of the Athenian people. He 
sailed home in triumph to Athens, during the course of the 
winter, with his reserved present of 300 panoplies, which 
acquired additional value from the accident, that the larger 
number of panoplies, reserved out of the spoil for the Athenian 
people, wxre captured at sea, and never reached Athens. 
Accordingly, those brought by Demosthenes were the only 
trophy of the victory, and as such were deposited in the 
Athenian temples, where Thucydides mentions them as still 
existing at the time when he wrote. ^ 

It was in this same autumn that the Athenians were induced 
by an oracle to undertake the more complete purification of 
the sacred island of Delos. This step was probably taken to 
propitiate Apollo, since they were under the persuasion that 
the terrible visitation of the epidemic was owing to his wrath. 
And as it was about this period that the second attack of the 
epidemic, after having lasted a year, disappeared — many of 
them probably ascribed this relief to the effect of their pious 
cares at Delos. All the tombs in the island were opened ; the 
dead bodies were then exhumed and re-interred in the neigh- 
bouring island of Rheneia ; and orders were given that for the 
future neither deaths nor births should take place in the sacred 
island. Moreover the ancient Delian festival — once the com- 
mon point of meeting and solemnity for the whole Ionic race, 
and celebrated for its musical contests, before the Lydian and 
Persian conquests had subverted the freedom and prosperity 
of Ionia — was now renewed. The Athenians celebrated the 
festival with its accompanying matches, even the chariot-race, 
in a manner more splendid than had ever been known in 
former times. They appointed a similar festival to be cele- 
brated every fourth year. At this period they were excluded 

^ Thucyd. iii. 114. 

® Thucyd. iii. II 4 . Tot 5c pvv hvaKelfieva iv rols *ArriKoi 5 hpois 
A7}fio(rd€V€i i^ppiOrjcap, rpiaKSaiai iravoirXlai^ koI &yci>p ainhs KaTeTrXtvae. 
Kai iy4v€To afia fiera tV 'rijs AlruXlas ^v(j,<popav itirh ravTrjs ttjS' 

TTpd^ews ^ideearepa 7] K<i$odos, 
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both from the Olympic and the Pythian games, which probably 
made the revival of the Delian fe^ival more gratifying to them. 
The religious zeal and munificence of Nikias were strikingly 
displayed at Delos. ^ 


CHAPTER LII 

SEVENTH YEAR OF THE WAR — CAPTURE OF SPHAKTERIA 

The invasion of Attica by the Lacedsemonians had now 
become an ordinary enterprise, undertaken in every year of the 
war except the third and sixth, and then omitted only from acci- 
dental causes : though the same hopes were no longer enter- 
tained from it as at the commencement of the war. During 
the present spring, Agis king of Sparta conducted the Pelopon- 
nesian army into the territory, seemingly about the end of 
April, and repeated the usual ravages. 

It seemed however as if Korkyra were about to become the 
principal scene of the year’s military operations. For the 
exiles of the oligarchical party, having come back to the island 
and fortified themselves on Mount I stone, carried on war with 
so much activity against the Korkyrseans in the city, that dis- 
tress and even famine reigned there. Sixty Peloponnesian 
triremes were sent thither to assist the aggressors. As soon 
as it became known at Athens how hardly the Korkyrseans in 
the city were pressed, orders were given to an Athenian fleet 
of forty triremes, about to sail for Sicily under Eurymedon and 
Sophokles, to halt in their voyage at Korkyra, and to lend 
whatever aid might be needed.^ But during the course of this 
voyage, an incident occurred elsewhere, neither foreseen nor 
imagined by any one, which gave a new character and promise 
to the whole war — illustrating forcibly the observations of 
Perikles and Archidamus before its commencement, on the 
impossibility of calculating what turn events might take.^ 

So high did Demosthenes stand in the favour of his country- 
men after his brilliant successes in the Ambrakian Gulf, that 
they granted him permission at his own request to go aboard 
and to employ the fleet in any descent which he might think 
expedient on the coast of Peloponnesus. The attachment of 

^ Thucyd. iii. 104 ; Plutarch, Nikias, c. 3, 4 ; Diodor. xii. 58. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 2, 3. * Thucyd. i. 140; ii. ii. 
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this active officer to the Messenians at Naupaktiis inspired him 
with the idea of planting a detachment of them on some well- 
chosen maritime j)ost in the ancient Messenian territory, from 
whence they would be able permanently to harass the Lacedae- 
monians and provoke revolt among the Helots — the more so 
from their analogy of race and dialect. The Messenians, active 
in privateering, and doubtless well acquainted with the points 
of this coast, all of which had formerly belonged to their 
ancestors, had probably indicated to him Pylus on the south- 
western shore. 

That ancient and Homeric name was applied specially and 
properly to denote the promontory which forms the northern 
termination of the modern bay of Navarino opposite to the 
island of Sphagia or Sphakteria ; though in vague language the 
whole neighbouring district seems also to have been called 
Pylus. Accordingly, in circumnavigating Laconia, Demosthenes 
requested that the fleet might be detained at this spot long 
enough to enable him to fortify it, engaging himself to stay 
afterwards and maintain it with a garrison. It was an unin- 
habited promontory — about forty-five miles from Sparta, that 
is, as far distant as any portion of her territory — presenting 
rugged cliffs, and easy of defence both by sea and land. But 
its great additional recommendation, with reference to the 
maritime power of Athens, consisted in its overhanging the 
spacious and secure basin now called the bay of Navarino. 
That basin was fronted and protected by the islet called Sphak- 
teria or Sphagia, untrodden, untenanted and full of wood : 
which stretched along the coast for about a mile and three 
quarters, leaving only two narrow entrances; one at its northern 
end, opposite to the position fixed on by Demosthenes, so 
confined as to admit only two triremes abreast — the other at 
the southern end about four times as broad ; while the inner 
water approached by these two channels was both roomy and 
protected. It was on the coast of Peloponnesus, a little within 
the northern or narrowest of the two channels, that Demo- 
sthenes proposed to plant his little fort — the ground being itself 
eminently favourable, with a spring of fresh water^ in the centre 
of the promontory.2 

^ Thucyd. iv. 26, 

^ Topography of Sphakteria and Pylus. The description given by 
Thucydides, of the memorable incidents in or near Pylus and Sphakteria, is 
perfectly clear, intelligible, and consistent with itself, as to topography. 
But when we consult the topography of the scene as it stands now, we find 
various circumstances which cannot possibly be reconciled with Thucydides. 
Both Colonel Leake (Travels in the Morea, vol. i. p, 402-415) and Dr. 
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But Eurymedon and Sophokles decidedly rejected all propo* 
sition of delay ; and with much# reason, since they had been 

Arnold (Appendix to the second and third volume of his Thucydides, p. 
444) have given plans of the coast, accompanied with valuable remarks. 

The main discrepancy, between the statement of Thucydides and the 
present state of the coast, is to be found in the breadth of the two channels 
between Sphaktcria and the mainland. The southern entrance into the 
bay of Navarino is now between 1300 and 1400 yards, with a depth of 
water varying from 5, 7, 28, 33 fathoms ; whereas Thucydides states it as 
having only a breadth adequate to admit eight or nine triremes abreast. 
The noithern entrance is about 150 yards in width, with a shoal or bar of 
sand lying across it on which there are not more than eighteen inches of 
water : Thucydides tells us that it afforded room for no more than two 
triremes, and his narrative implies a much greater depth of water, so as to 
make the entrance for triremes perfectly unobstructed. 

Colonel Leake supposes that Thucydides was misinformed as to the 
breadth of the southern passage ; but Dr. Arnold has on this point given a 
satisfactory reply — that the narrowness is not merely affirmed in the 
numbers of Thucydides, but is indirectly implied in his narrative, where he 
tells us that the Lacedaemonians intended to choke up both of them by 
triremes closely packed. Obviously this expedient could not be dreamt of, 
except for a very narrow mouth. The same reply suffices against the 
doubts which Bloomfield and Poppo (Comment, p. 10) raise about the 
genuineness of the numerals o/crci or in Thucydides ; a doubt which 

merely transfers the supposed error from Thucydides to the wiiter of 
the MS. 

Dr. Arnold has himself raised a still graver doubt ; whether the island 
now' called Sphagia be really the same as Sphakteria, and whether the bay 
of Navarino be the real harbour of Pylus. He suspects that the Pale« 
Navarino, which has been generally understood to be Pylus, was in reality 
the ancient Sphakteria, separated ftrom the mainland in ancient times by a 
channel at the north as well as by another at the south-east — though now it 
is not an island at all. He further suspects that the lake or lagoon called 
Lake of Osmyn Aga, north of the harbour of Navarino, and immediately 
under that which he supposes to have been Sphakteria — was the ancient 
harbour of Pylus, in which the sea-fight between the Athenians and 
Lacedsenionians took place. He does not indeed assert this as a positive 
opinion, but leans to it as the most probable — admitting that there are 
difficulties either way. 

Dr. Arnold has stated some of the difficulties which beset this hypothesis 
(p. 447), but there is one which he has not stated, which appears to me the 
most formidable of all, and quite fatal to the admissibility of his opinion. 
If the Paleokastro of Navarino was the real ancient Sphakteria, it must have 
been a second island situated to the northward of Sphagia. There must 
therefore have been islands close together off the coast and near the 
scene. Now if the reader will follow the account of Thucydides, he will 
see that there certainly was no more than one island — Sphakteria, without 
any other near or adjoining to it : see especially c. 13 : the Athenian fleet 
under Eurymedon, on first arriving, was obliged to go back some distance 
to the island of Pr6te, because the island of Sphakteria was full of Lacedae- 
monian hoplites : if Dr. Arnold's hypothesis were admitted, there would 
have been nothing to hinder them from landing on Sphagia itself— the 
same inference may be deduced from c. 8. The statement of Pliny (H. N. 
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informed (though seemingly without truth) that the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet had actually reached Korkyra. They might well 
have remembered the mischief which had ensued three years 
before, from the delay of the reinforcement sent to Phormio in 
some desultory operations on the coast of Krete. The fleet 
accordingly passed by Pylus without stopping : but a terrible 
storm drove them back and forced them to seek shelter in the 
very harbour which Demosthenes had fixed upon — the only 
harbour anywhere near. That officer took advantage of this 
accident to renew his proposition, which however appeared to 
the commanders chimerical. There were plenty of desert capes 
round Peloponnesus (they said), if he chose to waste the 
resources of the city in occupying them.^ They remained 
unmoved by his reasons in reply. Finding himself thus unsuc- 
cessful, Demosthenes presumed upon the undefined permission 
granted to him by the Athenian people, to address himself first 
to the soldiers, last of all to the taxiarchs or inferior officers — 
and to persuade them to second his project, even against the 
will of the commanders. Much inconvenience might well have 
arisen from such clashing of authority : but it happened that 
both the soldiers and the taxiarchs took the same view of the 
case as their commanders, and refused compliance. Nor can 
we be surprised at such reluctance, when we reflect upon the 
seeming improbability of being able to maintain such a post 
against the great real, and still greater supposed, superiority of 
Lacedaemonian land-force. It happened however that the fleet 
was detained there for some days by stormy weather ; so that 
the soldiers, having nothing to do, were seized with the spon- 
taneous impulse of occupying themselves with the fortification, 
and crowded around to execute it with all the emulation of 
eager volunteers. Having contemplated nothing of the kind 

iv. 12) that there were tr£s Spagia off Pylus, unless we suppose with 
Hardouin that two of them were mere rocks, appears to me inconsistent 
with the account of Thucydides. 

I think that there is no alternative except to suppose that a great 
alteration has taken place in the two passages which separate Sphagia from 
the mainland, during the interval of 2400 years which separates us from 
Thucydides. The mainland to the south of Navarino must have been much 
nearer than it is now to the southern portion of Sphagia, while the northern 
passage also must have been then both narrower and clearer. To suppose 
a change in the configuration of the coast to this extent, seems noway 
extravagant : any other hypothesis which may be started will be found 
involved in much greater difficulty. 

^ Thucyd. iv. 3, The account, alike meagre and inaccurate, given by 
Diodorus of these interesting events in Pylus and Sphakteria, will be found 
in Diodor. xii. 61-64. 
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on starting from Athens, they had neither tools for cutting 
stone, nor hods for carrying moitar.^ Accordingly they were 
compelled to build their wall by collecting such pieces of rock 
or stones as they found, and putting them together as each 
happened to fit in : whenever mortar was needed, they brought 
it up on their bended backs, with hands joined behind them 
to prevent it from slipping away. Such deficiencies were made 
up, however, partly by the unbounded ardour of the soldiers, 
partly by the natural difficulties of the ground, which hardly 
required fortification except at particular points ; the work was 
completed in a rough way in six days, and Demosthenes was 
left in garrison with five ships, while Eurymedon with the main 
fleet sailed away to Korkyra. The crews of the five ships (two 
of which, however, were sent away to warn Eurymedon after- 
wards) would amount to about looo men in all. But there 
presently arrived two armed Messenian privateers, from which 
Demosthenes obtained a reinforcement of forty Messenian hop- 
lites, together with a supply of wicker shields, though more fit 
for show than for use, wherewith to arm his rowers. Altogether, 
it appears that he must have had about 200 hoplites, besides 
the half-armed seamen.^ 

Intelligence of this attempt to plant, even upon the Lacedae- 
monian territory, the annoyance and insult of a hostile post, 
was soon transmitted to Sparta. Yet no immediate measures 
were taken to march to the spot; as well from the natural 
slowness of the Spartan character, strengthened by a festival 
which happened to be then going on, as from the confidence 
entertained that, whenever attacked, the expulsion of the enemy 
was certain. A stronger impression however was made by the 
news upon the Lacedaemonian army invading Attica, who were 
at the same time suffering from want of provisions (corn not 
being yet ripe), and from an unusually cold spring : accordingly 
Agis marched them back to Sparta, and the fortification of 
Pylus thus produced the effect of abridging the invasion to the 
unusually short period of fifteen days. It operated in like 
manner to the protection of Korkyra : for the Peloponnesian 
fleet, recently arrived thither or still on its way, received orders 
immediately to return for the attack of Pylus. Having avoided 
the Athenian fleet by transporting the ships across the isthmus 

^ Thucyd. iv. 4. 

2 Thucyd, iv. 9. Demosthenes placed the gt'eater number (robs iroWobs) 
of his hoplites round the walls of his post, and selected of them to 
march down to the shore. This implies a total which can hardly be less 
than 200. 


M 2 
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at Leukas, it reached Pylus about the same time as the Lace- 
daemonian land-force from Sparta, composed of the Spartans 
themselves and the neighbouring Perioeki. For the more distant 
Perioeki, as well as the Peloponnesian allies, being just returned 
from Attica, though summoned to come as soon as they could, 
did not accompany this first march. ^ 

At the last moment before the Peloponnesian fleet came in 
and occupied the harbour, Demosthenes detached two out of 
his five triremes to warn Eurymedon and the main fleet, and 
to entreat immediate succour; the remaining ships he hauled 
ashore under the fortification, protecting them by palisades 
planted in front, and prepared to defend himself in the best 
manner he could. Having posted the larger portion of his 
force — some of them mere seamen without arms, and many 
only half-armed — round the assailable points of the fortifica- 
tion, to resist attacks from the land-force, he himself, with sixty 
chosen hoplites and a few bowmen, marched out of the fortifi- 
cation down to the sea-shore. It was on that side that the 
wall was weakest, for the Athenians, confident in their naval 
superiority, had given themselves little trouble to provide 
against an assailant fleet. Accordingly, Demosthenes foresaw 
that the great stress of the attack would lie on the sea-side. 
Flis only safety consisted in preventing the enemy from land- 
ing; a purpose, seconded by the rocky and perilous shore, 
which left no possibility of approach for ships except on a 
narrow space immediately under the fortification. It was here 
that he took post, on the water’s edge, addressing a few words 
of encouragement to his men, and warning them that it was 
useless now to display acuteness in summing up perils which 
were but too obvious — and that the only chance of escape lay 
in boldly encountering the enemy before they could set foot 
ashore; the difficulty of effecting a landing from ships in the 
face of resistance being better known to Athenian mariners 
than to any one else.^ 

With a fleet of forty- three triremes under Thrasymelidas, and 
a powerful land-force, simultaneously attacking, the Lacedae- 
monians had good hopes of storming at once a rock so hastily 
converted into a military post. But as they foresaw that the 
first attack might possibly fail, and that the fleet of Eurymedon 
would probably return, they resolved to occupy forthwith the 
island of Sphakteria, the natural place where the Athenian fleet 
would take station for the purpose of assisting the garrison 


^ Thucyd. iv. 8. 


2 Thucyd. iv. lo. 
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ashore. The neighbouring coast on the mainland of Pelopon- 
nesus was both harbourless arkl hostile, so that there was 
no other spot near, where they could take station. And the 
Lacedaemonian commanders reckoned upon being able to stop 
up, as it were mechanically, both the two entrances into the 
harbour, by triremes lashed together from the island to the 
mainland, with their prows pointing outwards : so that they 
would be able at any rate, occupying the island as well as the 
two channels, to keep off the Athenian fleet, and to hold 
Demosthenes closely blocked up ^ on the rock of Pylus, where 
his provisions would quickly fail him. With these views they 
drafted off by lot some hoplites from each of the Spartan lochi, 
accompanied as usual by Helots, and sent them across to 
Sphakteria ; while their land-force and their fleet approached 
at once to attack the fortifications. 

Of the assault on the land-side we hear little. The Lacedae- 
monians were proverbially unskilful in the attack of anything 
like a fortified place, and they appear now to have made little 
impression. But the chief stress and vigour of the attack came 
on the sea-side, as Demosthenes had foreseen. The landing- 
place, even where practicable, was still rocky and difficult — and 
so narrow in dimensions, that the Lacedaemonian ships could 
only approach by small squadrons at a time; while the 
Athenians maintained their ground firmly to prevent a single 
man from setting foot on land. The assailing triremes rowed 
up with loud shouts and exhortations to each other, striving to 
get so placed as that the hoplites in the bow could effect a 
landing : but such were the difficulties arising partly from the 
rocks and partly from the defence, that squadron after squadron 
tried this in vain. Nor did even the gallant example of 
Brasidas procure for them any better success. That officer, 
commanding a trireme, and observing that some of the pilots 
near him were cautious in driving their ships close in shore for 
fear of staving them against the rocks, indignantly called to 
them not to spare the planks of their vessels when the enemy 
had insulted them by erecting a fort in the country : Lacedae- 
monians (he exclaimed) ought to carry the landing by force, 
even though their ships should be dashed to pieces : the 
Peloponnesian allies ought to be forward in sacrificing their 
ships for Sparta, in return for the many services which she had 
rendered to them.^ Foremost in performance as well as in 

^ Thucyd. iv. 8 . rous [XiP oZv ^(ttcKovs rats vavaXv iLPriirpc^pois 
K\^cr€tv flfieWop, 

^ Thucyd. iv. ii, 12; Diodor. xii. Consult an excellent note of Dr. 
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exhortation, Brasidas constrained his own pilot to drive his 
ship close in, and advanced in person even on to the landing- 
steps, for the purpose of leaping first ashore. But here he 
stood exposed to all the weapons of the Athenian defenders, 
who beat him back and pierced him with so many wounds, 
that he fainted away and fell back into the bows (or foremost 
part of the trireme, beyond the rowers) ; while his shield, 
slipping away from the arm, dropped down and rolled over- 
board into the sea. His ship was obliged to retire, like the 
rest, without having effected any landing. All these successive 
attacks from the sea, repeated for one whole day and a part of 
the next, were repulsed by Demosthenes and his little band 
with victorious bravery. To both sides it seemed a strange 
reversal of ordinary relations,^ that the Athenians, essentially 
maritime, should be fighting on land — and that too Lacedae- 
monian land — against the Lacedaemonians, the select land- 
warriors of Greece, now on ship-board, and striving in vain 
to compass a landing on their own shore. The Athenians, 
in honour of their success, erected a trophy, the chief orna- 
ment of which was the shield of Brasidas, cast ashore by the 
waves. 

On the third day, the Lacedaemonians did not repeat their 
attack, but sent some of their vessels round to Asine in the 
Messenian Gulf for timber to construct battering machines ; 
which they intended to employ against the wall of Demosthenes 
on the side towards the harbour, where it was higher, and 
could not be assailed without machines, but where at the same 
time there was great facility in landing — for their previous 
attack had been made on the side fronting the sea, where the 
wall was lower, but the difficulties of landing insuperable.^ 

But before these ships came back, the face of affairs was 
seriously changed by the unwelcome return of the Athenian 
fleet from Zakynthus under Eurymedon, reinforced by four 
Chian ships and some of the guard-ships at Naupaktus, so as 
now to muster fifty sail. The Athenian admiral, finding the 
enemy’s fleet in possession of the harbour, and seeing both the 
island of Sphakteria occupied, and the opposite shore covered 

Arnold on this passage, in which he contrasts the looseness and exaggeration 
of Diodorus with the modest distinctness of Thucydides. 

^ Thucyd. iv. 12. iirl ttoAv yhp ivoUt ryjs ^6^r]s iu r6r€j rois /ney 
i}rr€ipwTais fxdXiarra tlvai Ka\ rd Trefcb KparicrroiSf ro7s Se OaXaffaiois re Kal 
rats yaval TrXe'taToy Trpoex^JV. 

® Thucyd. iv. 13. ikTrl^ovres rh Kara rhv Kifieva re^x^^ vij/os juey 
dtro^dffecDS Ze p,d\i<Tra oijayjs k\e 7 y ixrjxavcus. See Poppo’s note upon this 
passage. 
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with Lacedaemonian hoplites ^ — for the allies from all parts of 
Peloponnesus had now arrived-jlooked around in vain for a 
place to land. He could find no other night-station except the 
uninhabited island of Pr6t6, not very far distant. From hence 
he sailed forth in the morning to Pylus, prepared for a naval 
engagement — hoping that perhaps the Lacedaemonians might 
come out to fight him in the open sea, but resolved, if this did 
not happen, to force his way in and attack the fleet in the 
harbour ; the breadth of sea between Sphakteria and the 
mainland being sufficient to admit of nautical manoeuvre.^ 
The Lacedaemonian admirals, seemingly confounded by the 
speed of the Athenian fleet in coming back, never thought 
of sailing out of the harbour to fight, nor did they even realise 
their scheme of blocking up the two entrances of the harbour 
with triremes closely la,shed together. Leaving both entrances 
open, they determined to defend themselves within : but even 
here, so defective were their precautions, that several of their 
triremes were yet moored, and the rowers not fully aboard, 
when the Athenian admirals sailed in by both entrances at 
once, to attack them. Most of the Lacedaemonian triremes, 
afloat and in fighting trim, resisted the attack for a certain time, 
but were at length vanquished and driven back to the shore, 
many of them with serious injury.® Five of them were captured 
and towed off, one with all her crew aboard. The Athenians, 
vigorously pursuing their success, drove against such as took 
refuge on the shore, as well as those which were not manned 


^ Thucyd. iv. 14. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 13. The Lacedaemonians Trap^aK^vdCoyTo, i<nr\ 4 ^ ns, 
&5 iv ry Xifiivi 6 vti ov (T/JLiKpip paufxax'h<rovT€s. 

The expression “the harbour which was not small,** to designate the 
spacious bay of Navarino, has excited much remark from Mr. Bloomfield 
and Dr. Arnold, and was indeed one of the reasons which induced the 
latter to suspect that the harbour meant by Thucydides was the bay of 
Navarino, but the neighbouring lake of Osmyn Aga. 

I have already discussed that supposition in a former note : but in 
reference to the expression ov (TpLiKp^f we may observe, first, that the use of 
negative expressions to convey a positive idea would be in the ordinary 
manner of Thucydides. 

But further — I have stated in a previous note that it is indispensable, in 
my judgement, to suppose the island of Sphakteria to have touched the 
mainland much more closely in the time of Thucydides than it does now. 
At that time therefore, very probably, the basin of Navarino was not so 
laige as we now find it. 

^ Thucyd. iv. 14. irpcacav filv iroAA^y, rrevre 8’ tXa^ov, We cannot 
in English speak of wounding a trireme — though the Greek word is both 
lively and accurate, to represent the blow inflicted by the impinging beak 
of an enemy’s ship. 
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at the moment when the attack began, and had not been able 
to get afloat or into action, gome of the vanquished triremes 
being deserted by their crews, who jumped out upon the land, 
the Athenians were proceeding to tow them off, when the 
Lacedaemonian hoplites on the shore opposed a new and 
strenuous resistance. Excited to the utmost pitch by witnessing 
the disgraceful defeat of their fleet, and aware of the cruel 
consequences which turned upon it — they marched all armed 
into the water, seized the ships to prevent them from being 
dragged off, and engaged in a desperate conflict to baffle the 
assailants. We have already seen a similar act of bravery, two 
years before, on the part of the Messenian hoplites accompany- 
ing the fleet of Phormio near Naupaktus.^ Extraordinary 
daring and valour was here displayed on both sides, in the 
attack as well as in the defence, and such was the clamour and 
confusion, that neither the land-skill of the Lacedaemonians, 
nor the sea-skill of the Athenians, were of much avail : the 
contest was one of personal valour, and considerable suffering, 
on both sides. At length the Lacedaemonians carried their 
point, and saved all the ships ashore ; none being carried away 
except those at first captured. Both parties thus separated : 
the Athenians retired to the fortress at Pylus, where they were 
doubtless hailed with overflowing joy by their comrades, and 
where they erected a trophy for their victory — giving up the 
enemy’s dead for burial, and picking up the floating wrecks 
and pieces.2 

But the great prize of the victory was neither in the five ships 
captured, nor in the relief afforded to the besieged at Pylus. 
It lay in the hoplites occupying the island of Sphakteria, who 
were now cut off from the mainland, as well as from all supplies. 
The Athenians, sailing round it in triumph, already looked upon 
them as their prisoners ; while the Lacedaemonians on the 
opposite mainland, deeply distressed but not knowing what to 
do, sent to Sparta for advice. So grave was the emergency, 
that the Ephors came in person to the spot forthwith. Since 
they could still muster sixty triremes, a greater number than 
the Athenians — besides a large force on land, and the whole 
command of the resources of the country, — while the Athen- 
ians had no footing on shore except the contracted promontory 
of Pylus, we might have imagined that a strenuous effort to 
carry off the imprisoned detachment across the narrow strait to 
the mainland would have had a fair chance of success. And 
probably, if either Demosthenes or Brasidas had been in 
^ See above in this History, chap, xlix, * Thucyd. iv. 13, 14, 
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command, such an effort would have been made. But Lace- 
daemonian courage was rather steadfast and unyielding than 
adventurous. Moreover the Athenian superiority at sea exer- 
cised a sort of fascination over men’s minds analogous to that 
of the Spartans themselves on land; so that the Ephors, on 
reaching Pylus, took a desponding view of their position, and 
sent a herald to the Athenian generals to propose an armistice, 
in order to allow time for envoys to go to Athens and treat for 
peace. 

To this Eurymedon and Demosthenes assented, and an 
armistice was concluded on the following terms. The Lace- 
daemonians agreed to surrender not only all their triremes now 
in the harbour, but also all the rest in their ports, altogether to 
the number of sixty ; also to abstain from all attack upon the 
fortress at Pylus either by land or sea, for such time as should 
be necessary for the mission of envoys to Athens as well as for 
their return, both to be effected in an Athenian trireme provided 
for the purpose. The Athenians on their side engaged to 
desist from all hostilities during the like interval ; but it was 
agreed that they should keep strict and unremitting watch over 
the island, yet without landing upon it. For the subsistence 
of the detachment in the island, the Lacedaemonians were 
permitted to send over every day two choenikes of barley-meal 
in cakes ready baked, two kotylge of wine,^ and some meat, for 
each hoplite — together with half that quantity for each of the 
attendant Helots ; but this was all to be done under the super- 
vision of the Athenians, with peremptory obligations to send no 
secret additional supplies. It was moreover expressly stipulated 
that if any one piovision of the armistice, small or great, were 
violated, the whole should be considered as null and void. 
Lastly, the Athenians engaged, on the return of the envoys 
from Athens, to restore the triremes in the same condition as 
they received them. 

Such terms sufficiently attest the humiliation and anxiety of 
the Lacedaemonians ; while the surrender of their entire naval 
force, to the number of sixty triremes, which was forthwith 

^ Thucyd. iv. 16. The Choenix was equivalent to about two pints, 
English dry measure : it was considered as the usual daily sustenance for a 
slave. Each Lacedaimonian soldier had therefore double of this daily 
allowance, besides meat, in weight and quantity not specified : the fact 
that the quantity of meat is not specified seems to show that they did not 
fear abuse in this item. 

The Kotyla contained about half a pint, English wine measure : each 
Lacedsemonian soldier had therefore a pint of wine daily. It was always 
thq practice in Greece to drink the wine with a large admixture of water. 
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carried into effect, demonstrates at the same time that they 
sincerely believed in the possibility of obtaining peace. Well 
aware that they were themselves the original beginners of the 
war, at a time when the Athenians desired peace — and that the 
latter had besides made fruitless overtures while under the 
pressure of the epidemic — they presumed that the same dis- 
position still prevailed at Athens, and that their present pacific 
wishes would be so gladly welcomed as to procure without 
difficulty the relinquishment of the prisoners in Sphakteria.^ 
The Lacedaemonian envoys, conveyed to Athens in an 
Athenian trireme, appeared before the public assembly to set 
forth their mission, according to custom, prefacing their address 
with some apologies for that brevity of speech which belonged 
to their country. Their proposition was in substance a very 
simple one — “ Give up to us the men in the island, and accept, 
in exchange for this favour, peace, with the alliance of Sparta.” 
They enforced their cause by appeals, well-turned and con- 
ciliatory, partly indeed to the generosity, but still more to the 
prudential calculation of Athens ; explicitly admitting the high 
and glorious vantage-ground on which she was now placed, as 
well as their own humbled dignity and inferior position. ^ They, 
the Lacedaemonians, the first and greatest power in Greece, 
were smitten by adverse fortune of war — and that too without 
misconduct of their own, so that they were for the first time 
obliged to solicit an enemy for peace ; which Athens had the 
precious 'opportunity of granting, not merely with honour to 
herself, but also in such manner as to create in their minds an 
ineffaceable friendship. And it became Athens to make use 
of her present good fortune while she had it, — not to rely upon 
its permanence nor to abuse it by extravagant demands. Her 
own imperial prudence, as well as the present circumstances of 
the Spartans, might teach her how unexpectedly the most 
disastrous casualties occurred. By granting what was now 
asked, she might make a peace which would be far more 
durable than if it were founded on the extorted compliances of 
a weakened enemy, because it would rest on Spartan honour 
and gratitude; the greater the previous enmity, the stronger 
would be such reactionary sentiment.® But if Athens should 
now refuse, and if, in the further prosecution of the war, the 
men in Sphakteria should perish — a new and inexpiable ground 

^ Thucyd. iv. 21 : compare vii, 18. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 18. yv&re 5^ Ka\ is rhs rjim^ripas pvv ^v/Kpophs 
dSvrtSy &c. 

^ Thucyd. iv. 19. 
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of quarrel,^ peculiar to Sparta herself, would be added to those 
already subsisting, which rather concerned Sparta as the chief 
of the Peloponnesian confederacy. Nor was it only the good- 
will and gratitude of the Spartans which Athens would earn by 
accepting the proposition tendered to her ; she would further 
acquire the grace and glory of conferring peace on Greece, 
which all the Greeks would recognise as her act. And when 
once the two pre-eminent powers, Athens and Sparta, were 
established in cordial amity, the remaining Grecian states would 
be too weak to resist what they two might prescribe.^ 

Such was the language held by the Lacedaemonians in the 
assembly at Athens. It was discreetly calculated for their 
purpose, though when we turn back to the commencement of 
the war, and read the lofty declarations of the Spartan Ephors 
and assembly respecting the wrongs of their allies and the 
necessity of extorting full indemnity for them from Athens — the 
contrast is indeed striking. On this occasion, the Lacedae- 
monians acted entirely for themselves and from consideration 
of their own necessities ; severing themselves from their allies, 
and soliciting a special peace for themselves, with as little 
scruple as the Spartan general Menedaeus during the preced- 
ing year, when he abandoned his Ambrakiot confederates after 
the battle of Olpse, to conclude a separate capitulation with 
Demosthenes. 

^ Thucyd. iv. 20. ^fxiv 5^ KaXwSy ftrrcp irore, 6,jj.<l>or4pois ri 

^vvaWa'y'fjf npiv n avf]K€crrov dih. fi4aov y^vSfx^vov ^fxas KaraXapup, ^ 
iipdyKT} idBiov vyCiv rrpbs rf} koiv^ Kal id lay V/ads de 

(rrepTjdrjvai wv vvy ‘TrpotcaXovp.fda. 

I understand these words Koivfi and idla agreeably to the explanation of 
the Scholiast, from whom Dr. Arnold, as well as Poppo and Goller, depart, 
in my judgement, erroneously. The whole war had been begun in conse- 
quence of the complaints of the Peloponnesian allies, and of wrongs alleged 
to have been done to by Athens : Sparta herself had no ground of 
complaint — nothing of which she desired redress. 

Dr. Arnold translates it — “we shall hate you not only nationally, for 
the wound you will have inflicted on Sparta ; but also individually, because 
so many of us will have lost our near relations from your inflexibility.” 

“ The Spartan aristocracy (he adds) would feel it a personal wound to lose 
at once so many of its members, connected by blood or marriage with its 
principal families : compare Thucyd. v. 15.” 

We must recollect however that the Athenians could not possibly know 
at this time that the hoplites inclosed in Sphakteria belonged in great 
proportion to the first families in Sparta. And the Spartan envoys would 
surely have the diplomatic prudence to abstain from any facts or arguments 
which would reveal, or even suggest, to them so important a secret 
^ Thucyd. iv. 20. Tjptwy yhp Ka\ ifiwy rahrh Xiydvrwv r 6 ye &XXo 
'EXXfjPtKhy iare dri hvodeiarepov "tv rh fieyiffra rifiiiffei, 

Aristophanes, Pac. 1082. crveKrajaevois kolv^ 'EXXddos Apx^tv, 
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The course proper to be adopted by Athens in reference to 
the proposition, however, was by no means obvious. In all 
probability, the trireme which brought the Lacedaemonian 
envoys also brought the first news of that unforeseen and 
instantaneous turn of events, which had rendered the Spartans 
in Sphakteria certain prisoners, (so it was then conceived) and 
placed the whole Lacedaemonian fleet in their power; thus 
giving a totally new character to the war. The sudden arrival 
of such prodigious intelligence — the astounding presence of 
Lacedaemonian envoys, bearing the olive-branch and in an 
attitude of humiliation — must have produced in the susceptible 
public of Athens emotions of the utmost intensity ; an elation 
and confidence such as had probably never been felt since the 
reconquest of Samos. It was difficult at first to measure the 
full bearings of the new situation, and even Perikles himself 
might have hesitated what to recommend. But the immediate 
and dominant impression with the general public was, that 
Athens might now ask her own terms, as consideration for the 
prisoners in the island.^ 

Of this reigning tendency Kleon^ made himself the emphatic 
organ, as he had done three years before in the sentence 
passed on the Mitylenasans ; a man who— like leading journals 
in modern times — often appeared to guide the public because 
he gave vehement utterance to that which they were already 
feeling, and carried it out in its collateral bearings and conse- 
quences. On the present occasion, he doubtless spoke with 
the most genuine conviction ; for he was full of the sentiment of 
Athenian force and Athenian imperial dignity, as well as dis- 
posed to a sanguine view of future chances. Moreover, in a 
discussion like that now opened, where there was much room 
for doubt, he came forward with a proposition at once plain 
and decisive. Reminding the Athenians of the dishonourable 
truce of Thirty years to which they had been compelled by the 
misfortunes of the time to accede, fourteen years before the 
Peloponnesian war — Kleon insisted that now was the time for 

^ Thucyd. iv. 21. 

* Thucyd. iv. 21. fxdKicrra Be avrohs iu^ye K\ 4 cou b KKeatverov^ 
bijfxayooyhs /car* iKcivov rhv TriOaudraros' kuI KrreKrep 

b.-KOKplpa(T 6 aif &c. 

This sentence reads like a first introduction of Kleon to the notice of the 
reader. It would appear that Thucydid6s had forgotten that he had before 
introduced Kleon on occasion of the Mitylenaean surrender, and that too in 
language very much the same — iii. 36. Ka\ K\€up b KXeaiPerov, — S^p koX is 
ret &KXa $iai6raro$ rS>v ttoXituv, Kal bitpLcp vapet. •koKv ip ry r6r€ 
•mGapdiraroSy &C. 
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Athens to recover what she had then lost — Nisaea, Pegae, 
Troezen, and Achaia. He proppsed that Sparta should be 
required to restore these to Athens, in exchange for the 
soldiers now blocked up in Sphakteria ; after which a truce 
might be concluded for as long a time as might be deemed 
expedient. 

This decree, adopted by the assembly, was communicated 
as the answer of Athens to the Lacedaemonian envoys, who 
had probably retired after their first address, and were now 
sent for again into the assembly to hear it. On being informed 
of the resolution, they made no comment on its substance, 
but invited the Athenians to name commissioners, who might 
discuss with them freely and deliberately suitable terms for a 
pacification. Here however Kleon burst upon them with an 
indignant rebuke. He had thought from the first (he said) 
that they came with dishonest purposes, but now the thing 
was clear — nothing else could be meant by this desire to treat 
with some few men apart from the general public. If they had 
really any fair proposition to make, he called upon them to 
proclaim it openly to all. But this the envoys could not bring 
themselves to do. They had probably come with authority to 
make certain concessions ; but to announce these concessions 
forthwith, would have rendered negotiation impossible, besides 
dishonouring them in the face of their allies. Such dis- 
honour would be incurred, too, without any advantage, if the 
Athenians should after all reject the terms, which the temper 
of the assembly before them rendered but too probable. 
Moreover they were totally unpractised in the talents for deal- 
ing with a public assembly, such discussions being so rare as 
to be practically unknown in the Lacedaemonian system. To 
reply to the denunciation of a vehement speaker like Kleon, 
required readiness of elocution, dexterity, and self-command, 
which they had had no opportunity of acquiring. They 
remained silent — abashed by the speaker and intimidated by 
the temper of the assembly. Their mission was thus termin- 
ated, and they were re-conveyed in the trireme to Pylusd 
It is probable that if these envoys had been able to make an 
effective reply to Kleon and to defend their proposition against 
his charge of fraudulent purpose, they would have been sus- 
tained by Nikias and a certain number of leading Athenians, 
so that the assembly might have been brought at least to try 
the issue of a private discussion between diplomatic agents on 
both sides. But the case was one in which it was absolutely 
^ Thucyd. iv. 22, 
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necessary that the envoys should stand forward with some 
defence for themselves ; which Nikias might effectively second, 
but could not originate ; and as they were incompetent to this 
task, the whole affair broke down. We shall hereafter find 
other examples, in which the incapacity of Lacedaemonian 
envoys, to meet the open debate of Athenian political life, is 
productive of mischievous results. In this case, the proposition 
of the envoys to enter into treaty with select commissioners, 
was not only quitd reasonable, but afforded the only possibility 
(though doubtless not a certainty) of some ultimate pacifica- 
tion : and the manoeuvre whereby Kleon discredited it was a 
grave abuse of publicity — not unknown in modern, though 
more frequent in ancient, political life. Kleon probably 
thought that if commissioners were named, Nikias, Laches, 
and other politicians of the same rank and colour, would be 
the persons selected ; persons whose anxiety for peace and 
alliance with Sparta would make them over-indulgent and 
careless in securing the interests of Athens. It will be seen, 
when we come to describe the conduct of Nikias four years 
afterwards, that this suspicion was not ill-grounded. 

Unfortunately Thucydides, in describing the proceedings of 
this assembly, so important in its consequences because it in- 
tercepted a promising opening for peace, is brief as usual — 
telling us only what was said by Kleon and what was decided 
by the assembly. But though nothing is positively stated 
respecting Nikias and his partisans, we learn from other 
sources, and we may infer from what afterwards occurred, that 
they vehemently opposed Kleon, and that they looked coldly 
on the subsequent enterprise against Sphakteria as upon his 
peculiar measure.^ 

It has been common to treat the dismissal of the Lace- 
daemonian envoys on this occasion as a peculiar specimen of 
democratical folly. Yet over-estimation of the prospective 
chances arising out of success, to a degree more extravagant 
than that of which Athens was now guilty, is by no means 
peculiar to democracy. Other governments, opposed to 
democracy not less in temper than in form — an able despot 
like the Emperor Napoleon, and a powerful aristocracy like 
that of England ^ — have found success to the full as misleading. 

^ Plutarch, Nikias, c, 7 ; Philochorus, Fragm. 105, ed. Didot, 

2 Let us read some remarks of Mr. Burke on the temper of England 
during the American war. 

“You remember that in the beginning of this American war, you were 
greatly divided ; and a very strong body, if not the strongest, opposed itself 
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That Athens should desire to profit by this unexpected 
piece of good fortune, was perfectly reasonable : that she 
should make use of it to regain advantages which former mis- 
fortunes had compelled herself to surrender, was a feeling not 
unnatural. And whether the demand was excessive, or by 
how much — is a question always among the most embarrass- 
ing for any government — kingly, oligarchical, or democratical — 
to determine. 

We may however remark that Kleon gave an impolitic turn 
to Athenian feeling, by directing it towards the entire and 
literal reacquisition of what had been lost twenty years before. 
Unless we are to consider his quadruple demand as a flourish, 
to be modified by subsequent negotiation, it seems to present 
some plausibility, but little of long-sighted wisdom. For while 
on the one hand, it called upon Sparta to give up much which 
was not in her possession, and must have been extorted by 
force from allies — on the other hand, the situation of Athens 
was not the same as it had been when she concluded the 
Thirty years^ truce ; nor does it seem that the restoration of 
Achaia and Troezen would have been of any material value to 
her. Nisaea and Pegse — which would have been tantamount 
to the entire Megarid, inasmuch as Megara itself could hardly 
have been held with both its ports in the possession of an 
enemy — would indeed have been highly valuable, since she 
could then have protected her territory against invasion from 
Peloponnesus, besides possessing a port in the Corinthian 
Gulf. And it would seem that if able commissioners had now 
been named for private discussion with the Lacedcemonian 

to the madness wliich every art and every power were employed to render 
popular, in order that the eirors of the rulers might be lost in the general 
blindnhss of the nation. This opposition continued until after our great, 
but most unfortunate victory at Long Island. Then all the mounds and 
banks of our constancy were borne down at once ; and the phrenzy of the 
American war broke in upon us like a deluge. This victory, which seemed 
to put an immediate end to all difficulties, perfected in us that spirit of 
domination which our unparalleled prosperity had but too long nurtured. 
We had been so very powerful, and so very prosperous, that even the 
humblest of us were degraded into the vices and follies of kings. We lost 
all measure between means and ends ; and our headlong desires became 
our politics and our morals. All men who wished for peace, or retained 
any sentiments of moderation, were overborne or silenced ; and this city 
(Bristol) was led by every artifice (and probably with the more management, 
because 7 was one of your members) to distinguish itself by its zeal for that 
fatal cause.” Burke, Speech to the Electors of Bristol previous to the 
election (Works, vol. iii. p. 365). 

Compare Mr. Burke's Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol, p. 174 of the 
same volume. 
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envoys, under the present urgent desire of Sparta coupled with 
her disposition to abandon her allies — this important point 
might possibly have been pressed and carried, in exchange for 
Sphakteria. Nay, even if such acquisition had been found 
impracticable, still the Athenians would have been able to 
effect some arrangement which would have widened the 
breach, and destroyed the confidence, between Sparta and her 
allies ; a point of great moment for them to accomplish. There 
was therefore every reason for trying what could be done by 
negotiation, under the present temper of Sparta ; and the step, 
by which Kleon abruptly broke off such hopes, was decidedly 
mischievous. 

On the return of the envoys without success to Pylus,^ 
twenty days after their departure from that place, the armistice 
immediately terminated ; and the Lacedaemonians redemanded 
the triremes which they had surrendered. But Eurymedon 
refused compliance with this demand, alleging that the Lace- 
daemonians had during the truce made a fraudulent attempt to 
surprise the rock of Pylus, and had violated the stipulations in 
other ways besides ; while it stood expressly stipulated in the 
truce, that the violation by either side even of the least among 
its conditions should cancel all obligation on both sides. 
Thucydides, without distinctly giving his opinion, seems 
rather to imply, that there was no just ground for the refusal : 
though if any accidental want of vigilance bad presented to 
the Lacedaemonians an opportunity for surprising Pylus, they 
would be likely enough to avail themselves of it, seeing that 
they would thereby drive off the Athenian fleet from its only 
landing-place, and render the continued blockade of Sphakteria 
impracticable. However the truth may be, Eurymedon per- 
sisted in his refusal, in spite of loud protests of the ’Lace- 
daemonians against his perfidy. Hostilities were energetically 
resumed : the Lacedaemonian army on land began again to 
attack the fortifications of Pylus, while the Athenian fleet 
became doubly watchful in the blockade of Sphakteria, in 
which they were reinforced by twenty fresh ships from Athens, 
making a fleet of seventy triremes in all. Two ships were 
perpetually rowing round the island, in opposite directions, 
throughout the whole day ; while at night the whole fleet were 
kept on watch, except on the sea-side of the island in stormy 
weather. 2 

The blockade, however, was soon found to be more full of 
privation in reference to the besiegers themselves, and more 
^ Thucyd. iv. 39, ^ Thucyd. iv. 23. 
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difficult of enforcement in respect to the island and its occu- 
pants, than had been originally contemplated. The Athenians 
were much distressed for want of water. They had only one 
really good spring in the fortification of Pylus itself, quite insuf- 
ficient for the supply of a large fleet : many of them were 
obliged to scrape the shingle and drink such brackish water as 
they could find ; while ships as well as men were perpetually 
afloat, since they could take rest and refreshment only by 
relays successively landing on the rock of Pylus, or even on the 
edge of Sphakteria itself, with all the chance of being inter- 
rupted by the enemy — there being no other landing-place,^ and 
the ancient trireme affording no accommodation either for 
eating or sleeping. 

At first, all this was patiently borne, in the hopes that Sphak- 
teria would speedily be starved out, and the Spartans forced to 
renew the request for capitulation. But no such request came, 
and the Athenians in the fleet gradually became sick in body 
as well as impatient and angry in mind. In spite of all their 
vigilance, clandestine supplies of provisions continually reached 
the island, under the temptation of large rewards offered by the 
Spartan government. Able swimmers contrived to cross the 
strait, dragging after them by ropes skins full of linseed and 
poppy-seed mixed with honey ; while merchant-vessels, chiefly 
manned by Helots, started from various parts of the Laconian 
coast, selecting by preference the stormy nights, and encounter- 
ing every risk in order to run their vessel with its cargo ashore 
on the sea-side of the island, at a time when the Athenian 
guardships could not be on the look-out.^ They cared little 
about damage to their vessel in landing, provided they could get 
the cargo on shore ; for ample compensation was ensured to 
them, together with emancipation to every Helot who suc- 
ceeded in reaching the island with a supply. Though the 
Athenians redoubled their vigilance, and intercepted many of 
these daring smugglers, still there were others who eluded 
them. Moreover the rations supplied to the island by stipula- 
tion during the absence of the envoys in their journey to Athens 
had been so ample, that Epitadas the commander had been 
able to economise, and thus to make the stock hold out longer. 
Week after week passed without any symptoms of surrender. 

^ Thucyd. iv. 26. r5>v v%S)v ovk ixoverwv This does not mean (as 

some of the commentators seem to suppose, see Poppo’s note) that the 
Athenians had not plenty of sea-room in the harbour : it means that they 
had no station ashore, except the narrow space of Pylus itself, 

* Thucyd. iv. 26. 
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The Athenians not only felt the present sufferings of their own 
position, but also became apprehensive for their own supplies, 
all brought by sea round Peloponnesus to this distant and 
naked shore. They began even to mistrust the possibility of 
thus indefinitely continuing the blockade, against the contin- 
gencies of such violent weather as would probably ensue at the 
close of summer. In this state of weariness and uncertainty, 
the active Demosthenes began to organise a descent upon the 
island, with the view of carrying it by force. He not only sent 
for forces from the neighbouring allies, Zakynthus and Nau- 
paktus, but also transmitted an urgent request to Athens that 
reinforcements might be furnished to him for the purpose — 
making known explicitly both the uncomfortable condition 
of the armament and the unpromising chances of simple 
blockade. 1 

The arrival of these envoys caused infinite mortification to 
the Athenians at home. Having expected to hear long before 
that Sphakteria had surrendered, they were now taught to con- 
sider even the ultimate conquest as a matter of doubt. They 

1 ITiucyd. iv. 27, 29, 30. 

(c. 27) ’Ev rais *kBi\vais ttwO av6 fxev 01 nepl tt)s (rrparias Sri raXai- 
TTcopeiratf Ka\ (Tiros rois rf} vi]<r(p *6ri i<nr\Uf &c. 

KA«ft>v Sc yvohs avrtav r^v 4s avrhu virotj/lau nepl ttjs Kw\iiju7}s ttjs 
|t/ft/3acrf<wy, ov raXrjBT} Kipri \4yeip rovs i^ayyeWopras. Tlapaivo^urcav 
5c ruv 4i<p iyfxcvufpf et (Tiplcri mamiovdi, Kara.(TK6TTovs riv^s rrfp\J/ai, 
&C. 

(29) Tbv 5e Atj po(r 6 4 y7]p TT poor 4 wpBapdpepos r)]v imSPacriP avrhp 
is rijp PTjorop diapo€i(rOat, &c. 

(30) A7fpoa04p7]s r^p iTTix^lpTjcriP rraptorK^vdC^ro, (Trparidp re perairipTraiP 

iK rwp iyyvs /cal rd &KXa kroipd^otP. KXeap 5c inelpip re 

TrpoTtipy^as dyyeKop ws /cal (Tr par idp j^T-^traTo, dr^iKPelrat 

is nuAov. 

That these persons ot i^ayyeKKopres — 01 dipiypepot — were envoys sent 
from Demosthenes and the other Athenian generals at Pylus, to report to 
the Athenian assembly — I assume with perfect confidence. The Athenian 
people were not left to hear from casual comers the condition of their 
armament and the progress of this important enterprise. That Demosthenes 
had asked for a reinforcement, is here expressly stated ; and if it were not 
expressly stated, we might presume it with tolerable confidence, from the 
attack which he was meditating upon Sphakteria, and from the efforts 
which he was making in his own neighbourhood and among the allies. 
Besides, when it is said (c. 27) that the Athenians, on hearing the reports 
of the envoys, had already become inclined of themselves to send forces 
there (wpprjpeyovs rt rh vKiop yyd'p'p crrpare^etp) — and when Kleon 
says to the people — “If you think the reports of the envoys true, send 
forces at once against Sphakteria ” — {el So/cet abrois dXTjdri eJpai rd dyyeX- 
Xdpepa, irXeip ivl rovs 6.pdpas ) — this is plain evidence to me, that the 
report as to matters of fact had been presented by the envoys as a ground 
for requesting reinforcements. 
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were surprised that the Lacedaemonians sent no fresh envoys 
to solicit peace, and began to suspect that such silence was 
founded upon well-grounded hopes of being able to hold out. 
But the person most of all disc imposed was Kleon, who ob- 
served that the people now regrettc ' their insulting repudiation 
of the Lacedaemonian message, and » ere displeased with him 
as the author of it ; while on the contrary, his numerous politi- 
cal enemies were rejoiced at the turn which events had taken, 
as it opened a means of effecting his ruin. At first, Kleon con- 
tended that the envoys had misrepresented the state of facts. 
To which the latter replied by entreating, that if their accuracy 
were mistrusted, commissioners of inspection might be sent to 
verify it ; and Kleon himself, along with Theogenes, was forth- 
with named for this function. 

But it did not suit Kleon’s purpose to go as commissioner to 
Pylus. His mistrust of the statement was a mere general sus- 
picion, not resting on any positive evidence. Moreover he saw 
that the dispositions of the assembly tended to comply with 
the request of Demosthenes, and to despatch a reinforcing 
armament. He accordingly altered his tone at once : If ye 
really believe the story (he said), do not waste time in sending 
commissioners, but sail at once to capture the men. It would 
be easy with a proper force, if our generals were men (here he 
pointed reproachfully to his enemy Nikias, then Strategus ^), to 
sail and take the solders in the island. That is what I at least 
would do if /were general.’^ His words instantly provoked a 
hostile murmur from a portion of the assembly : “ Why do you 
not sail then at once, if you think the matter so easy ? ’’ 
Nikias, taking up this murmur, and delighted to have caught 
his political enemy in a trap, stood forward in person and 
pressed him to set about the enterprise without delay ; intimat- 
ing the willingness of himself and his colleagues to grant him 
any portion of the military force of the city which he chose to 
ask for. 

Kleon at first closed with this proposition, believing it to be 
a mere stratagem of debate and not seriously intended. But 
so soon as he saw that what was said was really meant, he tried 
to back out, and observed to Nikias — “ it is your place to sail : 

^ Thucyd. iv. 27. Kai h Nx/t/ov NiKvparov <rrpaTrjyby ^yra direcr^- 
fjLaiyeVj ix^p^s tdv kuI iinriuSiy — fid,biov ehai trapacTKevyj cl Hydpts tUv ol 
crrparriyol, 7r\€v<rapras \a$uv rovs iv rt) vijarcp, koI ahr6s 7 * &Vy cl ^PX^t 
TToiTjffai rovTo. *0 8 c "NiKlas rwv re *A07)valwv ri vrro0opv$rja’(lpr<av is rhv 
KXiwvOf $Tt oh Kot vvy ‘jrXei, et p^bi6v ye avr^ <ftalv€rai' /col Ejua 6pwv 
avrhv iinrifxSivray iKiXevev ^vrLva ^ovXerai thvapnv Ka^ivray rh M <T<pas 
elvaiy iirix^ipeiv. 
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you are general, not L” ^ Nikias only replied by repeating his 
exhortation, renouncing forpaally the command against Sphak- 
teria, and calling upon the Athenians to recollect what Kleon 
had said, as well as to hold him to his engagement. The more 
Kleon tried to evade the duty, the louder and more unanimous 
did the cry of the assembly become that Nikias should sur- 
render it to him, and that he should undertake it. At last, see- 
ing that there was no possibility of receding, Kleon reluctantly 
accepted the charge, and came forward to announce his inten- 
tion in a resolute address — “ I am not at all afraid of the 
Lacedaemonians (he said) : I shall sail without even taking 
with me any of the hoplites from the regular Athenian muster- 
roll, but only the Lemnian and Imbrian hoplites who are now 
here (that is, Athenian kleruchs or out-citizens who had proper- 
ties in Lemnos and Imbros, and habitually resided there), 
together with some peltasts brought from ^nos in Thrace, and 
400 bowmen. With this force, added to what is already at 
Pylus, I engage in the space of twenty days either to bring the 
Lacedccmonians in Sphakteria hither as prisoners, or to kill 
them in the island.’’ The Athenians (observes Thucydides) 
laughed somewhat at Kleon’s looseness of tongue ; but prudent 
men had pleasure in reflecting that one or other of the two 
advantages was now certain : either they would get rid of 
Kleon, which they anticipated as the issue at once most prob- 
able and most desirable — or if mistaken on this point, the 
I^acedcemonians in the island would be killed or taken. ^ The 
vote was accordingly passed for the immediate departure of 
Kleon, who caused Demosthenes to be named as his colleague 
in command, and sent intelligence to Pylus at once that he 
was about to start with the reinforcement solicited. 

This curious scene, interesting as laying open the interior 

^ Thucyd. iv. 28. *0 (K\€<w*') rh fihv irpwTo*', oUjxepos avrhv (NtKiay) 

X6ycf fx6vov iLcpiivai, ^toT/xos ypous Sh ry oprt napa^oocreloPTa apfx<^P^h 
Kal oi/K t(\>T) avrhs Aa\’ iKeiPOP arparif]yupf SeSi^s ffSrj kuI ovk Up ol6p.ep6s oi 
avrbp roAjurjcrai virox<^pV(^^^‘ Aldis Se & Ni/cias iKcAeve, kuI i^lararo rrjs 
iTfl Upx^Sf Ka\ ixdpTvpas rovs *Adr}pa[ovs dtroiciTo. Oi de, oTop 

0 x^ 0 s <pt\ei TToieip, oerep /uaWov 6 KAecoP vnfcpeuye rbp vAovp Kal 
i^ap^X^P^^ elprjfjL^pa, r6(r(p iTr€K€A€{foPTO Nt/cfa irapabiUdpai r^p apx'hvt 
Kal iKclpcp kir€06a)p TcAeiP. *'Xl(rT€ ovk %x^^ "dir cos tcop eipruihcop kri 
i^airaAAay^f iKplcrrarai rbp tAcvp, Kal TrapeAdioP oifre (pofieicrdat itprf AaKC- 
daipioplovsy &c. 

^ Thucyd. iv. 28. Tois St *Adijpalots ^p^Trecre fxep ri Kal yeAcoros Tp 
Kov(f>oAoyi<f avrov' Ufffxcpois S* 8/xcos iytypero rois edi^poai roop UpBpdorrcoPj 
KoyiCop-ipois bvoip h.yaQo'tp rov irepov rev^ea-Oai — ^ KA^ccpos UTraAAay^creo’Bou, 

% pdAAop i^Airi^op, ^ <r^aA€i<ri ypdofxTjs AaKcSaipLOplovs 
X^^p<*}creaOai. 
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feeling of the Athenian assembly, suggests, when properly 
considered, reflections very difiei^nt from those which have 
been usually connected with it. It seems to be conceived by 
most historians as a mere piece of levity or folly in the Athenian 
people, who are supposed to have enjoyed the excellent joke of 
putting an incompetent man against his own will at the head of 
this enterprise, in order that they might amuse themselves with 
his blunders : Kleon is thus contemptible, and the Athenian 
people ridiculous. Certainly, if that people had been disposed 
to conduct their public business upon such childish fancies as 
are here implied, they would have made a very different figure 
from that which history actually presents to us. The truth is, 
that in regard to Kleon^s alleged looseness of tongue, which 
excited more or less of laughter among the persons present, 
there was no one r{?ally ridiculous except the laughers them- 
selves, For the announcement which he made was so far from 
being extravagant, that it was realised to the letter— and 
realised too, let us add, without any peculiar aid from unfore- 
seen favourable accident. To illustrate further what is here said, 
we have only to contrast the jesters before the fact with the 
jesters after it. While the former deride Kleon as a promiser 
of extravagant and impossible results, we find Aristophanes (in 
his comedy of the Knights about six months afterwards^) 
laughing at him as having achieved nothing at all — as having 
cunningly put himself into the shoes of Demosthenes, and 
stolen away from that general the glory of taking Sphakteria, 
after all the difficulties of the enterprise had been already got 
over, and “ the cake ready baked — to use the phrase of the 
comic poet Both of the jests are exaggerations in opposite 
directions ; but the last in order of time, if it be good at all 
against Kleon, is a galling sarcasm against those who derided 
Kleon as an extravagant boaster. 

^ Aristophanes, Equit. 54 — 

.... Ktt'i npwqv y epiov 
/Aef<,a\OTo? cj/ IIvAoi AaKwi'ifC^v, 

IlavovpyoTaTa ttw? nepiSpafnav, v^apTrdo'ai 
Avrhs TrapeOriKe r^v vv Cfiov 

It is Demosthenes who speaks in reference to Kleon — termed in that 
comedy the Paphlagonian slave of Demos, 

Compare v. 391 — 

K^t’ dvTjp eSo^ev rdXXdrptov dfiiov flcpos, &C. 

and 740-1197. 

So far from cunningly thrusting himself into the post of general, Kleon 
did everything he possibly could to avoid the post, and was only forced into 
it by the artifices of his enemies. It is important to notice how little the 
jests of Aristophanes can be taken as any evidence of historical reality. 
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If we intend fairly to compare the behaviour of Kleon with 
that of his political adversaries, we must distinguish between 
the two occasions : first, that in which he had frustrated the 
pacific mission of the Lacedaemonian envoys ; next, the 
subsequent delay and dilemma which has been recently 
described. On the first occasion, his advice appears to have 
been mistaken in policy, as well as offensive in manner : his 
opponents, proposing a discussion by special commissioners as 
a fair chance for honourable terms of peace, took a juster view 
of the public interests. But the case was entirely altered when 
the mission for peace (wisely or unwisely) had been broken up, 
and when the fate of Sphakteria had been committed to the 
chances of war. There were then imperative reasons for 
prosecuting the war vigorously, and for employing all the force 
requisite to ensure the capture of that island. And looking to 
this end, we shall find that there was nothing in the conduct 
of Kleon either to blame or to deride ; while his political 
adversaries (Nikias among them) are deplorably timid, ignorant, 
and reckless of the public interest ; seeking only to turn the 
existing disappointment and dilemma into a party-opportunity 
for ruining him. 

To grant the reinforcement asked for by Demosthenes was 
obviously the proper measure, and Kleon saw that the people 
would go along with him in proposing it. But he had at the 
same time good grounds for reproaching Nikias and the other 
Strategi, whose duty it was to originate that proposition, with 
their backwardness in remaining silent, and in leaving the 
matter to go by default, as if it were Kleon’s affair and not 
theirs. His taunt — “This is what I would have done, if / 
were general ” — was a mere phrase of the heat of debate, such 
as must have been very often used without any idea on the part 
of the hearers of construing it as a pledge which the speaker 
was bound to realise. It was no disgrace to Kleon to decline 
a charge which he had never sought, and to confess his 
incompetence to command. The reason why he was forced 
into the post, in spite of his own unaffected reluctance, was 
not (as some historians would have us believe) because the 
Athenian people loved a joke, but from two feelings, both 
perfectly serious, which divided the assembly — feelings opposite 
in their nature, but coinciding on this occasion to the same 
result. His enemies loudly urged him forward, anticipating 
that the enterprise under him would miscarry and that he would 
thus be ruined : his friends, perceiving this manoeuvre, but not 
sharing in such anticipations, and ascribing his reluctance to 
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modesty, pronounced themselves so much the more vehemently 
on behalf of their leader, and repaid the scornful cheer by 
cheers of sincere encouragement. “ Why do not you try your 
hand at this enterprise, Kleon, if you think it so easy ? you 
will soon find that it is too much for you ” — was the cry of his 
enemies : to which his friends would reply — “Yes, to be sure, 
try, Kleon : by . all means, try : do not be backward ; we 
warrant that you will come honourably out of it, and we will 
stand by you.” Such cheer and counter-cheer is precisely in 
the temper of an animated multitude (as Thucydides ^ states it) 
divided in feeling. Friends as well as enemies, thus concurred 
to impose upon Kleon a compulsion not to be eluded. Of all 
the parties here concerned, those whose conduct is the most 
unpardonably disgraceful are, Nikias and his oligarchical 
supporters ; who force a political enemy into the supreme 
command against his own strenuous protest, persuaded that he 
will fail so as to compromise the lives of many soldiers and the 
destinies of the state on an important emergency — but satisfy- 
ing themselves with the idea that they shall bring him to 
disgrace and ruin. 

It is to be remarked that Nikias and his fellow Strategi were 
backward on this occasion, partly because they were really 
afraid of the duty. They anticipated a resistance to the death 
at Sphakteria such as that at Thermopylae : in which case, 
though victory might perhaps be won by a superior assailant 
force, it would not be won without much bloodshed and peril, 
besides an inexpiable quarrel with Sparta. If Kleon took a 
more correct measure of the chances, he ought to have credit 
for it as one “bene ausus vana contemnere.” And it seems 
probable, that if he had not been thus forward in supporting 
the request of Demosthenes for reinforcement — or rather, if he 
had not been so placed that he was compelled to be forward — 
Nikias and his friends would have laid aside the enterprise, and 
reopened negotiations for peace under circumstances neither 
honourable nor advantageous to Athens. Kleon was in this 
matter one main author of the most important success which 
Athens obtained throughout the whole war. 

On joining Demosthenes with his reinforcement, Kleon 
found every preparation for attack made by that general, 
and the soldiers at Pylus eager to commence such aggres- 
sive measures as would relieve them from the tedium of a 
blockade. Sphakteria had become recently more open to 
assault in consequence of an accidental conflagration of the 
^ Thucyd. iv. 28. olov 6x^05 <pi \€7 Trotciv, &c. 
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wood, arising from a fire kindled by the Athenian seamen, 
while landing at the skirt of^the island and cooking their food. 
Under the influence of a strong wind, most of the wood in the 
island had thus caught fire and been destroyed. To Demo- 
sthenes this was an accident especially welcome : for the painful 
experience of his defeat in the forest-covered hills of .^tolia 
had taught him how difficult it was for assailants to cope with 
an enemy whom they could not see, and who knew all the 
good points of defence in the country.^ The island being thus 
stripped of its wood, he was enabled to survey the garrison, to 
count their number, and to lay his plan of attack on certain 
data. He now, too, for the first time discovered that he had 
underrated their real number, having before suspected that the 
Lacedaemonians had sent in rations for a greater total than was 
actually there. The island was occupied altogether by 420 
Lacedcemonian hoplites, out of whom more than 120 were 
native Spartans, belonging to the first families in the city. The 
commander Epitadas, with the main body, occupied the centre 
of the island, near the only spring of water which it afforded : ^ 
an advanced guard of thirty hoplites was posted not far from 
the sea-shore in the end of the island farthest from Pylus ; 
while the end immediately fronting Pylus, peculiarly steep and 
rugged, and containing even a rude circuit of stones, of 
unknown origin, which served as a sort of defence — was held 
as a post of reserve.^ 

Such was the prey which Kleon and Demosthenes were 
anxious to grasp. On the very day of the arrival of the former, 
they sent a herald to the Lacedaemonian generals on the 
mainland, inviting the surrender of the hoplites on the island 
on condition of being simply detained under guard without any 
hardship, until a final pacification should take place. Of 
course the summons was refused ; after which, leaving only 
one day for repose, the two generals took advantage of the 
night to put all their hoplites aboard a few triremes, making 
show as if they were merely commencing the ordinary nocturnal 
circumnavigation, so as to excite no suspicion in the occupants 
of the island. The entire body of Athenian hoplites, 800 in 
number, were thus disembarked in two divisions, one on each 
side of the island, a little before daybreak : the outposts, con- 
sisting of thirty Lacedaemonians, completely unprepared, were 

^ Thucyd. iv. 30. 

2 Colonel Leake gives an interesting illustration of these particulars in 
the topography of the island, which may even now be verified (Travels in 
Morea, vol i. p. 408). ^ Thucyd. iv. 31. 
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surprised even in their sleep, and all slain. ^ At the point of 
day, the entire remaining force from the seventy-two triremes 
was also disembarked, leaving on board none but the thalamii 
or lowest tier of rowers, and reserving only a sufficient number 
to man the walls of Pylus. Altogether there could not have 
been less than 10,000 troops employed in the attack of the 
island — men of all arms : 800 hoplites, 800 peltasts, 800 bow- 
men ; the rest armed with javelins, slings, and stones. Demo- 
sthenes kept his hoplites in one compact body, but distributed 
the light-armed into separate companies of about 200 men 
each, with orders to occupy the rising grounds all round, and 
harass the flanks and rear of the Lacedaemonians. 

To resist this large force, the Lacedaemonian commander 
Epitadas had only 360 hoplites around him ; for his outlying 
company of thirty men had been slain, and as many more must 
have been held in reserve to guard the rocky station in his 
rear. Of the Helots who were with him, Thucydides says 
nothing during the whole course of the action. As soon as he 
saw the numbers and disposition of his enemies, Epitadas 
placed his men in battle array, and advanced to encounter the 
main body of hoplites whom he saw before him. But the 
Spartan march was habitually slow: ^ moreover the ground 
was rough and uneven, obstructed with stumps, and overlaid 
with dust and ashes, from the recently burnt wood, so that a 
march at once rapid and orderly was hardly possible. He had 
to traverse the whole intermediate space, since the Athenian 
hoplites remained immoveable in their position. No sooner 
had his march commenced, than he found himself assailed 
both in rear and flanks, especially in the right or unshielded 
flank, by the numerous companies of light-armed.^ Notwith- 
standing their extraordinary superiority of number, these men 
were at first awe-stricken at finding themselves in actual contest 
with Lacedaemonian hoplites.® Still they began the fight, 
poured in their missile weapons, and so annoyed the march 
that the hoplites were obliged to halt, while Epitadas ordered 
the most active among them to spring out of their ranks and 
repel the assailants. But pursuers with spear and shield had 
little chance of overtaking men lightly clad and armed, who 
always retired, in whatever direction the pursuit was commenced 
— had the advantage of difficult ground — redoubled their 

^ Thucyd. iv. 31. * Thucyd. iv. 32. 

® Thucyd. v. 71. * Thucyd. iv. 33. 

® Thucyd. iv. 34. Socnrtp npuroy rp yydfxri SeSovXcc/acyot 

«s dirl AaK€^aifJLOviovs, &c. 
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annoyance against the rear of the pursuers, as soon as the latter 
retreated to resume their place in the ranks — and always took 
care to get ground to the rear of the hoplites. 

After some experience of the inefticacy of Lacedaemonian 
pursuit, the light-armed, becoming far bolder than at first, 
closed upon them nearer and more universally, with arrows, 
javelins, and stones, — raising shouts and clamour that rent the 
air, rendering the word of command inaudible by the Lace- 
daemonian soldiers — who at the same time were almost blinded 
by the thick clouds of dust, kicked up from the recently spread 
wood-ashes.^ Such method of fighting was one for which the 
Lykurgean drill made no provision. The longer it continued, 
the more painful did the embarrassment of the exposed hoplites 
become. Their repeated efforts, to destroy or even to reach 
nimble and ever-returning enemies, all proved abortive, whilst 
their own numbers were incessantly diminishing by wounds 
which they could not return. Their only offensive arms con- 
sisted of the long spear and short sword usual to the Grecian 
hoplite, without any missile weapons whatever; nor could they 
even pick up and throw back the javelins of their enemies, 
since the points of these javelins commonly broke off and stuck 
in the shields, or sometimes even in the body which they had 
wounded. Moreover, the bows of the archers, doubtless care 
fully selected before starting from Athens, were powerfully 
drawn, so that their arrows may sometimes have pierced and 
inflicted wounds even through the shield or the helmet — but 
at any rate, the stuffed doublet, which formed the only defence 
of the hoplite on his unshielded side, was a very inadequate 
protection against them.^ Under this trying distress did the 

^ Thucyd. iv. 34 : compare with this the narrative of the destruction of 
the Lacedaemonian mora near Lechseum, by Iphikrates and the Peltastae 
(Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 5, ii). 

® Thucyd. iv. 34. re $pyov itnavOa rots AaKe^atfieviois 

Kadlcraro' oifTt yap ol 7ri\oi Karfyov rh To^eu/xara, dopdrtd re iyaveKeKKaaro 
fiaWofi^vooUf clxo*' Sc ouSei/ <T(pl<Tiy ahrois ^'froKeKX^pp.eyot fiky rfi 

rov vpoopqy, inb 5c rrjs jaciCoyos fiorjs rcyy TroKefitay rd iy alrois 
irapayyeWofxeya ovk icaKC^ovres, Kivbvvov 5e vavraxdBw xfpiearwros, Kal 
obK iArrlSa Kaff 5, ri xp^ dfivyofiiyovs <rwBrivai. 

There has been doubt and difficulty in this passage, even from the time 
of the Scholiasts. Some commentators have translated wtAoi caps or katSy 
— others, padded cuirasses of wool or felt, round the breast and back : see 
the notes of Duker, Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and Gdller. That the word v 7 Kos 
is sometimes used for the helmet or head-piece, is unquestionable — some- 
times even (with or without xa^«ovs) for a brazen helmet (see Aristophan. 
Lysistr. 562 ; Antiphan^s ap. Athense. xi. p. 503) : but I cannot think that 
on this occasion Thucydides would specially indicate the head of the 
Lacedaemonian hoplite as his chief vulnerable part. Dr. Arnold indeed 
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Lacedaemonians continue for a long time, poorly provided for 
defence, and in this particular ^ase altogether helpless for 
aggression — without being able to approach at all nearer to 
the Athenian hoplites. At length the Lacedaemonian com- 
mander, seeing that his position grew worse and worse, gave 
orders to close the ranks and retreat to the last redoubt in the 
rear. But this movement was not accomplished without diffi- 
culty, for the light-armed assailants became so clamorous and 
forward, that many wounded men, unable to move, or at least 
to keep in rank, were overtaken and slain.^ 

A diminished remnant, however, reached the last post in 
safety. Here they were in comparative protection, since the 
ground was so rocky and impracticable that their enemies 
could attack them neither in flank nor rear; though the position 
at any rate could not have been long tenable separately, inas- 
much as the only spring of water in the island was in the 
centre, which they had just been compelled to abandon. The 
light-armed being now less available, Demosthenes and Kleon 
brought up their 800 Athenian hoplites, who had not before 
been engaged. But the Lacedaemonians were here at home - 
with their weapons, and enabled to display their well-known 
superiority against opposing hoplites, especially as they had 
the vantage-ground against enemies charging from beneath. 
Although the Athenians were double in numbers, and withal 
yet unexhausted, they were repulsed in many successive attacks. 
The besieged maintained their ground in spite of all previous 
fatigue and suffering, harder to be borne from the scanty diet 
on which they had recently subsisted. The struggle lasted so 
long that heat and thirst began to tell even upon the assailants, 
when the commander of the Messenians came to Kleon and 
Demosthenes, and intimated that they were now labouring in 
vain ; promising at the same time that if they would confide to 
him a detachment of light troops and bowmen, he would find 
his way round to the higher cliffs in the rear of the assailants.^ 

offers a reason to prove that he might naturally do so ; but in my judgement 
the reason is insufficient. 

ritAot means stuffed clothing of wool or felt, whether employed to protect 
head, body, or feet : and I conceive, with Poppo and others, that it here 
indicates the body-clothing of the Lacedaemonian hoplite ; his body being 
the part most open to be wounded, on the side undefended by the shield, 
as well as in the rear. That the word viKoi will bear this sense may be 
seen in Pollux, vii. 17 1 ; Plato, Timaeus, p. 74; and Symposion, p. 220, 
c. 35 : respecting mKos as applied to the foot-covering — Bekker, Charikl^s, 
vol. ii. p. 376. ^ Thucyd. iv. 35. 

* Thucyd. iv. 33. rr) (rcperfpq. ifivupla xMo'ao’^ai, &c. 

3 Thucyd. iv. 36. 

VOL. VI. N 
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He accordingly stole away unobserved from the rear, scrambling 
round over pathless crags, and by an almost impracticable foot- 
ing on the brink of the sea, through approaches which the 
Lacedicmonians had left unguarded, never imagining that they 
could be molested in that direction. He suddenly appeared 
with his detachment on the higher peak above them, so that 
their position was thus commanded, and they found themselves, 
as at Thermopylae, between two fires, without any hope of 
escape. Their enemies in front, encouraged by the success of 
the Messenians, pressed forward with increased ardour, until 
at length the courage of the Lacedaemonians gave way, and 
the position was carried.^ 

A few moments more, and they would have been all over- 
powered and slain, — when Kleon and Demosthenes, anxious 
to carry them as prisoners to Athens, constrained their men to 
halt, and proclaimed by herald an invitation to surrender, on 
condition of delivering up their arms, and being held at the 
disposal of the Athenians. Most of them, incapable of further 
effort, closed with the proposition forthwith, signifying compli- 
ance by dropping their shields and waving their hands above 
their heads. The battle being thus ended, Styphon the com- 
mander — originally only third in command, but now chief; 
since Epitadas had been slain, and the second in commani, 
Hippagretes, was lying disabled by wounds on the field — 
entered into conference with Kleon and Demosthenes, and 
entreated permission to send across for orders to the Lace- 
daemonians on the mainland. The Athenian commanders, 
though refusing this request, sent a messenger of their own, 
inviting Lacedaemonian heralds over from the mainland, through 
whom communications were exchanged twice or three times 
between Styphon and the chief Lacedaemonian authorities. 
At length the final message came — “The Lacedaemonians 
direct you to take counsel for yourselves, but to do nothing 
disgraceful .” 2 Their counsel was speedily taken; they sur- 
rendered themselves and delivered up their arms ; 292 in 
number, the survivors of the original total of 420. And out 
of these no less than 120 were native Spartans, some of them 
belonging to the first families in the city.® They were kept 
under guard during that night, and distributed on the morrow 
among the Athenian trierarchs to be conveyed as prisoners to 

^ Thucyd. iv. 37. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 38. Ot AaK€SaiiJ. 6 i/iot K^Keiovcriy vfias avrovs vepl vfxwv 
avrwv ^ovKivcordai, /xijSfv al(rxphv iroiovyras, 

^ Thucyd. iv. 38 ; v. 15. 
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Athens ; while a truce was granted to the Lacedaemonians on 
shore, in order that they might farry across the dead bodies 
for burial. So careful had Epitadas been in husbanding the 
provisions, that some food was yet found in the island ; though 
the garrison had subsisted for fifty-two days upon casual sup- 
plies, aided by such economies as had been laid by during the 
twenty days of the armistice, when food of a stipulated quantity 
was regularly furnished. Seventy-two days had thus elapsed, 
from the first imprisonment in the island to the hour of their 
surrender.^ 

The best troops in modern times would neither incur reproach, 
nor occasion surprise, by surrendering, under circumstances in 
all respects similar to this gallant remnant in Sphakteria. Yet 
in Greece the astonishment was prodigious and universal, when 
it was learnt that the Lacedaemonians had consented to become 
prisoners.^ For the terror inspired by their name, and the deep- 
struck impression of Thermopylae had created a belief that they 
would endure any extremity of famine, and perish in the midst 
of any superiority of hostile force, rather than dream of giving 
up their arms and surviving as captives. The events of Sphak- 
teria, shocking as they did this preconceived idea, discredited 
the military prowess of Sparta in the eyes of all Greece, and 
especially in those of her own allies. Even in Sparta itself, too, 
the same feeling prevailed — partially revealed in the answer 
transmitted to Styphon from the generals on shore, who did 
not venture to forbid surrender, yet discountenanced it by 
implication. It is certain that the Spartans would have lost 
less by their death than by their surrender. But we read with 
disgust the spiteful taunt of one of the allies of Athens (not an 
Athenian) engaged in the affair, addressed in the form of a 
question to one of the prisoners — “ Have your best men then 
been all slain ? ’’ The reply conveyed an intimation of the 
standing contempt entertained by the Lacedaemonians for the 
bow and its chance-strokes in the line — “ That would be a 
capital arrow which could single out the best man.’^ The 
language which Herodotus puts into the mouth of Demaratus, 
composed in the early years of the Peloponnesian war, attests 
this same belief in Spartan valour — ‘‘ The Lacedaemonians die, 
but never surrender/^ ® Such impression was from henceforward, 

^ Thucyd. iv. 39. 

^ Thucyd. iv. 40. irapck yv^fxijv rt S'?) /idKicrra rcov Karh, rhu ‘ir 6 \efiou 
rovro Tois **K\\T]<riv &c. 

® To adopt a phrase, the counterpart of that which has been ascribed to 
the Vieille Garde of the Emperor Napoleon's army : compare Herodot. vii. 
104. 
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not indeed effaced, but sensibly enfeebled, nor was it ever again 
restored to its full former pitch. 

But the general judgement of the Greeks respecting the 
capture of Sphakteria, remarkable as it is to commemorate, 
is far less surprising than that pronounced by Thucydides 
himself. Kleon and Demosthenes returning with a part of the 
squadron and carrying all the prisoners, started from Sphakteria 
on the next day but one after the action, and reached Athens 
within twenty days after Kleon had left it. Thus “ the promise 
of Kleon, insane as it was, came true — observes the historian.^ 

^ Thucyd. iv, 39 . Kal to? K\4ci)Vos Ka(ir€p juavKtihrjs ol<ra ^ V7r<j- 
iireiSTj* ivrhs yap (XKo<Ttv ^(x€pS>v ijyaye robs Hi/^pas, S^(nr€p 

vTriarrj. 

Mr. Mitford, in recounting these incidents, after having said respecting 
Kleon — “ In a extraordinary tram of circumstances which followed, 
his impudence and his fortune (if in the want of another, w'e may use that 
term) wonderfully favoured him*’ — goes on to observe tw’o pages farther — 

“It however soon appeared, that though for a man like Cleon, unversed 
in military command, the undertaking was rash and the bragging promise 
abundantly ridiculous, yet the biisinesc was not so desperate as it v\as in the 
moment generally imagined : and in fact the folly of the Athenian people, 
in committing such a trust to such a man, far exceeded that of the man 
himself, whose impudence seldom carried him beyond the control of his 
cunning. He had received intelligence that Deinostlienes had already 
formed the plan and was preparing for the attem])t, with tlie forces upon 
the spot and in the neighbourhood. Hence his apparent moderation in tne 
demand for troops ; which he judiciously accommodated to the gratification 
of the Athenian people, by avoiding to require any Athenians. He further 
showed his judgment, when the decree was to be passed which was finally 
to direct the expedition, by a request wliich was readily granted, that 
Demosthenes might be joined with him in the command.’* (Mitford, Hist, 
of Greece, vol. iii. ch. xv. sect. vii. p. 2^o~2S3-) 

It appears as if no historian could write down the name of Kleon without 
attaching to it some disparaging verb or adjective. We are here told in the 
same sentence that Kleon was an impudent braggart for promising the 
execution of the enterprise — and yet that the enterprise itself w'as perfectly 
feasible. We are told in one sentence that he was rash and ridiculous for 
promising this, unversed as he was in military command: a few words 
farther, we are informed that he expressly requested that the most competent 
man to be found, Demosthenes, might be named his colleague. We are 
told of the cunning of KUon^ and that Kleon had received intelligence from 
DemosthenPs— 2 es if this were some private communication to himself. But 
Demosthenes had sent no news to Kleon, nor did Kleon know anything, 
which was not equally known to every man in the assembly. The folly of 
the people in committing the trust to Kleon is denounced — as if Kleon had 
sought it himself, or as if his friends had been the first to propose it for him. 
If the folly of the people was thus great, what are we to say of the knavery 
of the oligarchical party, with Nikias at their head, who impelled the 
people into this folly, for the purpose of ruining a political antagonist, and 
who forced Kleon into the post against his own most unaffected reluctance ? 
Against this manoeuvre of the oligarchical party, neither Mr. Mitford nor 
any other historian says a word. When Kleon judges circumstances 
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Men with arms in their hands have always the option between 
death and imprisonment, and Grec^n opinion was only mistaken 
in assuming as a certainty that the Lacedaemonians would 
choose the former. But Kleon had never promised to bring 
them home as prisoners: his promise was disjunctive — that 
they should be either so brought home, or slain, within twenty 
days. No sentence throughout the whole of Thucydides 
astonishes me so much as that in which he stigmatises such 
an expectation as “ insane.’* Here are 420 Lacedaemonian 
hoplites, without any other description of troops to aid them — 
without the possibility of being reinforced — without any regular 
fortification — without any narrow pass such as that of Thermopylae 
— without either a sufficient or a certain supply of food — cooped 
up in a small open island less than two miles in length. Against 
them are brought 10,000 troops of divers arms, including 800 
fresh hoplites from Athens, and marshalled by Demosthenes, 
a man alike enterprising and experienced. For the talents as 
well as the presence and preparations of Demosthenes are a 
part of the data of the case, and the personal competence of 
Kleon to command alone is foreign to the calculation. Now' 
if, under such circumstances, Kleon engaged that this forlorn 
company of brave men should be either slain or taken prisoners, 
how could he be looked upon, I wdll not say as indulging in an 
insane boast, but even as overstepping a cautious and mistrust- 
ful estimate of probability ? Even to doubt of this result, 
much more to pronounce such an opinion as that of Thucy- 
dides, implies an idea not only of superhuman power in the 
I^cedaemonian hoplites, but a disgraceful incapacity on the 
part of Demosthenes and the assailants. The interval of 
twenty days, named by Kleon, w'as not extravagantly narrow', 
considering the distance of Athens from Pylus, For the attack 
of this petty island could not possibly occupy more than one 
or two days at the utmost, though the blockade of it might 
by various accidents have been prolonged, or might even, by 

rightly, as Mr. Mitfoid allows that he did in this case, he has credit for 
nothing better than cmmtng. 

The truth is, that the people committed no folly in appointing Kleon — 
for he justified the best expectations of his friends. But Nikias and his 
friends committed great knavery in proposing it, since they fully believed 
that he would fail. And even upon Mr. Mitford’s statement of the case, 
the opinion of Thucydides whicn stands at the beginning of this note is 
thoroughly unjustifiable ; not less unjustifiable than the language of the 
modern historian about the “extraordinary circumstances,” and the way in 
which Kleon was “favoured by fortune.” Not a single incident can be 
specified in the narrative to bear out these invidious assertions. 
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some terrible storm, be altogether broken off. If then we 
carefully consider this promise, made by Kleon in the assembly, 
we shall find that so far from deserving the sentence pronounced 
upon it by Thucydides, of being a mad boast which came true 
by accident — it was a reasonable and even a modest anticipation 
of the future : ^ reserving the only really doubtful point in the 
case — whether the garrison of the island would be ultimately 
slain or made prisoners. Demosthenes, had he been present 
at Athens instead of being at Pylus, would willingly have set 
his seal to the engagement taken by Kleon. 

I repeat with reluctance, though not without relief, the state- 
ment made by one of the biographers of Thucydides ^ — that 
Kleon was the cause of the banishment of the latter as a 
general, and has therefore received from him harder measure 
than was due in his capacity of historian. But though this 
sentiment is not probably without influence in dictating the 
unaccountable judgement which I have just been criticising — 
as Nvell as other opinions relative to Kleon, on which 1 shall say 
more in a future chapter — I nevertheless look upon that judge- 
ment not as peculiar to Thucydides, but as common to him 
with Nikias and those w^hom we must call, for want of a better 
name, the oligarchical ‘party of the time at Athens. And it 
gives us some measure of the prejudice and narrowmess of 
vision which prevailed among that party at the present memor- 
able crisis ; so pointedly contrasting with the clear-sighted and 
resolute calculations, and the judicious conduct in action, of 
Kleon, who when forced against his will into the post of general, 
did the very best which could be done in his situation — he 
selected Demosthenes as colleague and heartily seconded his 
operations. Though the military attack of Sphakteria, one of 
the ablest specimens of generalship in the whole war, and^ dis- 
tinguished not less by the dexterous employment of different 

^ The jest of an unknown comic writer (probably Eupolis or Aristo- 
phanes, in one of the many lost dramas) against Kleon — “that he showed 
great powers of prophecy after the fact” — (KAcwv UpofjLTjdtvs icrrt jjLtrk rk 
rirpdyftaraf Lucian, Prometheus, c. 2) may probably have reference to his 
proceedings about Sphakteria ; if so, it is certainly undeserved. 

In the letter which he sent to announce the capture of Sphakteria and 
the prisoners to the Athenians, it is affirmed that ne began with the words 
— *A 0 Trjval(ay rj) BauAp Ka\ rw A'fip.cp This was derided by 

Eupolis, and is even considered as a piece of insolence. We must therefore 
presume that the form was unusual in addressing the people : though it 
certainly seems neither insrjient, nor in the least unsuitable, after so 
important a success (Schol. ad Aristophan. Plut. 322 ; Bergk, De Reliquiis 
Comcedise Antiquae, p. 362). 

* Vit. Thucyaidis, p. xv. ed. Bekker. 
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descriptions of troops than by care to spare the lives of the 
assailants — belongs altogether to^ Demosthenes ; yet if Kleon 
had not been competent to stand up in the Athenian assembly 
and defy those gloomy predictions which we see attested in 
Thucydides, Demosthenes would never have been reinforced 
nor placed in condition to land on the island. The glory of 
the enterprise therefore belongs jointly to both. Kleon, far 
from stealing away the laurels of Demosthenes (as Aristophanes 
represents in his comedy of the Knights), was really the means 
of placing them on his head, though he at the same time 
deservedly shared them. It has hitherto been the practice 
to look at Kleon only from the point of view of his opponents, 
through whose testimony we know him. But the real fact is 
that this history of the events of Sphakteria, when properly 
surveyed, is a standing disgrace to those opponents, and no 
inconsiderable honour to him ; exhibiting them as alike desti- 
tute of political foresight and of straightforward patriotism — as 
sacrificing the opportunities of war, along with the lives of their 
fellow-citizens and soldiers, for the purpose of ruining a political 
enemy. It was the duty of Nikias, as Strategus, to propose, 
and undertake in person if necessary, the reduction of Sphak- 
teria, If he thought the enterprise dangerous, that was a good 
reason for assigning to it a larger military force, as we shall find 
him afterwards reasoning about the Sicilian expedition — but not 
for letting it slip or throwing it off upon others.^ 

The return of Kleon and Demosthenes to Athens, within the 
twenty days promised, bringing with them near 300 Lacedaemo- 
nian prisoners, must have been by far the most triumphant and 
exhilarating event which had occurred to the Athenians through- 
out the whole war. It at once changed the prospects, position, 
and feelings, of both the contending parties. Such a number 
of Lacedeemonian prisoners, especially 120 Spartans, was a 
source of almost stupefaction to the general body of Greeks, 
and a prize of inestimable value to the captors. The return 
of Demosthenes in the preceding year from the Ambrakian 
Gulf, when he brought with him 300 Ambrakian panoplies, 
had probably been sufficiently triumphant. But the entry 
into Peirreus on this occasion from Sphakteria, with 300 
Lacedeemonian prisoners, must doubtless have occasioned 
emotions transcending all former experience. It is much to 
be regretted that no description is preserved to us of the scene, 
as well as of the elate manifestations of the people when the 
prisoners were marched up from Peiroeus to Athens. We 
^ Plutarch, Nikias, c. 8 ; Thucyd. v. 7. 
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should be curious also to read some account of the first Athe- 
nian assembly held after this event — the overwhelming cheers 
heaped upon Kleon by his joyful partisans, who had helped to 
invest him with the duties of general, in confidence that he 
would discharge them well — contrasted with the silence or 
retractation of Nikias and the other humiliated political enemies. 
But all such details are unfortunately denied to us — though 
they constitute the blood and animation of Grecian history, 
now lying before us only in its skeleton. 

The first impulse of the Athenians was to regard the prisoners 
as a guarantee to their territory against invasion.^ They re- 
solved to keep them securely guarded until the peace; but 
if at any time before that event the Lacedaemonian army should 
enter Attica, then to bring forth the prisoners, and put them 
to death in sight of the invaders. They were at the same time 
full of spirits in regard to the prosecution of the war, and 
became further confirmed in the hope, not merely of preserving 
their power undiniinished, but even of recovering much of what 
they had lost before the Thirty years’ truce. Pylus was placed 
in an improved state of defence, with the adjoining island of 
Sphakteria doubtless as a subsidiary occupation. The Mes- 
senians, transferred thither from Naupaktus, and overjoyed 
to find themselves once more masters even of an outlying rock 
of their ancestorial territory, began with alacrity to overrun and 
ravage Laconia : while the Helots, shaken by the recent events, 
manifested inclination to desert to them. The Lacedaemonian 
authorities, experiencing evils before unfelt and unknown, 
became sensibly alarmed lest such desertions should spread 
through the country. Reluctant as they were to afford obvious 
evidence of their embarrassments, they nevertheless brought 
themselves (probably under the pressure of the friends and 
relatives of the Sphakterian captives) to send to Athens several 
missions for peace ; but all proved abortive.^ We are not told 
what they offered, but it did not come up to the expectations 
which the Athenians thought themselves entkled to indulge. 

We, who now review these facts with a knowledge of the 
subsequent history, see that the Athenians could have con- 
cluded a better bargain with the Lacedsemonians during the 
six or eight months succeeding the capture of Sphakteria, than 
it was ever open to them to make afterwards : and they had 
reason to repent letting slip the opportunity. Perhaps indeed 
Perikles, had he been still alive, might have taken a more 

^ Thucyd. iv. 41. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 41 ; compare Aristophan. Equit. 648, with Schoh 
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prudent measure of the future, and might have had ascend- 
ency enough over his countrymen to be able to arrest the 
tide of success at its highest point, before it began to ebb 
again. 

But if we put ourselves back into the situation of Athens 
during the autumn which succeeded the return of Kleon and 
Demosthenes from Sphakteria, we shall easily enter into the 
feelings under which the war was continued. The actual 
possession of the captives now placed Athens in a far better 
position than she had occupied when they were only blocked 
up in Sphakteria, and when the Lacedaemonian envoys first 
arrived to ask for peace. She was now certain of being able to 
command peace with Sparta on terms at least tolerable, when- 
ever she chose to invite it — she had also a fair certainty of 
escaping the hardship of invasion. Next — and this was perhaps 
the most important feature of the case — the apprehension of 
Lacedaemonian prowess was now greatly lowered, and the 
prospects of success to Athens considered as prodigiously 
improved,^ even in the estimation of impartial Greeks ; much 
more in the eyes of the Athenians themselves. Moreover the 
idea of a tide of good fortune — of the favour of the gods now 
begun and likely to continue — of future success as a corollary 
from past — was one which powerfully affected Grecian calcula- 
tions generally. Why not push the present good fortune and 
try to regain the most important points lost before and by the 
Thirty years' truce, especially in Megara and Boeotia — points 
which Sparta could not concede by negotiation, since they 
were not in her possession ? Though these speculations failed 
(as we shall see in the coming chapter), yet there was nothing 
unreasonable in acting upon them. Probably the almost universal 
sentiment of Athens was at this moment warlike. Even Nikias, 
humiliated as he must have been by the success in Sphakteria, 
would forget his usual caution in the desire of retrieving his 
own personal credit by some military exploit. That Demo- 
sthenes, now in full measure of esteem, would be eager to 
prosecute the war, with which his prospects of personal glory 
were essentially associated (just as Thucydides ^ observes about 
Brasidas on the Lacedaemonian side), can admit of no doubt 
The comedy of Aristophanes called the Acharnians was acted 
about six months before the affair of Sphakteria, when no one 
could possibly look forward to such an event — the comedy of 
the Knights about six months after it.^ Now there is this 

1 Thucyd. iv. 79. ^ Thucyd. v. 16. 

* The Acharneis was performed at the festival of the Lenaea at Athens — 

N 2 
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remarkable difference between the two — that while the former 
breathes the greatest sickne,ss of war, and presses in every 
possible way the importance of making peace, although at that 
time Athens had no opportunity of coming even to a decent 
accommodation — the latter, running down the general character 
of Kleon with unmeasured scorn and ridicule, talks in one or 
two places only of the hardships of war, and drops altogether 
that emphasis and repetition with which peace had been dwelt 
upon in the Acharnians — although coming out at a moment 
when peace was within the reach of the Athenians. 

To understand properly the history of this period, therefore, 
we must distinguish various occasions which are often con^ 
founded. At the moment when Sphakteria was first blockaded, 
and when the Lacedaemonians first sent to solicit peace, there 
was a considerable party at Athens disposed to entertain the 
offer. The ascendency of Kleon was one of the main causes 
why it was rejected. But after the captives were brought home 
from Sphakteria, the influence of Kleon, though positively 
greater than it had been before, was no longer required to 
procure the dismissal of Lacedaemonian pacific offers and the 
continuance of the war. The general temper of Athens was 
then warlike, and there were very few to contend strenuously 
for an opposite policy. During the ensuing year, however, the 
chances of war turned out mostly unfavourable to Athens, so 
that by the end of that year she had become much more 
disposed to peace.^ The truce for one year was then con- 
cluded. But even after that truce was expired, Kleon still 
continued eager (and on good grounds, as will be shown here- 
after) for renewing the war in Thrace, at a time when a large 
proportion of the Athenian public had grown weary of it. He 
was one of the main causes of that resumption of warlike 
operations, which ended in the battle of Amphipolis, fatal both 
to himself and to Brasidas. There were thus two distinct 
occasions on which the personal influence and sanguine 
character of Kleon seems to have been of sensible moment 
in determining the Athenian public to war instead of peace. 
But at the moment which we have now reached — that is, the 
year immediately following the capture of Sphakteria — the 
Athenians were sufficiently warlike without him ; probably 
Nikias himself as well as the rest. 

January, 425 B.c. ; the Knights at the same festival in the ensuing year, 
424 B.c. V 

The capture of Sphakteria took place about July, B.c. 425 ; between the 
two dates above. See Mr. Clinton^s Fasti Hellenici, ad ann. 

^ Thucyd. iv. 1 17; V. 14. 
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It was one of the earliest proceedings of Nikias, immediately 
after the inglorious exhibition wlych he had made in reference 
to Sphakteria, to conduct an expedition, in conjunction with 
two colleagues, against the Corinthian territory. He took with 
him 80 triremes, 2000 Athenian hoplites, 200 horsemen aboard 
of some horse transports, and sogie additional hoplites from 
Miletus, Andros, and Karystus.^ Starting from Peiraeus in the 
evening, he arrived a little before day-break on a beach at the 
foot of the hill and village of Solygeia,^ about seven miles from 
Corinth, and two or three miles south of the Isthmus. The 
Corinthian troops, from all the territory of Corinth within the 
Isthmus, were already assembled at the Isthmus itself to repel 
him ; for intelligence of the intended expedition had reached 
Corinth some time before from Argos, with which latter place 
the scheme of the expedition may have been in some way 
connected. The Athenians having touched the coast during 
the darkness, the Corinthians were only apprised of the fact by 
fire-signals from Solygeia. Not being able to hinder the landing, 
they despatched forthwith half their forces, under Battus and 
Lykophron, to repel the invader, while the remaining half were 
left at the harbour of Kenchreae, on the northern side of Mount 
Oneion, to guard the port of Krommyon (outside of the Isthmus) 
in case it should be attacked by sea. Battus with one lochus 
of hoplites threw himself into the village of Solygeia, which was 
unfortified, while Lykophron conducted the remaining troops 
to attack the Athenians. The battle was first engaged on the 
Athenian right, almost immediately after its landing, on the 
point called Chersonesus. Here the Athenian hoplites, together 
with their Karystian allies, repelled the Corinthian attack, after 
a stout and warmly disputed hand-combat of spear and shield. 
Nevertheless the Corinthians, retreating up to a higher point of 
ground, returned to the charge, and with the aid of a fresh 
lochus, drove the Athenians back to the shore and to their 
ships : from hence the latter again turned, and again recovered 
a partial advantage.^ The battle was no less severe on the left 
wing of the Athenians. But here, after a contest of some 
length, the latter gained a more decided victory, greatly by the 
aid of their cavalry — pursuing the Corinthians, who fled in 
some disorder to a neighbouring hill and there took up a 

' Thucyd. iv. 42. ToO 5’ avrov B 4 povs /jLtrh ravra e u 0 tJ f , &c. 

® See the geographical illustrations of this descent in Dr. Arnold’s plan 
and note appended to the second volume of his Thucydides — and in Colonel 
Leake — Travels in Morea, ch. xxviii. p. 235 ; xxix. p. 309. 

* Thucyd. iv. 43. 
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position.^ The Athenians were thus victorious throughout the 
whole line, with the loss of about forty-seven men, while the 
Corinthians had lost 212, together with the general Lykophron. 
The victors erected their trophy, stripped the dead bodies and 
buried their own dead. The Corinthian detachment left at 
Kenchreae could not see the battle, in consequence of the 
interposing ridge of Mount Oneion : but it was at last made 
known to them by the dust of the fugitives, and they forthwith 
hastened to afford help. Reinforcements also came both from 
Corinth and from Kenchrese, and as it seems too, from the 
neighbouring Peloponnesian cities — so that Nikias thought it 
prudent to retire on board of his ships, and halt upon some 
neighbouring islands. It was here first discovered that two of 
the Athenians slain had not been picked up for burial ; upon 
which he immediately sent a herald to solicit a truce, in order 
to procure these two missing bodies. We have here a remark- 
able proof of the sanctity attached to that duty; for the 
mere sending of the herald was tantamount to confession of 
defeat .2 

From hence Nikias sailed to Krommyon, where after ravaging 
the neighbourhood for a few hours he rested for the night. On 
the next day he re-embarked, sailed along the coast of Epidaurus, 
upon which he inflicted some damage in passing, and stopped 
at last on the peninsula of Methana, between Epidaurus and 
Trcezen.^ On this peninsula he established a permanent 
garrison, drawing a fortification across the narrow neck of land 
which joined it to the Epidaurian peninsula. This was his last 
exploit. He then sailed home : but the post at Methana long 
remained as a centre for pillaging the neighbouring regions of 
Epidaurus, Troezen, and Halieis. 

While Nikias was engaged in this expedition, Eurymedon 
and Sophokl^s had sailed forward from Pylus with a consider- 
able portion of that fleet which had been engaged in the capture 
of Sphakteria, to the island of Korkyra. It has been already 
stated that the democratical government at Korkyra had been 
suffering severe pressure and privation from the oligarchical 
fugitives, who had come back into the island with a body of 
barbaric auxiliaries, and established themselves upon Mount 

^ Thucyd. iv, 44. K$€vto rh orrXa — ^an expression which Dr, Arnold ex- 
plains, here as elsewhere, to mean “piling the arms ; ” I do not think such 
an explanation is correct, even here ; much less in several other places to 
which he alludes. See a note on the surprise of Plataea by the Thebans, 
immediately before the Peloponnesian war. 

* Plutarch, Nikias, c. 6. ® Thucyd. iv. 45. 
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Ist6n^ not far from the city.^ Eurymedon and the Athenians, 
joining the Korkyraeans in the city, attacked and stormed the 
post on Mount Istone ; while the vanquished, retiring first to 
a lofty and inaccessible peak, were forced to surrender them- 
selves on terms to the Athenians. Abandoning altogether 
their mercenary auxiliaries, they only stipulated that they should 
themselves be sent to Athens, and left to the discretion of the 
Athenian people. Eurymedon, assenting to these terms, de- 
posited the disarmed prisoners in the neighbouring islet of 
Ptychia, under the distinct condition, that if a single man tried 
to escape, the whole capitulation should be null and void.^ 

Unfortunately for these men, the orders given to Eurymedon 
carried him onward straight to Sicily. It was irksome therefore 
to him to send away a detachment of his squadron to convey 
prisoners to Athens ; where the honours of delivering them 
would be reaped, not by himself, but by the officer to whom 
they might be confided. And the Korkyraeans in the city, on 
their part, were equally anxious that the men should not be 
sent to Athens. Their animosity against them being bitter in 
the extreme, they were afraid that the Athenians might spare 
their lives, so that their hostility against the island might be 
again resumed. And thus a mean jealousy on the part of 
Eurymedon, combined with revenge and insecurity on the part 
of the victorious Korkyraeans, brought about a cruel catastrophe, 
paralleled nowhere else in Greece, though too well in keeping 
with the previous acts of the bloody drama enacted in this 
island. 

The Korkyraean leaders, seemingly not without the privity of 
Eurymedon, sent across to Ptychia fraudulent emissaries under 
the guise of friends to the prisoners. These emissaries, — 
assuring the prisoners that the Athenian commanders, in spite 
of the convention signed, were about to hand them over to the 
Korkyraean people for destruction, —induced some of them to 
attempt escape in a boat prepared for the purpose. By concert, 
the boat was seized in the act of escaping, so that the terms of 
the capitulation were really violated : upon which Eurymedon 
handed over the prisoners to their enemies in the island, who 
imprisoned them all together in one vast building, under guard 
of hoplites. From this building they were drawn out in com- 
panies of twenty men each, chained together in couples, and 
compelled to march between two lines of hoplites marshalled 
on each side of the road. Those who loitered in the march 
were hurried on by whips from behind : as they advanced, their 
^ Thucyd. iv. 2-45. * Thucyd. iv. 46. 
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private enemies on both sides singled them out, striking and 
piercing them until at length ^they miserably perished. Three 
successive companies were thus destroyed — ere the remaining 
prisoners in the interior, who thought merely that their place of 
detention was about to be changed, suspected what was passing. 
As soon as they found it out, one and all refused either to quit 
the building or to permit any one else to enter. They at the 
same time piteously implored the intervention of the Athenians, 
if it were only to kill them and thus preserve them from the 
cruelties of their merciless countrymen. The latter, abstaining 
from attempts to force the door of the building, made an 
aperture in the roof, from whence they shot down arrows, and 
poured showers of tiles upon the prisoners within ; who sought 
at first to protect themselves, but at length abandoned them- 
selves to despair, and assisted with their own hands in the work 
of destruction. Some of them pierced their throats with the 
arrows shot down from the roof : others hung themselves, 
either with cords from some bedding which happened to be in 
the building, or with strips torn and twisted from their own 
garments. Night came on, but the work of destruction, both 
from above and within, was continued without intermission, so 
that before morning, all these wretched men had perished, 
either by the hands of their enemies or by their own. At 
daybreak the Korkyraeans entered the building, piled up the 
dead bodies on carts, and transported them out of the city : 
the exact number we are not told, but seemingly it cannot have 
been less than 300. The women who had been taken at Istdnd 
along with these prisoners, were all sold as slaves.^ 

Thus finished the bloody dissensions in this ill-fated island : 
for the oligarchical party w'ere completely annihilated, the 
democracy was victorious, and there were no further violences 
throughout the whole war.^ It will be recollected that these 
deadly feuds began with the return of the oligarchical prisoners 
from Corinth, bringing along with them projects both of treason 
and of revolution. They ended with the annihilation of that 
party, in the manner above described ; the interval being filled 
by mutual atrocities and retaliation, wherein of course the 
victors had most opportunity of gratifying their vindictive 
passions. Eurymedon, after the termination of these events, 
proceeded onward with the Athenian squadron to Sicily. What 
he did there will be described in a future chapter devoted to 
Sicilian affairs exclusively. 

The complete prostration of Ambrakia during the campaign 
^ Thucyd. iv, 47, 48. ® Thucyd. iv. 48. 
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of the preceding year had left Anaktorium without any defence 
against the Akarnanians and Athenian squadron from Nau- 
paktus. They besieged and took it during the course of the 
present summer ; ^ expelling the Corinthian proprietors, and 
re-peopling the town and its territory with Akarnanian settlers 
from all the townships in the country. 

Throughout the maritime empire of Athens matters continued 
perfectly tranquil, except that the inhabitants of Chios, during 
the course of the autumn, incurred the suspicion of the 
Athenians from having recently built a new wall to their city, 
as if it were done with the intention of taking the first oppor- 
tunity to revolt.^ They solemnly protested their innocence of 
any such designs, but the Athenians were not satisfied without 
exacting the destruction of the obnoxious wall. The presence 
on the opposite continent of an active band of Mitylensean 
exiles, who captured both Rhoeteium and Antandrus during the 
ensuing spring, probably made the Athenians more anxious and 
vigilant on the subject of Chios.^ 

The Athenian regular tribute-gathering squadron, circulating 
among the maritime subjects, captured, during the course of 
the present autumn, a prisoner of some importance and singu- 
larity. It was a Persian ambassador, Artaphernes, seized at 
Eion on the Strymon, in his way to Sparta with despatches 
from the Great King. He was brought to Athens, where his 
despatches, which were at some length and written in the 
Assyrian character, were translated and made public. The 
Great King told the Lacedaemonians, in substance, that he 
could not comprehend what they meant; for that among the 
numerous envoys whom they had sent, no two told the same 
story. Accordingly he desired them, if they wished to make 
themselves understood, to send some envoys with fresh and 
plain instructions to accompany Artaphernes.^ Such was the 
substance of the despatch, conveying a remarkable testimony 
as to the march of the Lacedaemonian government in its foreign 
policy. Had any similar testimony existed respecting Athens, 
demonstrating that her foreign policy was conducted with half 
as much unsteadiness and stupidity, ample inferences would 
have been drawn from it to the discredit of democracy. But 
there has been no motive generally to discredit Lacedaemonian 

^ Thucyd. iv. 49. ® Thucyd. iv. 51. * Thucyd. iv. 52. 

* Thucyd. iv. 50* iroWwv ye^ypaix/iivcav K€(fid\aiov Jv, irphs 

AaKtZaifJLOvlovSf oIk 8,Tt fio\}\ovrai' rroKXSov yh.p i\d6urccy 

o{iS4ya ravra Xeyeiy' et o3y ri fiovKovrai (xaep^s rr^juif/ai fjLcrh rod 

n4p(Tov HuSpas ws avrdy. 
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institutions, which included kingship in double measure — two 
parallel lines of hereditary ,ikings ; together with an entire 
exemption from everything like popular discussion. The 
extreme defects in the foreign management of Sparta, revealed 
by the despatch of Artaphernes, seem traceable partly to an 
habitual faithlessness often noted in the Lacedaemonian char- 
acter — partly to the annual change of Ephors, so frequently 
bringing into power men who strove to undo what had been 
done by their predecessors — and still more to the absence of 
everything like discussion or canvass of public measures among 
the citizens. We shall find more than one example, in the 
history about to follow, of this disposition on the part of 
Ephors not merely to change the policy of their predecessors, 
but even to subvert treaties sworn and concluded by them. 
Such was the habitual secrecy of Spartan public business, that 
in doing this they had neither criticism nor discussion to fear. 
Brasidas, when he started from Sparta on the expedition which 
will be described in the coming chapter, could not trust the 
assurances of the Lacedaemonian executive without binding 
them by the most solemn oaths.^ 

The Athenians sent back Artaphernes in a trireme to 
Ephesus, and availed themselves of this opportunity for pro- 
curing access to the Great King. They sent envoys along with 
him, with the intention that they should accompany him up to 
Susa : but on reaching Asia, the news met them that King 
Artaxerxes had recently died. Under such circumstances, it 
was not judged expedient to prosecute the mission, and the 
Athenians dropped their design.^ 

Respecting the great monarchy of Persia, during this long 
interval of fifty-four years since the repulse of Xerxes from 
Greece, we have little information before us except the names 
of the successive kings. In the year 465 b.c., Xerxes was 
assassinated by Artabanus and Mithridates, through one of those 
plots of great household officers, so frequent in Oriental 
palaces. He left two sons, or at least two sons present and 
conspicuous among a greater number, Darius and Artaxerxes. 
But Artabanus persuaded Artaxerxes that Darius had been the 
murderer of Xerxes, and thus prevailed upon him to revenge 

' Thucyd. iv. 86. $pKois re Aoucedaifiovlav Kara\a$<)ov rh. rots fxeyl- 
trrotSy ^ fjL'fiVf &c. 

2 Tliucyd. iv. 50; Diodor. xii. 64. The Athenians do not appear to 
have ever before sent envoys or courted alliance with the Great King ; 
though the idea of doing so must have been noway strange to them, as 
we may see by the humorous scene of Pseudartabas in the Acharneis of 
Aristophanes, acted in the year before this event. 
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his father’s death by becoming an accomplice in killing his 
brother Darius : he next tried to assassinate Artaxerxes himself, 
and to appropriate the crown. Artaxerxes however, being 
apprised beforehand of the scheme, either slew Artabanus 
‘with his own hand or procured him to be slain, and then 
reigned (known under the name of Artaxerxes Longimanus) for 
forty years, down to the period at which we are now arrived.^ 

Mention has already been made of the revolt of Egypt from 
the dominion of Artaxerxes, under the Libyan prince Inarus, 
actively aided by the Athenians. After a few years of success, 
this revolt was crushed and Egypt again subjugated, by the 
energy of the Persian general Megabyzus — with severe loss to 
the Athenian forces engaged. After the peace of Kallias, 
erroneously called the Kimonian peace, between the Athenians 
and the king of Persia, war had not been since resumed. We 
read in Ktesias, amidst various anecdotes seemingly collected 
at the court of Susa, romantic adventures ascribed to Megaby- 
zus, his wife Amytis, his mother Amestris, and a Greek physi- 
cian of Kos, named Apollonides. Zopyrus son of Megabyzus, 
after the death of his father, deserted from Persia and came as 
an exile to Athens.^ 

At the death of Artaxerxes Longimanus, the family violences 
incident to a Persian succession were again exhibited. His son 
Xerxes succeeded him, but was assassinated, after a reign of 
a few weeks or months. Another son, Sogdianus, followed, 
who perished in like manner after a short interval.^ Lastly, 
a third son, Ochus (known under the name of Darius Nothus), 
either abler or more fortunate, kept his crown and life between 
nineteen and twenty years. By his queen, the savage Parysatis, 
he was father to Artaxerxes Mnemon and Cyrus the younger, 
both names of interest in reference to Grecian history, to whom 
we shall hereafter recur. 

^ Diodor. xi. 65 ; Aristotel. Polit. v. 8, 3 ; Justin, iii. 1 ; Ktesias, Persica, 
c. 29, 30. It is evident that there were contradictory stories current 
respecting the plot to which Xerxes fell a victim : but we have no means 
of determining what the details were, 

2 Ktesias, Persica, c. 38-43 ; Herodot iii. 80. 

® Diodor, xii, 64-71 ; Ktesias, Persica, c. 44-46, 
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CHAPTER LIII 

EIGHTH YEAR OF THE WAR 

The eighth year of the war, on which we now touch, presents 
events of a more important and decisive character than any of 
the preceding. In reviewing the preceding years we observe 
that though there is much fighting, with hardship and privation 
inflicted on both sides, yet the operations are mostly of a 
desultory character, not calculated to determine the event of 
the war. But the capture of Sphakteria and its prisoners, 
coupled with the surrender of the whole Lacedaemonian fleet, 
was an event full of consequences and imposing in the eyes of 
all Greece. It stimulated the Athenians to a series of opera- 
tions, larger and more ambitious than anything which they had 
yet conceived — directed, not merely against Sparta in her own 
country, but also to the reconquest of that ascendency in 
Megara and Bceotia which they had lost on or before the 
Thirty years’ truce. On the other hand, it intimidated so 
much both the Lacedaemonians, the revolted Chalkidic allies 
of Athens in Thrace, and Perdikkas king of Macedonia — that 
between them the expedition of Brasidas, which struck so 
serious a blow at the Athenian empire, was concerted. This 
year is thus the turning-point of the war. If the operations of 
Athens had succeeded, she would have regained nearly as 
great a power as she enjoyed before the Thirty years’ truce. 
But it happened that Sparta, or rather the Spartan Brasidas, 
proved successful, gaining enough to neutralise all the advantages 
derived by Athens from the capture of Sphakteria. 

The first enterprise undertaken by the Athenians in the 
course of the spring was against the island of Kythera, on the 
southern coast of Laconia. It was inhabited by Lacedaemonian 
Perioeki, and administered by a governor, and garrison of hop- 
lites, annually sent thither. It was the usual point of landing 
for merchantmen from Libya and Egypt ; and as it lay very 
near to Cape Malea, immediately over against the Gulf of 
Gythium — the only accessible portion of the generally inhos- 
pitable coast of Laconia — the chance that it might fall into the 
hands of an enemy was considered as so menacing to Sparta, 
that some politicians are said to have wished the island at the 
bottom of the sea.^ Nikias, in conjunction with Nikostratus 
^ Thucyd. iv. 53 ; Herodot. vii. 235. The manner in which Herodotus 
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and Autokl^s, conducted thither a fleet of sixty triremes, with 
2000 Athenian hoplites, some fey horsemen, and a body of 
allies mainly Milesians. 

There were in the island two towns — Kyth^ra, and Skandeia ; 
the former having a lower town close to the sea, fronting Cape 
Malea, and an upper town on the hill above ; the latter seem- 
ingly on the south or west coast. Both were attacked at the 
same time by order of Nikias : ten triremes and a body of 
Milesian^ hoplites disembarked and captured Skandeia ; while 
the Athenians landed at Kyth^ra, and drove the inhabitants 
out of the lower town into the upper, where they .speedily 
capitulated. A certain party among them had indeed secretly 
invited the coming of Nikias, through which intrigue easy terms 
were obtained for the Inhabitants. Some few men, indicated 
by the Kytherians in intelligence with Nikias, were carried 
away as prisoners to Athens; but the remainder were left 
undisturbed and enrolled among the tributary allies under 

alludes to the dangers which would arise to Sparta from the occupation of 
Kythera by an enemy, furnishes one additional probability tending to show 
that his history was composed before the actual occupation of the island by 
Nikias, in the eighth year of the Peloponnesian war. Had he been 
cognisant of this latter event, he would naturally have made some allusion 
to it. 

The words of ThucydidSs in respect to the island of KythSra are — the 
Lacedaemonians iroW^v ivijjL^Keiav ivotodvro' ykp ahrois rSdv rt av* 
Alyvirrov koX Ai&vtjs dXKd^cov TTpocr^oX^f Ka\ Xjiaral &fia t^v AaKotviK^u 
iX{tTrovv iK OaXdcrarTjSj yTrep p. 6 vov oXov t’ KaKovpyuadai’ iruffa yap 
TTphs rh ^iK€\iKhp kqX KprjTiKhp n^Xayos. 

I do not understand this passage, with Dr. Arnold and'Goller, to mean, 
that Laconia was unassailable by land, but very assailable by sea. It rather 
means that the only portion of the coast of Laconia where a maritime in- 
vader could do much damage, was in the interior of the Laconic Gulf, near 
Helos, Gythium, &c. — which is in fact the only plain portion of the coast 
of Laconia. The two projecting promontories, which end, the one in Cape 
Malea, the other in Cape Taenarus, are high, rocky, harbourless, and afford 
very little temptation to a disembarking enemy. “The whole Laconian 
coast is projecting clijjj where it fronts the Sicilian and Kretan seas 
— IT ao-a The island of Kythera was particularly favourable for 

facilitating descents on the territory near Helos and Gythium. The 
^\iij.€v 6 t 7 }s of Laconia is noticed in Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 8, 7 — where he 
describes the occupation of the island by Konon and Pharnabazus. 

See Colonel Leakers description of this coast, and the high cliffs between 
Cape Matapan (Tsenarus) and Kalamata, which front the Sicilian sea — as 
well as those eastward of Cape St. Angelo or Malea, which front the 
Kretan sea (Travels in Morea, vol, i. ch. vii. p. 261 — “ tempestuous, rocky, 
unsheltered coast of Mesamani ” — ch. viii. p. 320 ; ch, vi. p. 205 ; Strabo, 
viii. p. 368 ; Pausan. iii. c. xxvi. 2). 

^ Thucyd, iv, 54. tiax^xlois MiXficrlcop dirklrais. It seems impossible 
to believe that there could have been so many as 2CXX5 Milesian hoplites : 
but wc cannot tell where the mistake lies. 
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obligation to pay four talents per annum ; an Athenian garrison 
being placed at Kythera for the protection of the island. From 
hence Nikias employed seven days in descents and inroads 
upon the coast, near Helos, Asine, Aphrodisia, Kotyrta, and 
elsewhere. The Lacedaemonian force was disseminated in 
petty garrisons, which remained each for the defence of its 
own separate post, without uniting to repel the Athenians, so 
that there was only one action, and that of little importance, 
which the Athenians deemed worthy of a trophy. 

In returning home from Kythera, Nikias first ravaged the 
small strip of cultivated land near Epidaurus Limera, on the 
rocky eastern coast of Laconia, and then attacked the A^ginetan 
settlement at Thyrea, the frontier strip between Laconia and 
Argolis. This town and district had been made over by Sparta 
to the ^ginetans, at the time when they were expelled from 
their own island by Athens in the first year of the war. The 
new inhabitants, finding the town too distant from the sea ^ for 
their maritime habits, were now employed in constructing a 
fortification close on the shore ; in which work a Lacedaemonian 
detachment under Tantalus, on guard in that neighbourhood, 
was assisting them. When the Athenians landed, both JEgine- 
tans and Lacedaemonians ^t once abandoned the new fortifica- 
tion. The .^ginetans, with the commanding officer Tantalus, 
occupied the upper town of Thyrea ; but the Lacedaemonian 
troops, not thinking it tenable, refused to take part in the 
defence, and retired to the neighbouring mountains, in spite of 
urgent entreaty from the ^ginetans. Immediately after land- 
ing, the Athenians marched up to the town of Thyrea, and 
carried it by storm, burning or destroying everything within it. 
All the w^ginetans were either killed or made prisoners, and 
even Tantalus, disabled by his wounds, became prisoner also. 
From hence the armament returned to Athens, where a vote 
was taken as to the disposal of the prisoners. The Kytherians 
brought home were distributed for safe custody among the 
dependent islands : Tantalus was retained along with the 
prisoners from Sphakteria ; but a harder fate was reserved for 
the .^ginetans. They were all put to death, victims to the 
long-standing antipathy between Athens and .^gina. This 

^ Thuq^d. iv. 56. He states that Thyrea was ten stadia, or about a mile 
and one-fifth, distant from the sea. But Colonel Leake (Travels in the 
Morea, vol. ii. ch. xxii. p. 492), who has discovered quite sufficient ruins 
to identify the spot, affirms “ that it is at least three times that distance from 
the sea.*’ 

This explains to us the more clearly why the iEginetans thought it 
necessary to build their new fort. 
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cruel act was nothing more than a strict application of admitted 
customs of war in those days. Had the Lacedaemonians been 
the victors, there can be little doubt that they would have 
acted with equal rigour.^ 

The occupation of Kythera, in addition to Pylus, by an 
Athenian garrison, following so closely upon the capital disaster 
in Sphakteria, produced in the minds of the Spartans feelings 
of alarm and depression such as they had never before experi- 
enced. Within the course of a few short months their position 
had completely changed, from superiority and aggression 
abroad, to insult and insecurity at home. They anticipated 
nothing less than incessant foreign attacks on all their weak 
points, with every probability of internal defection, from the 
standing discontent of the Helots. It was not unknown to 
them probably that even Kythera itself had been lost partly 
through betrayal. The capture of Sphakteria had caused 
peculiar emotion among the Helots, to whom the Lacedae- 
monians had addressed both appeals and promises of emanci- 
pation, in order to procure succour for their hoplites while 
blockaded in the island. If the ultimate surrender of these 
hoplites had abated the terrors of Lacedaemonian prowess 
throughout all Greece, such effect had been produced to a 
still greater degree among the oppressed Helots. A refuge at 
Pylus, and a nucleus which presented some possibility of 
expanding into regenerated Messenia, were now before their 
eyes; while the establishment of an Athenian garrison at 
Kythera opened a new channel of communication with the 
enemies of Sparta, so as to tempt all the Helots of daring 
temper to stand forward as liberators of their enslaved race.^ 
The Lacedaemonians, habitually cautious at all times, felt now 
as if the tide of fortune had turned decidedly against them, and 
acted with confirmed mistrust and dismay— confining them- 
selves to measures strictly defensive, but organising a force 
of 400 cavalry, together with a body of bowmen, beyond their 
ordinary establishment. 

The precautions which they thought it necessary to take in 
regard to the Helots afford the best measure of their apprehen- 
sions at the moment, and exhibit moreover a refinement of 
fraud and cruelty rarely equalled in history. Wishing to single 
out from the general body such as were most high-couraged 
and valiant, the Ephors made proclamation, that those Helots, 
who conceived themselves to have earned their liberty by 
distinguished services in war, might stand forward to claim it. 

^ Thucyd. iv. 58 ; Diodor. xii. 65. * Thucyd. iv, 41, 55, 56. 
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A considerable number obeyed the call — probably many who 
had undergone imminent ha^-ards during the preceding summer 
in order to convey provisions to the blockaded soldiers in 
Sphakteria.^ After being examined by the government, 2000 
of them were selected as fully worthy of emancipation ; which 
was forthwith bestowed upon them in public ceremonial — with 
garlands, visits to the temples, and the full measure of religious 
solemnity. The government had now made the selection which 
it desired ; presently every man among these newly-enfranchised 
Helots was made away with — no one knew how.^ A stratagem 
at once so perfidious in the contrivance, so murderous in the 
purpose, and so complete in the execution, stands without 
parallel in Grecian history — we might almost say, without a 
parallel in any history. It implies a depravity far greater than 
the rigorous execution of a barbarous customary law against 
prisoners of war or rebels, even in large numbers. The Ephors 
must have employed numerous instruments, apart from each 
other, for the performance of this bloody deed. Yet it appears 
that no certain knowledge could be obtained of the details — a 
striking proof of the mysterious efficiency of this Council of 

^ Thucyd. iv. 80. 

® Thucyd. iv. 80. Ka\ irpoKplvavrts is hicrxi^iovSf ot 4 (rr€(payci<rayr 6 
T€ Kal ra Upb. yeepiriKdov cij ijktvBepuixiyot' oi 5 ^ ov 7ro\\<p Ocrrepoy ij<pdyi(rdy 
T€ aurobs Kal ovSels ficrO^ro trcp rp6v<jp iKacrros di€<f> 6 dprj : compare Diodor, 
xii. 67. 

Dr. Thirl wall (History of Greece, vol. iii. ch. xxiii. p. 244, 2nd edit. 
no/g) thinks that this assassination of Helots by the Spartans took place at 
some other time unascertained, and not at the time here indicated. I can- 
not concur in this opinion. It appears to me that there is the strongest 
probable reason for referring the incident to the time immediately following 
the disaster in Sphakteria, which Thucydides so especially marks (iv. 41) 
by the emphatic words — Of Se AaKeSai/uSyioi ajuaOeis 6vr€s iv vplv 
X’pCT^las Kal Toioiirovitokifiov, rwyn EtXcoTccv avrofioXovvrwv Kal (pofioiffieyoi 
Kal iirl p,aKp6r€poy <T<pl(rt ri y€<ar€pi<r6y rwv Kara r^v ov 

(<pepoy. This was just after the Messenians were first established at Pylus, 
and began their incursions over Laconia, with such temptations as they 
could offer to the Helots to desert. And it was naturally just then that the 
fear, entertained by the Spartans of their Helots, became exaggerated to 
the maximum — leading to the perpetration of the act mentioned in the text. 
Dr. Thirlwall observes “ that the Spartan government would not order the 
massacre of the Helots at a time when it could employ them on foreign 
service.” But to this it may be replied that the capture of Sphakteria took 
place in July or August, while the expedition under Brasidas was not 
organised until the following winter or spring. There was therefore an 
interval of some months, during which the government had not yet formed 
the idea of employing the Helots on foreign service. And this interval is 
quite sufficient to give a full and distinct meaning to the expression Kal 
r6rt (Thucyd. iv. fe) on which Dr. Thirlwall insists ; without the necessity 
of going back to any more remote point of antecedent time. 
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Five, surpassing even that of the Council of Ten at Venice — 
as well as of the utter absence of j^ublic inquiry or discussion. 

It was while the Lacedaemonians were in this state of uneasi- 
ness at home that envoys reached them from Perdikkas of 
Macedonia and the Chalkidians of Thrace, entreating aid 
against Athens ; who was considered likely, in her present 
tide of success, to resume aggressive measures against them. 
There were moreover other parties, in the neighbouring cities^ 
subject to Athens, who secretly favoured the application, en- 
gaging to stand forward in open revolt as soon as any auxiliary 
force should arrive to warrant their incurring the hazard. Per- 
dikkas (who had on his hands a dispute with his kinsman 
ArrhibjEus, prince of the Lynkestae-Macedonians, which he 
was anxious to be enabled to close successfully) and the 
Chalkidians offered at the same time to provide the pay and 
maintenance, as well as to facilitate the transit, of the troops 
who might be sent to them. And — what was of still greater 
importance to the success of the enterprise — they specially re- 
quested that Brasidas might be invested with the command.^ 
He had now recovered from his wounds received at Pylus, and 
his reputation for adventurous valour, great as it was from 
positive desert, stood out still more conspicuously, because not 
a single other Spartan had as yet distinguished himself. His 
other great qualities, apart from personal valour, had not yet 
been shown,* for he had never been in any supreme command. 
But he burned with impatience to undertake the operation 
destined for him by the envoys ; although at this time it must 
have appeared so replete with difficulty and danger, that prob- 
ably no other Spartan except himself would have entered upon 
it with hopes of success. To raise up embarrassments for 
Athens in Thrace was an object of great consequence to 
Sparta, while she also obtained on opportunity of sending away 
another large detachment of dangerous Helots. Seven hundred 
of these latter were armed as hoplites and placed under the 
orders of Brasidas, but the Lacedcemonians would not assign 
to him any of their own proper forces. With the sanction of 
the Spartan name — with 700 Helot hoplites, and with such 
other hoplites as he could raise in Peloponnesus by means of 
the funds furnished from the Chalkidians — Brasidas prepared 
to undertake this expedition, alike adventurous and important. 

Had the Athenians entertained any suspicion of his design, 

^ Thucyd. iv. 79. 

® Thucyd. iv. 80. ‘KpohBvfxi\ 0 'r\crav koX ol XaX/ctS^s ikvZpa (y re rp 
Xfrdprp SoKOvyra ^pacrr^piov elvai is rk srdyra^ &c. 
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they could easily have prevented him from ever reaching 
Thrace. But they knew nothing of it until he had actually 
joined Perdikkas, nor did fiiey anticipate any serious attack 
from Sparta, in this moment of her depression — much less, an 
enterprise far bolder than any which she had ever been known 
to undertake. They were now elate with hopes of conquests 
to come on their own part — their affairs being so prosperous 
and promising, that parties favourable to their interests began 
to revive, both in Megara and in Boeotia ; while Hippokrates 
and Demosthenes, the two chief Strategi for the year, were men 
of energy, well-qualified both to project and execute military 
achievements. 

The first opportunity presented itself in regard to Megara. 
The inhabitants of that city had been greater sufferers by the 
war than any other persons in Greece. They had been the 
chief cause of bringing down the war upon Athens, and the 
Athenians revenged upon them all the hardships which they 
themselves endured from the Lacedaemonian invasion. Twice 
in every year they laid waste the Megarid, which bordered 
upon their own territory ; and that too with such destructive 
efficacy throughout its limited extent, that they intercepted all 
subsistence from the lanBs near the town — at thq same time 
keeping the harbour of Nisaea closely blocked up. Under such 
hard conditions the Megarians found much difficulty in sup- 
plying even the primary wants of life.^ But their case had 
now, within the last few months, become still more intolerable 
by an intestine commotion in the city, ending in the expulsion 
of a powerful body of exiles, who seized and held possession 
of Pegse, the Megarian port in the Gulf of Corinth. Probably 
imports from Pegae had been their chief previous resource 
against the destruction which came on them from the side of 
, Athens ; so that it became scarcely possible to sustain them- 
selves, when the exiles in Pegae not only deprived them of this 
resource, but took positive part in harassing them. These 
-exiles were oligarchical, and the government in Megara had 
now become more or less democratical. But the privations in 
the city presently reached such a height, that several citizens 
began to labour for a compromise, whereby the exiles in P^gae 
might be readmitted. It was evident to the leaders in Megara 
that the bulk of the citizens could not long sustain the pressure 
of enemies from both sides — but it was also their feeling, that 
the exiles in P^gae, their bitter political rivals, were worse 

^ The picture drawn by Aristophanes (Acharn. 760) is a caricature^ but 
•of suffering probably but too real. 
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enemies than the Athenians, and that the return of these exiles 
would be a sentence of death to themselves. To prevent this 
counter-revolution, they opened a •secret correspondence with 
Hippokrates and Demosthenes, engaging to betray both Megara 
and Nisaea to the Athenians; though Nisaea, the harbour of 
Megara, about one mile from the city, was a separate fortress, 
occupied by a Peloponnesian garrison, and by them exclusively, 
as well as the Long Walls — for the purpose of holding Megara 
fast to the Lacedaemonian confederacy.^ 

The scheme for surprise was concerted, and what is more 
remarkable — in the extreme publicity of all Athenian affairs, 
and in a matter to which many persons must have been privy 
— was kept secret until the instant of execution. A large 
Athenian force, 4000 hoplites and 600 cavalry, was appointed 
to march at night by the high road through Eleusis to Megara : 
but Hippokrates and Demosthenes themselves went on ship- 
board from Peirfeus to the island of Minoa, which was close 
against Nisfea, and had been for some time under occupation 
by an Athenian garrison. Here Hippokrates concealed him- 
self with 600 hoplites, in a hollow out of which brick earth had 
been dug, on the mainland opposite to Minoa, and not far 
from the gate in the Long Wall which opened near the junction 
of that wall with the ditch and wall surrounding Niscea; while 
Demosthenes, with some light-armed Platseans and a detach- 
ment of active young Athenians (called Peripoli, and serving 
as the moveable guard of Attica) in their first or second year of 
military service, placed himself in ambush in the sacred 
precincts of Ares, still closer to the same gate. 

To procure that the gate should be opened, w’as the task 
of the conspirators within. Amidst the shifts to which the 
Megarians had been reduced in order to obtain supplies 
(especially since the blockading force had been placed at 
Minoa), predatory sally by night was not omitted. Some of 
these conspirators had been in the habit, before the intrigue 
with Athens was projected, of carrying out a small sculler-boat 
by night upon a cart, through this gate, by permission of the 
Peloponnesian commander of Nisaea and the Long Walls. The 
boat, when thus brought out, was first carried down to the shore 
along the hollow of the dry ditch which surrounded the wall 
of Nisaea — then put to sea for some nightly enterprise — and 

^ Thucyd. iv. 66. Strabo (ix. p. 391) gives eighteen stadia as the dis- 
tance between Megara and Nisaea ; Thucydides only eight. There appears 
sufficient reason to prefer the latter : see Reinganum, Das alte Megaris, 
p. 121-180. 
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lastly, brought back again along the ditch before daylight in 
the morning ; the gate being opened, by permission, to let it in. 
This was the only way by \raich any Megarian vessel could get 
to sea, since the Athenians at Minoa were complete masters of 
the harbour. 

On the night fixed for the surprise, this boat was carried out 
and brought back at the usual hour. But the moment that the 
gate in the Long Wall was opened to readmit it, Demosthenes 
with his comrades sprang forward to force their way in ; the 
Megarians along with the boat at the same time setting upon 
and killing the guards, in order to facilitate his entrance. This 
active and determined band were successful in mastering the 
gate, and keeping it open, until the 600 hoplites under Hippo- 
krates came up, and got in to the interior space between the 
Long Walls. They immediately mounted the walls on each 
side, every man as he came in, with little thought of order, to 
drive off or destroy the Peloponnesian guards ; who, taken by 
surprise, and fancying that the Megarians generally were in 
concert with the enemy against them — confirmed too in such 
belief by hearing the Athenian herald proclaim aloud that every 
Megarian who chose might take his post in the line of Athenian 
hoplites ^ — made at firsf some resistance, but were soon dis- 
couraged and fled into Nisaea. By a little after daybreak, the 
Athenians found themselves masters of all the line of the Long 
Walls, and under the very gates of Megara — as well as rein- 
forced by the larger force, which having marched by land 
through Eleusis, arrived at the concerted moment. 

Meanwhile the Megarians within the city were in the greatest 
tumult and consternation. But the conspirators, prepared with 
their plan, had resolved to propose that the gates should be 
thrown open and that the whole force of the city should be 
marched out to fight the Athenians. When once the gates 
should be open, they themselves intended to take part with the 
Athenians and facilitate their entrance — and they had rubbed 
their bodies over with oil in order to be visibly distinguished 
in the eyes of the latter. The plan was only frustrated the 
moment before it was about to be put in execution, by the 
divulgation of one of their own comrades. Their opponents in 

^ Thucyd. iv. 68, Iw^Trecre yhp Ka\ rhv tmp 'AQTjvalup icfipvKa h<p* Lavrov 
ypcoiiirjs KTjp^^ai, rhp $ov\6ijl€pop Upai M€yap€(ep p-erh. 'AdrjpaloiP BrjffSpepop rh, 
^7r\a. 

Here we have the phrase riOeardai rh SirXa employed in a case where 
Dr. Arnold’s explanation of it would be eminently unsuitable. There 
could be no thought of pilmg arms at a critical moment of actual fighting, 
with result as yet doubtful. 
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the city, apprised of what was in contemplation, hastened to 
the gate, and intercepted the mgn rubbed with oil as they 
were about to open it. Without betraying any knowledge of the 
momentous secret which they had just learned, these opponents 
loudly protested against opening the gate and going out to fight 
an enemy for whom they had never conceived themselves, even 
in moments of greater strength, to be a match in the open 
field. While insisting only on the public mischiefs of the 
measure, they at the same time planted themselves in arms 
against the gate, and declared that they would perish before 
they would allow it to be opened. For such obstinate resist- 
ance the conspirators were not prepared, so that they were 
forced to abandon their design and leave the gate closed. 

The Athenian generals, who were waiting in expectation that 
it would be opened, soon perceived by the delay that their 
friends within had been baffled, and immediately resolved to 
make sure of Nissea which lay behind them; an acquisition 
important not less in itself, than as a probable means for 
the mastery of Megara. They set about the work with the 
characteristic rapidity of Athenians. Masons and tools in 
abundance being forthwith sent for from Athens, the army dis- 
tributed among themselves the wall of circumvallation round 
Nisaea in distinct parts. First, the interior space between the 
Long Walls themselves was built across, so as to cut off the 
communication with Megara ; next, walls were carried out from 
the outside of both the Long Walls down to the sea, so as 
completely to enclose Nisaea with its fortifications and ditch. 
The scattered houses, which formed a sort of ornamented 
suburb to Nisaea, furnished bricks for this enclosing circle, or 
were sometimes even made to form a part of it as they stood, 
with the parapets on their roofs ; while the trees were cut down 
to supply material wherever palisades were suitable. In a day 
and a half the work of circumvallation was almost completed, 
so that the Peloponnesians in Nisaea saw before them nothing but 
a hopeless slate of blockade. Deprived of all communication, 
they not only fancied that the whole city of Megara had joined 
the Athenians, but they were moreover without any supply of 
provisions, which had been always furnished to them in daily 
rations from the city. Despairing of speedy relief from Pelo- 
ponnesus, they accepted easy terms of capitulation offered to 
them by the Athenian generals.^ After delivering up their 
arms, each man among them was to be ransomed for a stipu- 
lated price; we are not told how much, but doubtless a 
^ Thucyd. iv. 69. 
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moderate sum. The Lacedaemonian commander, and such 
other Lacedaemonians as might be in Nisaea, were however 
required to surrender themselves as prisoners to the Athenians, 
to be held at their disposal. On these terms Nisaea was sur- 
rendered to the Athenians, who cut off its communication with 
Megara, by keeping the intermediate space between the Long 
Walls effectively blocked up — walls, of which they had them- 
selves, in former days, been the original authors.^ 

Such interruption of communication by the Long Walls in- 
dicated in the minds of the Athenian generals a conviction 
that Megara was now out of their reach. But the town in its 
present distracted state would certainly have fallen into their 
hands ^ had it not been snatched from them by the accidental 
neighbourhood and energetic intervention of Brasidas. That 
officer, occupied in the levy of troops for his 7 "hracian expedi- 
tion, was near Corinth and Sikyon when he first learnt the 
surprise and capture of the Long Walls. Partly from the 
alarm which the news excited among these Peloponnesian 
towns, partly from his own personal influence, he got together 
a body of 2700 Corinthian hoplites, 600 Sikyonian, and 400 
Phliasian, besides his own small army, and marched with this 
united force to Tripodiskus in the Megarid, half-way between 
Megara and Pegae, on the^road over Mount Geraneia ; having 
first despatched a pressing summons to the Boeotians, to 
request that they would meet him at that point with reinforce- 
ments. He trusted by a speedy movement to preserve Megara, 
and perhaps even Nisaea ; but on reaching Tripodiskus in the 
night, he learnt that the latter place had already surrendered. 
Alarmed for the safety of Megara, he proceeded thither by a 
night-march without delay. Taking with him only a chosen 
band of 300 men, he presented himself, without being expected, 
at the gates of the city ; entreating to be admitted, and offering 
to lend his immediate aid for the recovery of Nisaea. One of 
the two parties in Megara would have been glad to comply ; 
but the other, knowing well that in that case the exiles from 
P^gae would be brought back upon them, was prepared for 
a strenuous resistance, in which case the Athenian force, still 
only one mile off, would have been introduced as auxiliaries. 

^ Thucyd. i. 103 ; iv. 69. xal oi *A 67 )vaioi, fianph. relxv 
iirh rrjs r&v ir(jA€ci>s kolX r^v Klaaiav vapaKa^SvTeSf rJAXa irap€- 

(TKevdCovro. 

Diodorus (xii. 66) abridges Thucydides. 

* Thucyd. iv. 73. ti yhp jaif &<pdTj(rav (Brasidas with his 

troops) ovK iv T^XV yiyvfffBai cr(pl<nvj kKKk (xacpws hv Sxnrep ijffffrjdivrwv 
orrepTjdTivai evBvs r^s v6\€(as» 
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Under these circumstances the two parties came to a com- 
promise and mutually agreed to rpfuse admittance to Brasidas. 
They expected that a battle would take place between him and 
the Athenians, and each calculated that Megara would follow 
the fortunes of the victor.^ 

Returning back without success to Tripodiskus, Brasidas was 
joined there early in the morning by 2000 Boeotian hoplites 
and 600 cavalry ; for the Boeotians had been put in motion by 
the same news as himself, and had even commenced their 
march before his messenger arrived, with such celerity as to 
have already reached Plataea.^ The total force under Brasidas 
was thus increased to 6000 hoplites and 600 cavalry, with 
whom he marched straight to the neighbourhood of Megara. 
The Athenian light troops, dispersed over the plain, were sur- 
prised and driven in by the Boeotian cavalry ; but the Athenian 
cavalry, coming to their aid, maintained a sharp action with 
the assailants, wherein, after some loss on both sides, a slight 
advantage remained on the side of the Athenians. They 
granted a truce for the burial of the Boeotian officer of cavalry, 
who was slain with some others. After this indecisive cavalry 
skirmish, Brasidas advanced with his main force into the plain 
between Megara and the sea, taking up a position near to the 
Athenian hoplites, who were drawn up in battle array hard by 
Nisaea and the Long Walls. He thus offered them battle if 
they chose it ; but each party expected that the other would 
attack ; and each was unwilling to begin the attack on his own 
side. Brasidas was well aware that if the Athenians refused to 
fight, Megara would be preserved from falling into their hands 
— which loss it was his main object to prevent, and which had 
in fact been prevented only by his arrival. If he attacked and 
was beaten, he would forfeit this advantage — while if victorious, 
he could hardly hope to gain much more. The Athenian 
generals on their side reflected, that they had already secured 
a material acquisition in Nisaea, which cut off Megara from 
their sea ; that the army opposed to them was not only 
superior in number of hoplites, but composed of contingents 
from many different cities, so that no one city hazarded much 
in the action ; while their own force was all Athenian and 
composed of the best hoplites in Athens, which would render 
a defeat severely ruinous to the city. They did not think it 
worth while to encounter this risk, even for the purpose of 
gaining possession of Megara. AVith such views in the leaders 
on both sides, the two armies remained for some time in 
^ Thucyd. iv. 71. ^ Thucyd. iv. 72. 
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position, each waiting for the other to attack. At length the 
Athenians, seeing that no aggressive movement was contem- 
plated by their opponents, were the first to retire into Nisaea. 
Thus left master of the field, Brasidas retired in triumph to 
Megara, the gates of which were now opened without reserve 
to admit him.^ 

The army of Brasidas, having gained the chief point for 
which it was collected, speedily dispersed — he himself resuming 
his preparations for Thrace ; while the Athenians on their side 
also returned home, leaving an adequate garrison for the occu- 
pation both of Nissea and of the Long Walls. But the interior 
of Megara underwent a complete and violent revolution. 
While the leaders friendly to Athens, not thinking it safe to 
remain, fled forthwith and sought shelter with the Athenians ^ 
— the opposite party opened communication with the exiles at 
Pegas and readmitted them into the city ; binding them however 
by the most solemn pledges to observe absolute amnesty of the 
past, and to study nothing but the welfare of the common city. 
The new-comers only kept their pledge during the interval 
which elapsed until they acquired power to violate it with 
effect. They soon got themselves placed in the chief com- 
mands of state, and found means to turn the military force to 
their own purposes. A review, and examination of arms, of 
the hoplites in the city,"” having been ordered, the Megarian 
lochi were so marshalled and tutored as to enable the leaders 
to single out such victims as they thought expedient. They 
seized many of their most obnoxious enemies — some of them 
suspected as accomplices in the recent conspiracy with Athens. 
The men thus seized were subjected to the forms of a public 
trial, before that which was called a public assembly ; wherein 
each voter, acting under military terror, was constrained to 
give his suffrage openly. All were condemned to death and 
executed, to the number of 100.® The constitution of Megara 
was then shaped into an oligarchy of the closest possible kind, 
a few of the most violent men taking complete possession of 

^ Thucyd. iv. 73. 

* We find some of them afterwards in the service of Athens, employed as 
light*armed troops in the Sicilian expedition (Thucyd. vi. 43). 

* Thucyd. iv. 74. oi irreid^ iy rais iy^poyro, koI i^4racriy 

^TrXay iirot'f)<rayro, diacrr4)<rayres robt \6xovff i(€\e^ayro rwy rt ^<*1 

ot iZ6Kovv p.d\i<rra ^vfnrpd^at rd irphs rovs *A$7)ya(ovSf &ySpa$ ws 4Kar6y‘ /cal 
TQ^TcffP vepi dyayndcrayrts rby brjjxov rf/rjcpoy <pav€ph.v Bieyey- 
K€iy, i>s KareyvdffOricTayf Iktcii/ov, Kal 4s bKtyapx^O’^ 'rh fxd\i<Tra Kart- 
ffrricray r^v v6\lv. kuI ■nKucxrov XP^^^^ avrri i&ir’ ihax^o'Twy ytyofityri 4 k 
crrdcrtws fierdaracrts ^vvtpLtiytv, 
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the government. But they must probably have conducted 
it with vigour and prudence for , their own purposes, since 
Thucydides remarks that it was rare to see a revolution accom- 
plished by so small a party, and yet so durable. How long 
it lasted, he does not mention. A few months after these 
incidents, the Megarians regained possession of their Long 
Walls, by capture from the Athenians ^ (to whom indeed they 
could have been of no material service), and levelled the whole 
line of them to the ground : but the Athenians still retained 
Nisaea. We may remark, as explaining in part the durability of 
this new government, that the truce concluded at the beginning 
of the ensuing year must have greatly lightened the difficulties 
of any government, whether oligarchical or democratical, in 
Megara. 

The scheme for surprising Megara had been both laid and 
executed with skill, and only miscarried through an accident to 
which such schemes are always liable, as well as by the unex- 
pected celerity of Brasidas. It had moreover succeeded so far 
as to enable the Athenians to carry Niscea — one of the posts 
which they had surrendered by the Thirty years’ truce, and of 
considerable positive value to them : so that it counted on the 
whole as a victory, leaving the generals with increased encour- 
agement to turn their activity elsewhere. Accordingly, very 
soon after the troops had been brought back from the Megarid,^ 
Hippokrates and Demosthenes concerted a still more extensive 
plan for the invasion of Boeotia, in conjunction with some mal- 
contents in the Boeotian towns, who desired to break down 
and democratise the olii^archical governments — and especially 
through the agency of a Theban exile named Ptoeodorus. 
Demosthenes, with forty triremes, was sent round Peloponnesus 
to Naupaktus, with instructions to collect an Akarnanian force — 
to sail into the inmost recess of the Corinthian or Krissaean 
Gulf — and to occupy Siphae, a maritime town belonging to the 
Boeotian Thespiae, where intelligences had been already estab- 
lished. On the same day, determined beforehand, Hippokrates 
engaged to enter Boeotia, with the main force of Athens, at the 
south-eastern corner of the territory near Tanagra, and to 
fortify Delium, the temple of Apollo on the coast of the Euboean 
strait ; while at the same time it was concerted that some 
Boeotian and Phokian malcontents should make themselves 
masters of Chasroneia on the borders of Phokis. Boeotia would 
thus be assailed on three sides at the same moment, so that the 
Thucyd. iv. 109. 

^ Thucyd, iv. 76. €v$bs juerh r^v iK rrjs Meyapldos &yax<ipWiy, &c. 
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forces of the country would be distracted and unable to co- 
operate. Internal movemonts were further expected to take 
place in some of the cities, such as perhaps to establish 
democratical governments and place them at once in alliance 
with the Athenians. 

Accordingly, about the. month of August, Demosthenes 
sallied from Athens to Naupaktus, where he collected his 
Akarnanian allies — now stronger and more united than ever, 
since the refractory inhabitants of (Eniadse had been at length 
compelled to join their Akarnanian brethren : moreover the 
neighbouring Agrgeans with their prince Salynthius were also 
brought into the Athenian alliance. On the appointed day, 
seemingly about the beginning of October, he sailed with a 
strong force of these allies up to Siphas, in full expectation 
that it would be betrayed to him.^ But the execution of this 
enterprise was less happy than that against Megara. In the 
first place, there was a mistake as to the day understood 
between Hippokrates and Demosthenes : in the next place, the 
entire plot was discovered and betrayed by a Phokian of 
Phanoteus (bordering on Chseroneia) named Nikomachus — 
communicated first to the Lacedaemonians, and through them 
to the boeotarchs. Siphae and Chaeroneia were immediately 
placed in so good a stale of defence, that Demosthenes, on 
arriving at the former place, found not only no party within 
it favourable to him, but a formidable Boeotian force which 
rendered attack unavailing. Moreover Hippokrates had not 
yet begun his march, so that the defenders had nothing to 
distract their attention from Siphae.^ Under these circumstances, 
while Demosthenes was obliged to withdraw without striking a 
blow, and to content himself with an unsuccessful descent upon 
the territory of Sikyon^ — all the expected internal movements 
in Boeotia were prevented from breaking out. 

It was not till after the Boeotian troops, having repelled the 
attack by sea, had retired from Siphae, that Hippokrates com- 
menced his march from Athens to invade the Boeotian territory 
near Tanagra. He was probably encouraged by false promises 
from the Boeotian exiles, otherwise it seems remarkable that he 
should have persisted in executing his part of the scheme alone, 
after the known failure of the other part. It was however 
executed in a manner which implies unusual alacrity and con- 
fidence. The whole military population of Athens was marched 
into Boeotia, to the neighbourhood of Delium, the eastern 
coast- extremity of the territory belonging to the Boeotian town 

^ Thucyd. iv. 77. ® Thucyd. iv. 89. ® Thucyd. iv. lOi. 
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of Tanagra ; the expedition comprising all classes, not merely 
citizens, but also metics or resident non-freemen, and even non- 
resident strangers then by accident at Athens. Of course this 
statement must be understood with the reserve of ample guards 
being left behind for the city : but besides the really effective 
force of 7000 hoplites, and several hundred horsemen, there 
appear to have been not less than 25,000 light-armed, half- 
armed, or unarmed, attendants accompanying the march.^ The 
number of hoplites is here prodigiously great ; brought together 
by general and indiscriminate proclamation, not selected by a 
special choice of the Strategi out of the names on the muster- 
roll, as was usually the case for any distant expedition.^ As to 
light-armed, there was at this time no trained force of that 
description at Athens, except a small body of archers. No 
pains had been taken to organise either darters or slingers : the 
hoplites, the horsemen, and .the seamen, constituted the whole 
effective force of the city. Indeed it appears that the Boeotians 
also were hardly less destitute than the Athenians of native 
darters and slingers, since those which they employed in the 
subsequent siege of Delium were in great part hired from the 
Malian Guff.^ To employ at one and the same time heavy- 
armed and light-armed was not natural to any Grecian com- 
munity, but was a practice which grew up with experience and 
necessity. The Athenian feeling, as manifested in the Persje 
of /Eschylus a few years after the repulse of Xerxes, proclaims 
exclusive pride in the spear and shield, with contempt for the 
bow. It was only during this very year, when alarmed by the 

^ Thucyd. iv. 93, 94. lie states that the Boeotian were above 

10,000, and that the Athenian \l/i\oi were 'iroWarrAdcrioi tmv iyavricov. We 
can hardly take this number as less tlian 25,000, xj/iAau /cal crKfvocpSpuy (iv. 
lOl). 

The hoplites, as well as the horsemen, had their baggage and provision 
carried for them by attenilants : see Thucyd. iii. 17 ; vii. 75. 

^ Thucyd. iv. 90. 6 5 ’ *Iir7ro«‘pc{Ti7^ h.vacrr'i](ras ^AOrjyaiovs iraySrfjU€(, ahrohs 
Kal rohs fxeroiKovs /cal S(rot Traprjeray, &c. : also Traycrrpartds (iv. 94). 

The meaning of the word iraydTjfxft is well illustrated by Nikias in his ex- 
hortation to the Athenian army near Syracuse, immediately antecedent to 
the first battle with the Syracusans — levy en mnsse^ as opposed to hoplites 
specially selected (vi. 66-68) dXKcas t€ kuI nphs &vBpas vaySyffi^t re &/xuvo/x€- 
vov$, Kal ovK aTcoKiKTovs, wfTTTfp Kal rj/iids — Kal TTpoaeri 'XtKehccinaSy &c. 

When a special selection took place, the names of the hoplites chosen by 
the generals to take part in any particular service, were written on boards, 
according to their tribes : each of these boards was affixed publicly against 
the statue of the Heros Eponymus of the tribe to which it referred : Ari- 
stophanes, Equites, 1369 ; Fac. 1184, with Scholiast ; Wachsmuth, Hellen. 
Allerthumsk. ii. p. 312. 

® Thucyd. iv. 100. 
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Athenian occupation of Pylus and Kythera, that the Lacedae- 
monians, contrary to their previous custom, had begun to 
organise a regiment of archers.^ The effective manner in which 
Demosthenes had employed the light-armed in Sphakteria 
against the Lacedaemonian hoplites, was well calculated to 
teach an instructive lesson as to the value of the former 
description of troops. 

The Boeotian Delium,^ which Hippokrates now intended to 
occupy and fortify, was a temple of Apollo, strongly situated, 
overhanging the sea about five miles ' from Tanagra, and some- 
what more than a mile from the border territory of Or6pus — 
a territory originally Boeotian, but at this time dependent on 
Athens, and even partly incorporated in the political com- 
munity of Athens, under the name of the Deme of Grsea.'*^ 
Ordpus itself was about a day’s march from Athens — by the 
road which led through Dekeleia and Sphendale, between the 
mountains Fames and Phelleus : so that as the distance to be 
traversed was so inconsiderable, and the general feeling of the 
time was that of confidence, it is probable that men of all ages, 
arms, and dispositions, crowded to join the march — in part 
from mere curiosity and excitement. Hippokrates reached 
Delium on the day after he had started from Athens. On the 
succeeding day he began his work of fortification, which was 
completed — all hands aiding, and tools as well as workmen 
having been brought along with the army from Athens — in two 
days and a half. Having dug a ditch all round the sacred 
ground, he threw up the earth in a bank alongside of the ditch, 
planting stakes, throwing in fascines, and adding layers of stone 
and brick, to keep the work together and make it into a ram- 
part of tolerable height and firmness. The vines ^ round the 

^ Thucyd. iv. 55. ^ Thucyd. iv. 90; Livy, xxxv. 51. 

® Diksearch. Bios 'EWddos, Fragm. ed. Fuhr. p. 142-230 ; Pausan. i. 34, 
2 ; Aristotle ap. Stephan. Byz. v. ^UpwirSs. See also Col. Leake, Athens 
and the Demi of Attica, vol. ii. sect. iv. p. 123 ; Mr. Finlay, Oropus and 
the Diakria, p. 38 ; Ross, Die Demen von Attica, p. 6, where the Deme 
of Grgea is verified by an Inscription, and explained for the first time. 

The road taken by the army of Hippocrates in the march to Delium, was 
the same as that by which the Laced gemonian army in their first invasion of 
Attica had retired from Attica into Bceotia (Thucyd. ii. 23). 

* Dikaearchus (Bios *E\\dSoSf p. 142, ed. Fuhr.) is full of encomiums 
on the excellence of the wine drunk at Tanagra, and of the abundant olive- 
plantations on the road between Or6pus and Tanagra. 

Since tools and masons were brought from Athens to fortify Nisaea— 
about thre« months before (Thucyd. iv. 69) — we may be pretty sure that 
similar apparatus was carried to Delium — though Thucydides does not 
state it 
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temple, together with the stakes which served as supports to 
them, were cut to obtain wood ; the houses adjoining furnished 
bricks and stone : the outer tempie-buildings themselves also, 
on some of the sides, served as they stood to facilitate and 
strengthen the defence. But there was one side on which the 
annexed building, once a portico, had fallen down : and here 
the Athenians constructed some wooden towers as a help to 
the defenders. By the middle of the fifth day after leaving 
Athens, the work was so nearly completed, that the army 
quitted Delium, and began its march homeward out of Bceotia ; 
halting, after it had proceeded about a mile and a quarter, 
within the Athenian territory of Oropus. It was here that the 
hoplites awaited the coming of Hippokrates, who still remained 
at Delium stationing the garrison, and giving his final orders 
about future defence; while the greater number of the light- 
armed and unarmed, separating from the hoplites, and seemingly 
without any anticipation of the coming danger, continued their 
return march to Athens.^ The position of the hoplites was 
probably about the western extremity of the plain of Ordpus, 
on the verge of the low heights between that plain and Delium.^ 

During these five days, however, the forces from all parts of 
Bceotia had time to muster at Tanagra. Their number was 
just completed as the Athenians were beginning their march 
homeward from Delium. The contingents had arrived, not 
only from Thebes and its dependent townships around, but also 
from Haliartus, Koroneia, Orchomenus, Kopae, and Thespise : 
that of Tanagra joined on the spot. The government of the 
Boeotian confederacy at this time was vested in eleven boeotarchs 
— two chosen from Thebes, the rest in unknown proportion by 
the other cities, immediate members of the confederacy — and 
in four senates or councils, the constitution of which is not 
known. 

Though all the boeotarchs, now assembled at Tanagra, formed 
a sort of council of war, yet the supreme command was vested 

^ Thucyd. iv. 90. That the vines round the temple had supporting- 
stakes, which furnished the (rravpovs used by the Athenians, we may 
reasonably presume : the same as those which are spoken of in 

Korkyra, iii. 70 ; compare Pollux, i. 162. 

2 “The plain of Oropus (observes Colonel Leake) expands from its upper 
angle at Oropd towards the mouth of the Asopus, and stretches about live 
miles along the shore, from the foot of the hills of Markdpulo on the east, 
to the village of Khalkuki on the west, where begin some heights extending 
westward towards Dhilisi, the ancient Delium.” — “ The plain of Oropus is 
separated from the more inland plain of Tanagra by rocky gorges, through 
which the Asopus flows.” (Leake, Athens and the Demi of Attica, vol. ii. 
sect. iv. p. n 2. ) 
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in Pagondas and Arianthides, the boeotarchs from Thebes — 
either in Pagondas, as the seijiior of the two, or perhaps in both, 
alternating with each other day by day.^ As the Athenians 
were evidently in full retreat, and had already passed the border, 
all the other boeotarchs, except Pagondas, unwilling to hazard 
a battle ^ on soil not Boeotian, were disposed to let them return 
home without obstruction. Such reluctance is not surprising, 
when we reflect that the chances of defeat were considerable, 
and that probably some of these boeotarchs were afraid of the 
increased power which a victory would lend to the oppressive 
tendencies of Thebes. But Pagondas strenuously opposed this 
proposition, and carried the soldiers of the various cities along 
with him, even in opposition to the sentiments of their separate 
leaders, in favour of immediately fighting. He called them 
apart and addressed them by separate divisions, in order that 
all might not quit their arms at one and the same moment.^ 

^ Thucyd- iv. 93 ; v, 38. Akraephiae may probably be considered as 
either a dependency of Thebes, or included in the general expression of 
Thucydides, after the woid Kcovairis — ol vepl tV XiiivT\v, Anthedon and 
Lebadeia, which are recognised as separate autonomous townships in 
various Boeotian inscriptions, are not here named in Thucydides. But 
there is no certain evidence respecting the number of immediate members 
of the Boeotian confederacy ; compare the various conjectures in Boeckh, 
ad Corp. Inscript, t. i. P.-727 ; O. Muller, Orchomenus, p. 402; Kruse, 
Hellas, t. ii. p. 548. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 91. roov ^Wwv ^oiwrapx^^i flctiv eVSe/ca, oh 
^vviiraLVOvvroiV 

The use of the present tense ctVfv marks the number eleven as that of all 
the boeotarchs ; at this time — according to Boeckh’s opinion, ad Corp. In- 
script. I. vol. i. p. 729. The number however appears to have been variable. 

^ Thucyd. iv. 91. irpoaKaKiav indarovs Kark \6xovSf dTras &0p6oi 
ItcXivoiev rd robs Boicorobs Uvat iirl robs ^Adrivalovs Ka\ rhv 

dycova iroiiladai. 

Here Dr. Arnold observes, “This confirms and illustrates what has been 
said in the note on ii. 2, 5, as to the practice of the Greek soldiers piling 
their arms the moment they halted in a particular part of the camp, and 
always attending the speeches of their general without them.” 

In the case here before us, it appears that the Boeotians did come by 
separate lochi, pursuant to command, to hear the words of Pagondas, — and 
also that each lochus left its arms to do so ; though even here it is not ab- 
solutely certain that rh. does not mean the military station^ as Duker 
interprets it. But Dr. Arnold generalises too hastily from hence to a 
customary practice as between soldiers and their general. The proceeding 
of the Athenian general Hippokrat^s, on this very occasion, near Delium 
(to be noticed a page or two forward), exhibits an arrangement totally 
different. Moreover, the note on ii. 2, 5, to which Dr. Arnold refers, has 
no sort of analogy to the passage here before us, which does not include the 
words riSeadai rd — whereas these words are the main matters in 

chapter ii. 2, 5. Whoever attentively compares the two, will see that Dr. 
Arnold (followed by Poppo and Goller) has stretched an explanation which 
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He characterised the sentiment of the other boeotarchs as an 
unworthy manifestation of weakr^pss, which, when properly 
considered, had not even the recommendation of superior 
prudence. For the Athenians, having just invaded the country, 
and built a fort for the purpose of continuous devastation, were 
not less enemies on one side of the border than the other. 
Moreover they were the most restless and encroaching of all 
enemies ; so that the Bceotians who had the misfortune to be 
their neighbours, could only be secure against them by the most 
resolute promptitude in defending themselves as well as in 
returning the blows first given. If they wished to protect their 
autonomy and their property against the condition of slavery 
under which their neighbours in Euboea had long suffered, as 
well as so many other portions of Greece, their only chance 
was to march onward and beat these invaders, following the 
glorious example of their fathers and predecessors in the field 
of Koroneia. The sacrifices were favourable to an advancing 
movement; while Apollo, whose temple the Athenians had 
desecrated by converting it into a fortified place, would lend 
his cordial aid to the Boeotian defence.^ 

Finding his exhortations favourably received, Pagondas con- 
ducted the army by a rapid march to a position close to the 
Athenians. He was anxious to fight them before they should 
have retreated farther ; moreover the day was nearly spent — it 
was already late in the afternoon. 

Having reached a spot where he was only separated from 
the Athenians by a hill, which prevented either army from seeing 
the other, he marshalled his troops in the array proper for 
fighting. The Theban hoplites, with their dependent allies, 
ranged in a depth of not less than twenty-five shields, occupied 
the right wing : the hoplites of Haliartus, Koroneia, Kopae, 
and its neighbourhood, were in the centre : those of Thespix, 
Tanagra, and Orchomenus, on the left ; for Orchomenus, being 
the second city in Boeotia next to Thebes, obtained the second 
post of honour at the opposite extremity of the line. Each 
contingent adopted its own mode of marshalling the hoplites, 
and its own depth of files : on this point there was no uni- 
formity — a remarkable proof of the prevalence of dissentient 
custom in Greece, and how much each town, even among con- 
federates, stood a[)art as a separate unit.^ Thucydides specifies 

suits the passage heie before us, to other passages where it is noway 
applicable. ^ Thucyd. iv. 92. 

^ Thucyd. iv. 93. iyr' SLorrldas 5e weyre juey kuI ^Xkoci ®7}0a7oi ird^ayro, ot 

&K\oi i>5 ^KacTTOi ^rvxoy. 
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only the prodigious depth of the Theban hoplites ; respecting 
the rest, he merely intimates that no common rule vfas followed. 
There is another point also which he does not specify — but 
which, though we learn it only on the inferior authority of 
Diodorus, appears both true and important. The front ranks 
of the Theban heavy-armed were filled by 300 select warriors, 
of distinguished bodily strength, valour and discipline, — who 
were accustomed to fight in pairs, each man being attached to 
his neighbour by a peculiar tie of intimate friendship. These 
pairs were termed the Heniochi and Parabat^ — charioteers and 
companions ; a denomination probably handed down from the 
Homeric times, when the foremost heroes really combated in 
chariots in front of the common soldiers — but now preserved 
after it had outlived its appropriate meaning.^ This band, 
composed of the finest men in the various palaestrae of Thebes, 
was in after-days placed under peculiar training (for the defence 
of the Kadmeia or citadel), detached from the front ranks of 
the phalanx, and organised into a separate regiment under the 
name of the Sacred Lochus or Band : we shall see how much 
it contributed to the shortlived military ascendency of Thebes. 
On both flanks of this mass of Boeotian hoplites, about 7000 
in total number, were distributed 1000 cavalry, 500 peltasts, 
and 10,000 light-armed or unarmed. The language of the 
historian seems to imply that the light-armed on the Boeotian 
side were something more effective than the mere multitude 
who followed the Athenians. 

Such was the order in which Pagondas marched his army 
over the hill, halting them for a moment in front and sight of 
the Athenians, to see that the ranks were even, before he gave 
the word for actual charge. ^ Hippokrates, on his side, apprised 

What is still more remarkable — in the battle of Mantineia in 418 B.c. — 
between the I.acerlsemonians on the one side and the Athenians, Argeians, 
Mantineians, &c. on the other — the different lochi or divisions of the Lace- 
daemonian army were not all marshalled in the same depth of files. Each 
lochiige, or commander of the lochus, directed the depth of his own division 
(Thucyd. v. 68). 

^ Dioclor. xii, 70* Tlpoenaxovro Se irdyrcov ot Trap* iKeivois 'Hvloxoi Kal 
Uapa^drat KaXovfi^voi, dpdpes i 7 ri\€KTot rpiaKdaiot .... Oi Bh &r} 0 aioi 
Bia<pipopr€s rah rcop crapidrwv pdyjxaiSy &C. 

Compare Plutarch, Pelopidas, c. 18, 19. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 93. Kai iTreiB}} naXws avro7s vTreperpdyriirap (the 

Boeotians) rov \6(pov Kal tOevro rh. Jl'TrA.a rerayfxivor &(T 7 rep ^/xcA-Xoi/, &c. 

I transcribe this passage for the purpose of showing how impossible it is 
to admit the explanation which Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and Goller give of 
these words iQtvro rd BirKa (see Notes ad Thucyd. ii. 2). They explain 
the words to mean that the soldiers ‘‘piled their arms into a heap ’*-^is- 
armed themselves for the time. But the Boeotians, in the situation here 
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while still at Delium that the Boeotians had moved from Tanagra, 
first sent orders to his army to place themselves in battle array, 
and presently arrived himself to Command them ; leaving 300 
cavalry at Delium, partly as garrison, partly for the purpose of 
acting on the rear of the Boeotians during the battle. The 
Athenian hoplites were ranged eight deep along the whole line 
— with the cavalry, and such of the light-armed as yet remained, 
placed on each flank. Hippokrates, after arriving on the spot 
and surveying the ground occupied, marched along the front of 
the line briefly encouraging his soldiers ; who, as the battle was 
just on the Oropian border, might fancy that they were not in 
their own country, and that they were therefore exposed with- 
out necessity. He too, in a strain similar to that adopted by 
Pagondas, reminded the Athenians, that on either side of the 
border they were alike fighting for the defence of Attica, to 
keep the Boeotians out of it ; since the Peloponnesians would 
never dare to enter the country without the aid of the Boeotian 
horse.^ He further called to their recollection the great 
name of Athens, and the memorable victory of Myronides at 
CEnophyta, whereby their fathers had acquired possession of all 
Boeotia, But he had scarcely half finished his progress along 
the line, when he was forced to desist by the sound of the 
Boeotian pcean. Pagondas, after a few additional sentences of 
encouragement, had given the word : the Boeotian hoplites were 
seen charging down the hill ; and the Athenian hoplites, not 
less eager, advanced to meet them at a running step.- 
desciibed, cannot possibly have parted with their arms, — they were just on 
the point of charging the enemy — immediately aftei wards, Pagondas gives 
the word, the pa;an for charging is sung, and the rush commences, Pagon- 
das had doubtless good reason for directing a momentary halt, to see that 
his ranks were in perfectly good condition before the charge began. Put 
to command his troops to “pile their arms’’ would be the last thing that 
he would think of. 

In the interpretation of T€rayfi€Voi tfx^eXKoVy I agree with the 

Scholiast, who understands fiax^ofcLcrBai or iJ,ax^tfr 9 ai after jf/xeAA.ov (compare 
Thucyd. v. 66), — dissenting from Dr. Arnold and Goller, who would under- 
stand rdcrff^ffOai ; which, as it seems to me, makes a very awkward meaning, 
and is not sustained by the passage produced as parallel (viii. 51). 

The infinitive verb, understood after need not necessaiily be a 

verb actually occurring before : it may be a verb suggested by the general 
scope of the sentence : see ifxeWrjcrayj iv. 123. 

1 Thucyd. iv. 95. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 94, 96. Ka 6 ecrT(i)T<av S* is rd^iy Ka\ ^eXX 6 vru>y 

^vvUvat *l‘inroKpdr 7 }S 6 arparTjyhs iTrnrapt^y rh ffr par iir eBay rS>v *ABTjvalu>y 
7 rap€K€X€i€r 6 re /cal rotdde .... Toiavra rov 'Imro/cpdrovs irapaKC- 

XcvofJLtyoVf Kal fiixP^ rov crparoiredov iireXOdyros, rh de wXioy 

ohKiri <f> 6 dffavTos, oi Botcorol, ‘napaKeX^vaap.iyov kqX adpltriy is hid raxeevv 
Ka\ iyravOa Uaydyhov, vaioDyicrayris iir^iaay aTrb rod x 6 <pov, &c. 
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At the extremity of the line on each side, the interposition of 
ravines prevented the actual meeting of the two armies : but 
throughout all the rest of the line, the clash was formidable and 
the conduct of both sides resolute. Both armies, maintaining 
their ranks compact and unbroken, came to the closest quarters ; 
to the contact and pushing of shields against each other.^ On 
the left half of the Boeotian line, consisting of hoplites from 
Thespiae, Tanagra, and Orchomenus, the Athenians were vic- 
torious. The Thespians, who resisted longest, even after their 
comrades had given way, were surrounded and sustained the 
most severe loss from the Athenians ; who in the ardour of 
success, while wheeling round to encircle the enemy, became 
disordered and came into conflict even with their own citizens, 
not recognising them at the moment : some loss of life was the 
consequence. 

While the left of the Boeotian line was thus worsted and 
driven to seek protection from the right, the Thebans on that 
side gained decided advantage. Though the resolution and 
discipline of the Athenians was noway inferior, yet as soon as 
the action came to close quarters and to propulsion with shield 
and spear, the prodigious depth of the Theban column 
(more than triple of the depth of the Athenians, twenty-five 
against eight) enabled Jhem to bear down their enemies by 
mere superiority of weight and mass. Moreover the Thebans 
appear to have been superior to the Athenians in gymnastic 
training and acquired bodily force, as they were inferior both 
in speech and in intelligence. The chosen Theban warriors 
in the front rank were especially superior : but apart from such 
superiority, if we assume simple equality of individual strength 
and resolution on both sides, it is plain that when the two 
opposing columns came into conflict, shield against shield — 

This passage contradicts what is affirmed by Dr. Arnold, Poppo, and 
Goller, to have been general practice^ that the soldiers “piled their arms 
and ahvays attended the speeches of their generals without them.” (See 
his note ad Thucyd. iv. 91.) 

^ 1 hucyd. iv. 96. naprepa ixdxV u)0tor/iy hcnrl^oov &c. 

Compare Xenophon, Cyropaed. vii. i, 32. 

The proverbial expression of Boicoriai/ vv — “the Boeotian sov/” — was 
ancient even in the time of Pindar (Olymp. vi. 90, with the Scholia and 
BoeckhN note) : compare also Ephorus, Fragment 67, ed. Marx : Dikje- 
archus, Bios 'EAAciSos, p. 143, ed. Fuhr ; Plato, Legg. i. p. 636 ; and Sym- 
posion, p. 182 — “pingues Thebani et valentes,” Cicero de Fato, iv, 7. 

Xenophon (Memorab. iii. 5, 2, 15; iii. 12, 5: compare Xenoph. de 
Athen. Republ. i. 13) maintains the natural bodily capacity of Athenians 
to be equal to that of Boeotians, but deplores the want of (TupLaaKla or 
bodily training. 
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the comparative force of forward pressure would decide the 
victory. This motive is sufficient»to explain the extraordinary 
depth of the Theban column — which was increased by Epami- 
nondas, half a century afterwards, at the battle of Leuktra, from 
a depth of twenty-five men to the still more astonishing depth 
of fifty. We need not suspect the correctness of the text, with 
some critics — or suppose with others, that the great depth of 
the Theban files arose from the circumstance that the rear 
ranks were too poor to provide themselves with armour.^ Even 
in a depth of eight, which was that of the Athenian column 
in the present engagement,^ and seemingly the usual depth 
in a battle — the spears of the four rear ranks could hardly have 
protruded sufficiently beyond the first line to do any mischief. 
The great use of all the ranks behind the first four, was partly 
to take the place of such of the foremost lines as might be 
slain — partly, to push forward the lines before them from be- 
hind. The greater the depth of the files, the more irresistible 
did this propelling force become. Hence the Thebans, at 
Delium as well as at Leuktra, found their account in deepen- 
ing the column to so remarkable a degree, — a movement to 
which we may fairly presume that their hoplites were trained 
beforehand. 

The Thebans on the right thus pushed back ^ the troops on 
the left of the Athenian line, who retired at first slowly and for 
a short space, maintaining their order unbroken — so that the 
victory of the Athenians on their own right would have restored 
the battle, had not Pagondas detached from the rear two 
squadrons of cavalry; who, wheeling unseen round the hill 
behind, suddenly appeared to the relief of the Boeotian left, 
and produced upon the Athenians on that side, already deranged 
in their ranks by the ardour of pursuit, the intimidating effect 
of a fresh army arriving to reinforce the Boeotians. And thus, 
even on the right, the victorious portion of their line, the 
Athenians lost courage and gave way ; while on the left, where 
they were worsted from the beginning, they found themselves 
pressed harder and harder by the pursuing Thebans : so that 
in the end, the whole Athenian army was broken and put to 
flight. The garrison of Delium, reinforced by 300 cavalry 

^ See the notes of Dr. Arnold and Poppo, ad Thucyd. iv. 96. 

® Compare Thucyd. v. 68 ; vi. 67. 

* Thucyd. iv. 96. Th Se J oi 07jj3a?oi ^(rav, iKpdrei re rwv *A07f- 

ya(coyf Kal uxrd/xeyoi Kurd $pax^ vpcoroy iiryjKoKovOovy. 

The word uffdjueyot (compare iv. 35 ; vi. 70) exactly expresses the forward 
pushing of the mass of hoplites with shield and spear. 
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whom Hippokrat^s had left there to assail the rear of the 
Boeotians during the action, either made no vigorous move- 
ment, or were repelled by a Boeotian reserve stationed to 
watch them. 

Flight having become general among the Athenians, the 
different parts of their army took different directions. The 
right sought refuge at Delium, the centre fled to Oropus, and 
the left took a direction towards the high lands of Fames. 
The pursuit of the Boeotians was vigorous and destructive. 
They had an efficient cavalry, strengthened by some Lokrian 
horse who had arrived even during the action : their peltasts 
also, and their light-armed would render valuable service 
against retreating hoplites.^ Fortunately for the vanquished, 
the battle had begun very late in the afternoon, leaving no 
long period of daylight. This important circumstance saved 
the Athenian army from almost total destruction.^ As it was, 
however, the general Hippokrates, together with nearly looo 
hoplites, and a considerable number of light-armed and attend- 
ants, were slain ; while the loss of the Boeotians, chiefly on 
their defeated left wing, was rather under 500 hoplites. Some 
prisoners^ seem to have been made, but we hear little about 
them. Those who had fled to Delium and Ordpus were 
conveyed back by sea fo Athens. 

The victors retired to Tanagra, after erecting their tropfiy, 
burying their own dead, and despoiling those of their enemies. 
An abundant booty of arms from the stript warriors long 
remained to decorate the temples of Thebes, while the spoil 
in other ways is said to have been considerable. Pagondas 
also resolved to lay siege to the newly-established fortress at 
Delium. But before commencing operations — which might 
perhaps prove tedious, since the Athenians could always rein- 
force the garrison by sea — he tried another means of attaining 
the same object. He despatched to the Athenians a herald 
— who, happening in his way to meet the Athenian herald 
coming to ask the ordinary permission for burial of the slain, 
warned him that no such request would be entertained until 
the message of the Bceotian general had first been com- 
municated, and thus induced him to come back to the Athenian 

^ Thucyd. iv. 96 ; Athcnicus, v. p. 21 5. Diodorus (xii. 70) represents 
that the battle began with a combat of cavalry, in which the Athenians had 
the advantage. This is quite inconsistent with the narrative of Thucydides. 

^ Diodorus (xii. 70) dwells upon this circumstance. 

® Pyrilamp^s is spoken of as having been wounded and taken prisoner in 
the retreat by the Thebans (Plutarch, de Genio Socralis, c. ii, p. 581). 
See also Thucyd. v. 35 — where allusion is made to some prisoners. 
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commanders. The Boeotian herald was instructed to remon- 
strate against the violation of holy custom committed by the 
Athenians in seizing and fortifying the temple of Pelium ; 
wherein their garrison was now dwelling, performing numerous 
functions which religion forbade to be done in a sacred 
place, and using as their common drink the water especially 
consecrated to sacrificial purposes. The Boeotians there- 
fore solemnly summoned them in the name of Apollo and 
the gods inmates along with them, to evacuate the place, 
carrying away all that belonged to them. Finally, the herald 
gave it to be understood, that unless this summons were 
complied with, no permission would be granted to bury their 
dead. 

Answer was returned by the Athenian herald, who now went 
to the Boeotian commanders, to the following effect : — The 
Athenians did not admit that they had hitherto been guilty 
of any wrong in reference to the temple, and protested that 
they would i)ersist in respecting it for the future as much 
as possible. Their object in taking possession of it had been 
no evil sentiment towards the holy place, but the necessity of 
avenging the repeated invasions of Attica by the Boeotians. 
Possession of the territory, according to the received maxims 
of Greece, always carried along with it possession of temples 
therein situated, under obligation to fulfil all customary 
observances to the resident god, as far as circumstances per- 
mitted. It was upon this maxim that the Boeotians had them- 
selves acted when they took possession of their present territory, 
expelling the prior occupants and appropriating the temples : 
it was upon the same maxim that the Athenians would act in 
retaining so much of Boeotia as they had now conquered, and 
in conquering more of it, if they could. Necessity compelled 
them to use the consecrated water — a necessity not originating 
in the ambition of Athens, but in prior Boeotian aggressions 
upon Attica — a necessity which they trusted that the gods 
would pardon, since their altars were allowed as a protection 
to the involuntary offender, and none but he who sinned with- 
out constraint experienced their displeasure. The Boeotians 
were guilty of far greater impiety — in refusing to give back the 
dead, except upon certain conditions connected with the holy 
ground — than the Athenians, who merely refused to turn the 
duty of sepulture into an unseemly bargain. Tell us uncon- 
ditionally (concluded the Athenian herald) that we may bury 
our dead under truce, pursuant to the maxims of our forefathers. 
Do not tell us that we may do so, on condition of going out of 
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Boeotia — for we are no longer in Boeotia — we are in our own 
territory, won by the sword.” 

The Boeotian generals dismissed the herald with a reply 
short and decisive : — “ If you are in Boeotia, you may take 
away all that belongs to you, but only on condition of going 
out of it. If, on the other hand, you are in your own territory, 
you can take your own resolution without asking us.” ^ 

In this debate, curious as an illustration of Grecian manners 
and feelings, there seems to have been special pleading and 
evasion on both sides. The final sentence of the Boeotians 
was good as a reply to the incidental argument raised by the 
Athenian herald, who had rested the defence of Athens in 
regard to the temple of Delium on the allegation that the 
territory was Athenian, not Boeotian — Athenian by conquest 
and by the right of the strongest — and had concluded by 
affirming the same thing about Oropia, the district to which 
the battle-field belonged. It was only this same argument, 
of actual superior force, which the Boeotians retorted, when 
they said — “If the territory to which your application refers 
is yours by right of conquest (i.e, if you are de facto masters 
of it and are strongest within it) — you can of course do what 
you think best in it : you need not ask any truce at our 
hands ; you can bury -your dead without a truce.” ^ The 
Boeotians knew that at this moment the field of battle was 
under guard by a detachment of their army,^ and that the 
Athenians could not obtain the dead bodies without permis- 
sion. But since the Athenian herald had asserted the reverse 
as a matter of fact, we can hardly wonder that they resented 
the production of such an argument ; meeting it by a reply 
sufficiently pertinent in mere diplomatic fencing. 

But if the Athenian herald, instead of raising the incidental 
point of territorial property, combined with an incautious 
definition of that which constituted territorial property, as a 

1 See the two difficult chapters, iv. 98, 99, in Thucydides. 

^ See the notes of Poppo, Gdller, Dr. Arnold, and other commentators, 
on these chapters. 

Neither these notes, nor the Scholiast, seem to me in all parts satisfactory, 
nor do they seize the spirit of the argument between the Athenian herald 
and the Boeotian officers, which will be found perfectly consistent as a piece 
of diplomatic interchange. 

In particular, they do not take notice that it is the Athenian herald who 
first raises the question, what is Athenian territory and what is Boeotian ; 
and that he defines Athenian territory to be that in which the force of Athens 
is superior. The retort of the Boeotians refers to that definition ; not to the 
question of rightful claim to any territory, apart from actual superiority of 
force. ® Thucyd. iv. 97. 
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defence against the alleged desecration of the temple of Delium, 
— had confined himself to the main issue — he would have put 
the Boeotians completely in the wrong. According to principles 
universally respected in Greece, the victor, if solicited, was held 
bound to grant to the vanquished a truce for burying his dead ; 
to grant and permit it absolutely, without annexing any con- 
ditions. On this, the main point in debate, the Boeotians 
sinned against the sacred international law of Greece, when 
they exacted the evacuation of the temple at Delium as a 
condition for consenting to permit the burial of the Athenian 
dead.^ Ultimately, after they had taken Delium, we shall 
find that they did grant it unconditionally. We may doubt 
whether they would have ever persisted in refusing it, if the 
Athenian herald had pressed this one important principle 
separately and exclusively — and if he had not, by an unskilful 
plea in vindication of the right to occupy and live at Delium, 
both exasperated their feelings, and furnished them with a 
collateral issue as a means of evading the main demand.^ 

To judge this curious debate with perfect impartiality, we 
ought to add, in reference to the conduct of the Athenians in 
occupying Delium, — that for an enemy to make special choice 
of a temple, as a post to be fortified and occupied, was a 
proceeding certainly rare, perhaps hardly admissible, in Grecian 
warfare. Nor does the vindication offered by the Athenian 
herald meet the real charge preferred. It is one thing for an 
enemy of superior force to overrun a country, and to appro- 
priate everything within it, sacred as well as profane : it is 
another thing for a border enemy, not yet in sufficient force 
for conquering the whole, to convert a temple of convenient 
site into a regular garrisoned fortress, and make it a base 
of operations against the neighbouring population. On this 

^ When we recollect, in connexion with this incident, and another in 
Xen. Hellen. iii. 5, 24, the legendary stories about the Thebans refusing 
burial to the bodies of slain enemies, in the cases of Polyneikes and the 
other Six Chiefs against Thebes — we may almost suspect that in reality the 
Thebans were more disposed than other Gieeks to override this obligation. 

2 Thucydides, in describing the state of mind of the Boeotians, does not 
seem to imply that they thought this a good and valid ground, upon which 
they could directly take their stand ; but merely that they considered it a 
fair diplomatic way of meeting the alternative raised by the Athenian 
herald ; for ciurpcTrcs means nothing more than this. 

Ou5’ ad ianeudovTO drjdei/ virep r^s iKdvwv {* AOrjpalavy rh de rrjs lau- 
Twv (BotcoTwi') evTTpeTris eJvai ipnroKpivatrOaif aviSvras Ka\ ^voKaj^uv h 
ii.irairov(rty. 

The adverb also marks the reference to the special question, as laid 
out by the Athenian herald. 
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ground, the Boeotians might reasonably complain of the seizure 
of Delium : though I apprehend that no impartial interpreter 
of Grecian international custom would have thought them 
warranted in requiring the restoration of the place, as a 
peremptory condition to their granting the burial-truce when 
solicited. 

All negotiations being thus broken off, the Boeotian generals 
prepared to lay siege to Delium, aided by 2000 Corinthian 
hoplites, together with some Megarians and the late Pelopon- 
nesian garrison of Nissea — who joined after the news of the 
battle. Though they sent for darters and slingers, probably 
(Etaeans and .Etolians, from the Maliac Gulf, yet their direct 
attacks were at first all repelled by the garrison, aided by an 
Athenian squadron off the coast, in spite of the hasty and 
awkward defences by which alone the fort was protected. At 
length they contrived a singular piece of fire-mechanism, 
which enabled them to master the place. They first sawed in 
twain a thick beam, pierced a channel through it long-ways 
from end to end, sheathed most part of the channel with iron, 
and then joined the two halves accurately together. From the 
farther end of this hollowed beam they suspended by chains 
a large metal pot, full of pitch, brimstone, and burning char- 
coal ; lastly, an iron ‘tube, projected from the end of the 
interior channel of the beam, so as to come near to the pot. 
Such was the machine, which, constructed at some distance, 
was brought on carts and placed close to the wall, near the 
palisading and the wooden towers. The Boeotians then 
applied great bellows to their own end of the beam, blowing 
violently a current of air through the interior channel, so as to 
raise an intense fire in the cauldron at the other end. The 
wooden portions of the wall, soon catching fire, became 
untenable for the defenders — who escaped in the best way 
they could, without attempting further resistance. Two hun- 
dred of them were made prisoners, and a few slain ; but the 
greater number got safely on shipboard. This recapture of 
Delium took place on the seventeenth day after the battle, 
during all which interval the Athenians slain had remained on 
the field unburied. Presently however arrived the Athenian 
herald to make fresh application for the burial-truce ; which 
was now forthwith granted, and granted unconditionally.^ 

Such was the memorable expedition and battle of Delium — 
a fatal discouragement to the feeling of confidence and hope 
which had previously reigned at Athens, besides the painful 
1 Thucyd. iv. 100, 101, 
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immediate loss which it inflicted on the city. Among the 
hoplites who took part in the vigorous charge and pushing of 
shields, the philosopher Sokrates is to be numbered. His 
bravery, both in the battle and the retreat, was much extolled 
by his friends, and doubtless with good reason. He had 
before served with credit in the ranks of the hoplites at 
Potidsea, and he served also at Amphipolis ; his patience 
under hardship, and endurance of heat and cold, being not 
less remarkable than his personal courage. He and his friend 
Laches were among those hoplites who in the retreat from 
Delium, instead of flinging away their arms and taking to 
flight, kept their ranks, their arms, and their firmness of 
countenance; insomuch that the pursuing cavalry found it 
dangerous to meddle with them, and turned to an easier prey 
in the disarmed fugitives. Alkibiades also served at Delium 
in the cavalry, and stood by Sokrates in the retreat. The 
latter was thus exposing his life at Delium nearly at the same 
time when Aristophanes was exposing him to derision in the 
comedy of the Clouds, as a dreamer alike morally worthless 
and physically incapable.^ 

Severe as the blow was which the Athenians suffered at 
Delium, their disasters in Thrace about the same time, or 
towards the close of the same summer and autumn, were yet 
more calamitous. I have already mentioned the circumstances 
which led to the preparation of a Lacedoemonian force in- 
tended to act against the Athenians in Thrace, under Brasidas, 
in concert with the Chalkidians, revolted subjects of Athens, 
and with Perdikkas of Macedon. Having frustrated the 
Athenian designs against Megara (as described above),^ 
Brasidas completed the levy of his division — 1700 hoplites, 
partly Helots, partly Dorian Peloponnesians — and conducted 
them, towards the close of the summer, to the Lacedaemonian 
colony of Herakleia, in the Trachinian territory near the 
Maliac Gulf. 

1 See Plato (Symposion, c. 36, p. 221 ; Laches, p. i8r ; Charmid^s, p. 
1 53 ; Apolog. Sokratis, p 28), Strabo, ix. p. 403. 

Plutarch, Alkibiades, c. 7. We find it mentioned among the stories told 
about Sokrates in the retreat from Delium, that his life was preserved by 
the inspiration of his familiar daemon or genius, which instructed him on 
one doubtful occasion which of two roads was the safe one to take (Cicero, 
de Divinat. i. 54; Plutarch, de Genio Sokratis, c. ii, p. 581). 

The scepticism of Athenaeus (v. p. 215) about the mditary service of 
Sokrates is not to be defended — but it may probably be explained by the 
exaggerations and falsehoods which he had read, ascribing to the- philosopher 
superhuman gallantry. 

2 See above, page 383. 
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To reach Macedonia and Thrace, it was necessary for him 
to pass through Thessaly, \vhich was no easy task ; for the 
war had now lasted so long that every state in Greece had 
become mistrustful of the transit of armed foreigners. More- 
over, the mass of the Thessalian population were decidedly 
friendly to Athens, and Brasidas had no sufficient means to 
force a passage ; while, should he wait to apply for formal 
permission, there was much doubt whether it would be granted 
— and perfect certainty of such delay and publicity as would 
put the Athenians on their guard. But though such was the 
temper of the Thessalian people, yet the Thessalian govern- 
ments, all oligarchical, sympathised with Lacedsemon. The 
federal authority or power of the tagus, which bound together 
the separate cities, was generally very weak. What was of still 
greater importance, the Macedonian Perdikkas, as well as the 
Chalkidians, had in every city powerful guests and partisans, 
whom they prevailed upon to exert themselves actively in 
forwarding the passage of the army.^ 

To these men Brasidas sent a message at Pharsalus, as soon 
as he reached Herakleia. Nikonidas of Larissa with other 
Thessalian friends of Perdikkas, assembling at Melitaea in 
Achaia Phthiotis, undertook to escort him through Thessaly. 
By their countenance and support, combined with his own 
boldness, dexterity, and rapid movements, he was enabled to 
accomplish the seemingly impossible enterprise of running 
through the country, not only without the consent, but against 
the feelings of its inhabitants — simply by such celerity as to 
forestall opposition. After traversing Achaia Phthidtis, a terri- 
tory dependent on the Thessalians, Brasidas began his march 
from Melitaea through Thessaly itself, along with his powerful 
native guides. Notwithstanding all possible secrecy and 
celerity, his march became so far divulged, that a body of 
volunteers from the neighbourhood, offended at the proceeding 
and unfriendly to Nikonidas, assembled to oppose his progress 
down the valley of the river Enipeus. Reproaching him with 
wrongful violation of an independent territory, by the intro- 
duction of armed forces without permission from the general 
government, they forbade him to proceed farther. His only 
chance of making progress lay in disarming their opposition by 
fair words. His guides excused themselves by saying that the 
suddenness of his arrival had imposed upon them as his guests 
the obligation of conducting him through, without waiting 
to ask for formal permission : to offend their countrymen, 
^Thucyd. iv. 78. 
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however, was the furthest thing from their thoughts —and they 
would renounce the enterprise if. the persons now assembled 
persisted in their requisition. The same conciliatory tone was 
adopted by Brasidas himself. “ He protested his strong feel- 
ing of respect and friendship for Thessaly and its inhabitants : 
his arms were directed against the Athenians, not against 
them : nor was he aware of any unfriendly relation subsisting 
between the Thessalians and Lacedaemonians, such as to 
exclude either of them from the territory of the other. Against 
the prohibition of the parties now before them, he could not 
possibly march forward, nor would he think of attempting it ; 
but he put it to their good feeling whether they ought to 
prohibit him.^' Such conciliatory language was successful in 
softening the opponents and inducing them to disperse. But 
so afraid were his guides of renewed opposition in other parts, 
that they hurried him forward still more rapidly,^ and he 
“passed through the country at a running pace without halt- 
ing. Leaving Melitaea in the morning he reached Pharsalus 
on the same night, encamping on the river Apidanus : thence 
he proceeded on the next day to Phakium, and on the day 
afterwards into Perrhaebia^ — a territory adjoining to and 
dependent on Thessaly, under the mountain range of Olympus. 
Here he was in safety, so that his Thessalian guides left 
him ; while the Perrhsebians conducted him over the pass 
of Olympus (the same over which the army of Xerxes had 
marched), to Dium in Macedonia, in the territory of Perdikkas, 
on the northern edge of the mountain.^ 

The Athenians were soon apprised of this stolen passage, so 
ably and rapidly executed, in a manner which few other Greeks, 
certainly no other Lacedaemonian, would have conceived to be 

^ Thucyd. iv. 78. 'O Se K€\€v6vra)v rS)v aycoyut/, Trpiv rt reXiov ^vffrYjvai 
rh kojKvcov, ovSey iirtarx^^ dpSfitp. 

The geography of Thessaly is not sufficiently known to enable us to 
verify these positions with exactness. That which Thucydides calls the 
Apidanus, is the river formed by the junction of the Apidanus and Enipeus. 
See Kiepert’s map of ancient Thessaly — Colonel Leake, Travels in Noithem 
Greece, ch. xlii. voL iv, p. 470; and Dr. Arnold’s note on this chapter of 
Thucydides. 

We must suppose that Brasidas was detained a considerable time in par- 
leying with the opposing band of Thessalians. Otherwise, it would seem 
that the space between Melitaea and Pharsalus would not be a great distance 
to get over in an entire day’s march — considering that the pace was as 
rapid as the troops could sustain. The much greater distance, between 
Larissa and Melitsea, was traversed in one night by Philip king of Macedon 
(the son of Demetrius), with an army carrying ladders and other aids for 
attacking a town, &c. (Polyb. v. 97). * Thucyd. iv. 78. 
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possible. Aware of the new enemy thus brought within reach 
of their possessions in Thrace, they transmitted orders thither 
for greater vigilance, and at the same time declared open war 
against Perdikkas ; ^ but unfortunately without sending any 
efficient force, at a moment when timely defensive intervention 
was imperiously required. 

Perdikkas immediately invited Brasidas to join him in the 
attack of Arrhibasus, prince of the Macedonians called Lynkestae, 
or of Lynkus ; a summons which the Spartan could not decline, 
since Perdikkas provided half of the pay and maintenance of 
the army — but which he obeyed with reluctance, anxious as 
he was to commence operations against the allies of Athens. 
Such reluctance was still further strengthened by envoys from 
the Chalkidians of Thrace — who, as zealous enemies of Athens, 
joined him forthwith, but discouraged any vigorous efforts to 
relieve Perdikkas from embarrassing enemies in the interior, in 
order that the latter might be under more pressing motives to 
conciliate and assist them. Accordingly Brasidas, though he 
joined Perdikkas and marched along with the Macedonian army 
towards the territory of the Lynkestae, was not only averse to 
active military operations, but even entertained with favour 
propositions from Arrhibaeus — wherein the latter expressed his 
wish to become the ally of Lacedaemon, and offered to refer all 
his differences with Perdikkas to the arbitration of the Spartan 
general himself. Communicating these propositions to Per- 
dikkas, Brasidas invited him to listen to an equitable compro- 
mise, admitting Arrhibaeus into the alliance of Lacedaemon. 
But Perdikkas indignantly refused: “he had not called in 
Brasidas as a judge to decide disputes between him and his 
enemies, but as an auxiliary to put them down wherever he 
might point them out ; and he protested against the iniquity 
of Brasidas in entering into terms with Arrhibaeus, while the 
Lacedaemonian army was half paid and maintained by him'^ 
(Perdikkas).^ Notwithstanding such remonstance, and even a 
hostile protest, Brasidas persisted in his intended conference 
with Arrhibaeus, and was so far satisfied with the propositions 
made, that he withdrew his troops without marching over the 
pass into Lynkus. Too feeble to act alone, Perdikkas loudly 
complained. He even contracted his allowance for the future, 
so as to provide for only one-third of the army of Brasidas 
instead of one-half. 

To this inconvenience, however, Brasidas submitted, in haste 
to begin his march into Chalkidike, and his operations jointly 
^ Thucyd. iv. 82. * Thucyd. iv. ^^3. 
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with the Chalkidians, for seducing or subduing the subject- 
allies of Athens. His first operation was against Akanthus, on 
the isthmus of the peninsula of Athos, the territory of which he 
invaded a little before the vintage — probably about the middle 
of September ; when the grapes were ripe, but still out, and the 
whole crop of course exposed to ruin at the hands of an enemy 
superior in force. So important was it to Brasidas to have 
escaped the necessity of wasting another month in conquering 
the Lynkestse. There was within the town of Akanthus a 
party in concert with the Chalkidians, anxious to admit him 
and to revolt openly from Athens. But the mass of the 
citizens were averse to this step. It was only by dwelling 
on the terrible loss from exposure of the crop without, that the 
anti-Athenian party could persuade them even to grant the 
request of Brasidas to be admitted singly ^ — so as to explain 
his purposes formally before the public assembly, which would 
take its own decision afterwards. “ For a Lacedaemonian 
(says Thucydides) he was no mean speaker.” If he is to have 
credit for that which we find written in Thucydides, such an 
epithet would be less than his desert. Doubtless however the 
substance of the speech is genuine : and it is one of the most 
interesting in Grecian history — partly as a manifesto of professed 
Lacedaemonian policy — partly because it had a great practical 
effect in determining, on an occasion of paramount importance, 
a multitude which, though unfavourably inclined to him, was 
not beyond the reach of argument. I give the chief points of 
the speech, without binding myself to the words. 

, “ Myself and my soldiers have been sent, Akanthians, to 
realise the purpose which we proclaimed on beginning the war 
— that we took arms to liberate Greece from the Athenians. 
Let no man blame us for having been long in coming, or for 
the mistake which we made at the outset in supposing that we 
should quickly put down the Athenians by operations against 
Attica, without exposing you to any risk. Enough, that we are 
now here on the first opportunity, resolved to put them down 
if you will lend us your aid. To find myself shut out of your 
town — nay, to find that I am not heartily welcomed — astonishes 
me. We Lacedaemonians undertook this long and perilous 
march, in the belief that we were coming to friends eagerly 

1 Thucyd. iv. 84. Ol de irfpl rov d4x^<r0at aifrhv Rar' iW^iXovs 

^cTTatrfa oX t€ fxerh rwv XaA/ctS^eov |uvf Tref^ovrej Ra\ 6 
Brlfios' 5e rov Kapirov rh deos 4 ti 6vtos, 

rh v\^6os ihrh rov BpaaiSov re avrhv (xSpop koI iiKo^crapres 

^ovKetfaafrdai, S^x^rai, &c. 
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expecting us. It would indeed be monstrous if you should 
now disappoint us, and st?,nd out against your own freedom 
as well as against that of other Greeks. Your example, 
standing high as you do both for prudence and power, will 
fatally keep back other Greeks. It will make them suspect 
that I am wanting either in power to protect them against 
Athens, or in honest purpose. Now, in regard to power, my 
own present army was one which the Athenians, though 
superior in number, were afraid to fight near Nis^ea ; nor are 
they at all likely to send an equal force hither against me by 
sea. And in regard to my purpose, it is not one of mischief, 
but of liberation — the Lacedaemonian authorities having pledged 
themselves to me by the most solemn oaths, that every city 
which joins me shall retain its autonomy. You have therefore 
the best assurance both as to my purposes and as to my power : 
you need not apprehend that I am come with factious designs, 
to serve the views of any particular men among you, and to 
remodel your established constitution to the disadvantage 
either of the Many or of the Few. That would be worse 
than foreign subjugation ; and by such dealing we Lacedae- 
monians should be taking trouble to earn hatred instead of 
gratitude. We should play the part of unworthy traitors, worse 
even than that high-handed oppression of which we accuse the 
Athenians : we should at once violate our oaths, and sin against 
our strongest political interests. Perhaps you may say, that 
though you wish me well, you desire for your parts to be let 
alone, and to stand aloof from a dangerous struggle. You will 
tell me to carry my propositions elsewhere, to those who can 
safely embrace them, but not to thrust my alliance upon any 
people against their own will. If this should be your language, 
I shall first call your local gods and heroes to witness that I 
have come to you with a mission of good, and have employed 
persuasion in vain ; I shall then proceed to ravage your territory 
and extort your consent, thinking myself justly entitled to do 
so, on two grounds. First, that the Lacedaemonians may not 
sustain actual damage from these good wishes which you 
profess towards me without actually joining — damage in the 
shape of that tribute which you annually send to Athens. 
Next, that the Greeks generally may not be prevented by you 
from becoming free. It is only on the ground of common 
good that we Lacedaemonians can justify ourselves for liberating 
any city against its own will. But as we are conscious of 
desiring only extinction of the empire 'of others, not acquisition 
of empire for ourselves, — we should fail in our duty if we suffered 
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you to obstruct that liberation which we are now carrying to 
all. Consider well my words, then : take to yourselves the 
glory of beginning the aera of emancipation for Greece — save 
your own properties from damage — and attach an ever-honour- 
able name to the community of Akanthus.’^ ^ 

Nothing could be more plausible or judicious than this 
language of Brasidas to the Akanthians — nor had they any 
means of detecting the falsity of the assertion (which he after- 
wards repeated in other places besides 2) that he had braved 
the forces of Athens at Nisaea with the same army as that now 
on the . outside of the walls. Perhaps the simplicity of his 
speech and manner may even have lent strength to his assur- 
ances. As soon as he had retired, the subject was largely 
discussed in the assembly, with much difference of opinion 
among the speakers, .and perfect freedom on both sides : and 
the decision, not called for until after a long debate, was 
determined partly by the fair promises of Brasidas, partly by 
the certain loss which the ruin of the vine-crop would entail. 
The votes of the citizens present being taken secretly, a 
majority resolved to accede to the propositions of Brasidas 
and revolt from Athens.® Exacting the renewal of his pledge 
and that of the Lacedaemonian authorities, for the preservation 
of full autonomy to every city which should join him, they 
received his army into the town. The neighbouring city of 
Stageirus (a colony of Andros, as Akanthus also was) soon 
followed the example.^ 

There are few acts in history wherein Grecian political 
reason and morality appear to greater advantage than in this 
proceeding of the Akanthians. The habit of fair, free, and 
pacific discussion — the established respect to the vote of the 
majority — the care to protect individual independence of 
judgement by secret suffrage — the deliberate estimate of rea- 
sons on both sides by each individual citizen — all these main 
laws and conditions of healthy political action appear as a part 
of the confirmed character of the Akanthians. We shall not 
find Brasidas entering other towns in a way so creditable or so 
harmonious. 

But there is another inference which the scene just described 
irresistibly suggests. It affords the clearest proof that the 

1 Thucyd. iv. 85, 86, 87. ® Thucyd. iv. 108. 

* Thucyd. iv. 88. Ot dh *Ak<Iv6ioi, voWcov vpSrepov irr* 

repay Kpv^a Sia^r)<pt(rdfi€Poiy did re rh inaywyd eliteiv rhu Bpaaldav nal irepl 
rov tcapTTov <p6ficpy iyvoiaav ol v\elovs a<f>icrra(r9ai * Adrivai<av. 

^ Thucyd. iv. 88 ; Diodor. xii. 67. 
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Akanthians had little to complain of as subject-allies of Athens, 
and that they would have continued in that capacity, if left to 
their own choice without the fear of having their crop de- 
stroyed. Such is the pronounced feeling of the mass of the 
citizens : the party who desire otherwise are in a decided 
minority. It is only the combined effect, of severe impending 
loss and of tempting assurances held out by the worthiest 
representative whom Sparta ever sent out, which induces them 
to revolt from Athens. Nor even then is the resolution 
taken without long opposition, and a large dissentient minority, 
in a case where secret suffrage ensured free and genuine 
expression of preference from every individual. Now it is 
impossible that the scene in Akanthus at this critical moment 
could have been of such a character, had the empire of Athens 
been practically odious and burdensome to the subject-allies, 
as it is commonly depicted. Had such been the fact -had the 
Akanthians felt that the imperial ascendency of Athens op- 
pressed them with hardship or humiliation from which their 
neighbours, the revolted Chalk idians in Olynthus and else- 
where, were exempt — they would have hailed the advent of 
Brasidas with that cordiality which he himself expected, and 
was surprised not to find. The sense of present grievance, 
always acute and often excessive, would have stood out as their 
prominent impulse. They would have needed neither intimi- 
dation nor cajolery to induce them to throw open their gates to 
the liberator — who, in his speech within the town, finds no 
actual suffering to appeal to, but is obliged to gain over 
an audience, evidently unwilling, by alternate threats and 
promises. 

As in Akanthus, so in most of the other Thracian subjects 
of Athens— -the bulk of the citizens, though strongly solicited 
by the Chalkidians, manifest no spontaneous disposition to 
revolt from Athens. We shall find the party who introduce 
Brasidas to be a conspiring minority, who not only do not 
consult the majority beforehand, but act in such a manner as 
to leave no free option to the majority afterwards, whether they 
will ratify or reject; bringing in a foreign force to overawe 
them and compromise them without their own consent in 
hostility against Athens. Now that which makes the events of 
Akanthus so important as an evidence, is, that the majority is 
not thus entrapped and compressed, but pronounces its judge- 
ment freely after ample discussion. The grounds of that 
judgement are clearly set forth to us, so as to show, that hatred 
of Athens, if even it exists at all, is in no way a strong or 
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determining feeling. Had there existed any such strong feel- 
ing among the subject-allies of Atjiens in the Chalkidic penin- 
sula, there was no Athenian force now present to hinder them 
all from opening their gates to the liberator Brasidas by spon- 
taneous majorities ; as he himself, encouraged by the sanguine 
promises of the Chalkidians, evidently expected that they 
would do. But nothing of this kind happened. 

That which I before remarked in recounting the revolt of 
Mitylen^, a privileged ally of Athens — is now confirmed in the 
revolt of Akanthus, a tributary, and subject-ally. The circum- 
stances of both prove that imperial Athens neither inspired 
hatred nor occasioned painful grievance, to the population of 
her subject-cities generally. The movements against her arose 
from party-minorities, of the same character as that Flataean 
party which introduced the Theban assailants into Platoea at 
the commencement of the Peloponnesian war. There are of 
course differences of sentiment between one town and another; 
but the conduct of the towns generally demonstrates that the 
Athenian empire was not felt by them to be such a scheme of 
plunder and oppression as Mr. Mitford and others would have 
us believe. It is indeed true that Athens managed her em- 
pire with reference to her own feelings and interests, and that 
her hold was rather upon the prudence than upon the affection 
of her allies ; except in so far as those among them who were 
democratically governed, sympathised with her demociacy. It 
is also true that restrictions in any form on the autonomy of 
each separate city were offensive to the political instincts of the 
Greeks : moreover Athens took less and less pains to disguise 
or soften the real character of her empire, as one resting simply 
on established fact and superior force. But this is a different 
thing from the endurance of practical hardship and oppression, 
which, had it been real, would have inspired strong positive 
hatred among the subject-allies — such as Brasidas expected to 
find universal in Thrace, but did not really find, in spite of the 
easy opening which his presence afforded. 

The acquisition of Akanthus and Stageirus enabled Brasidas 
in no very long time to extend his conquests ; to enter Argilus 
— and from thence to make the capital acquisition of 
Amphipolis. 

Argilus was situated between Stageirus and the river Stry- 
mon, along the western bank of which river its territory ex- 
tended. Along the eastern bank of the same river, — south of 
the lake which it forms under the name of Kerkinitis, and 
north of the town of Eion at its mouth, — was situated the town 
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and territory of Amphipolis, communicating with the lands of 
Argilus by the important bridge there situated. The Argilians 
were colonists from Andros, like Akanthus and Stageirus. The 
adhesion of those two cities to Brasidas gave him oppor- 
tunity to cultivate intelligences in Argilus, wherein there had 
existed a standing discontent against Athens, ever since the 
foundation of the neighbouring city of Amphipolis.^ The 
latter city had been established by the Athenian Agnon, at the 
head of a numerous body of colonists, on a spot belonging to 
the Edonian Thracians called Ennea Hodoi, or Nine Ways, 
about five years prior to the commencement of the war (b.c. 
437) ; 3 -fter two previous attempts to colonise it, — one by 
Histiaeus and Aristagoras at the period of the Ionic revolt, and 
a second by the Athenians about 465 B.c. — both of which 
lamentably failed. So valuable however was the site, from its 
vicinity to the gold and silver mines near Mount Pangaeus and 
to large forests of ship-timber, as well as for command of the 
Strymon, and for commerce with the interior of Thrace and 
Macedonia — that the Athenians had sent a second expedition 
under Agnon, who founded the city and gave it the name of 
Amphipolis. The resident settlers there, however, were only 
in small proportion Athenian citizens ; the rest of mixed origin, 
some of them Argilian — a considerable number Chalkidians. 
The Athenian general Eukles was governor in the town, though 
seemingly with no paid force under his command. His col- 
league Thucydides the historian was in command of a small 
fleet on the coast. 

Among these mixed inhabitants a conspiracy was organised 
to betray the town to Brasidas. The inhabitants of Argilus as 
well as the Chalkidians each tampered with those of the same 
race who resided in Amphipolis ; while the influence of Per- 
dikkas, not inconsiderable in consequence of the commerce of 
the place with Macedonia, was also employed to increase the 
number of partisans. Of all the instigators, however, the most 
strenuous as well as the most useful were the inhabitants of 
Argilus. Amphipolis, together with the Athenians as its 
founders, had been odious to them from its commencement. 
Its foundation had doubtless abridged their commerce and 
importance as masters of the lower course of the Strymon. 
They had been long laying snares against the city, and the 
arrival of Brasidas now presented to them an unexpected 

^ Thucyd. iv. 103. fiiKicrra de oi *ApytKioi, iyyvs re TrpotroiKovvres Kal 
&e( rrore rails *Adr)valois 6 yr€s vvovroi koI iTrifiovKe^opres r^ X^P^V 
(Amphipolis). 
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chance of success. It was they who encouraged him to 
attempt the surprise, deferring proclamation of their own 
defection from Athens until they could make it subservient to 
his conquest of Amphipolis. 

Starting with his army from Arne in the Chalkidic peninsula, 
Brasidas arrived in the afternoon at Aulon and Bromiskus, near 
the channel whereby the lake Bolbe is connected with the sea. 
From hence, after his men had supped, he began his night- 
march to Amphipolis, on a cold and snowy night of November 
or the beginning of December. He reached Argilus in tlie 
middle of the night, where the leaders at once admitted him, 
proclaiming their revolt from Athens. With their aid and 
guidance, he then hastened forward without delay to the bridge 
across the Strymon, which he reached before break of day.^ 
It was guarded only by a feeble piquet — the town of Amphi- 
polis itself being situated on the hill at some little distance 
higher up the river ; ^ so that Brasidas, preceded by the 
Argilian conspirators, surprised and overpowered the guard 
without difficulty. Thus master of this important communica- 
tion, he crossed with his army forthwith into the territory of 
Amphipolis, where his arrival spread the utmost dismay and 
terror. The governor Eukles, the magistrates, and the citizens, 
were all found wholly unprepared : the lands belonging to the 
city were occupied by residents with their families and property 
around them, calculating upon undisturbed security, as if there 
had been no enemy within reach. Such of these as were close 

^ Thucyd. iv. 103. Kar Carrier av rbv arTparhv nph k'co yicpvpav rod' 

rroTa/xov. 

Bekkeds reading of vpb k'af appears to me preferable to 7 rp 6 (rw. The 
latter word really adds nothing to the meaning ; whereas the fact that 
Brasidas got over the river before daylight is one both new and material : 
it is not necessarily implied in the previous words e/ceiV?; rf; vvktI. 

^ Thucyd. iv. 103. rb v6\i(riua TrAeoj/ ttjs Ka\ ov> 

Kade'iro relxv Sl}(nrep vvp, <pv\atc^ 54 ns fipax^ia KaOeio'T'fjKei, &c. 

Dr. Arnold, with Dobree, Poppo, and most of the commentators, trans- 
late these words — the town (of Amphipolis) is farther off (from Argilus)« 
than the passage of the river. But this must be of course true, and 
conveys no new information, seeing that Brasidas had to cross the river to 
reach the town. Smith ami Bloomfield are right, I think, in considering 
rrjs 5 taj 8 d<r€oos as governed by and not by rrAeor — “the city is at 

some distance from the crossing:” and the objection which Poppo makes 
against them, that ttAcoi/ must necessarily imply a comparison with some- 
thing, cannot be sustained : for Thucydides often uses 4 k TrAeiopos (iv. 103 ; 
viii. 88) as precisely identical with 4k iroAAoO (i. 68 ; iv. 67 ; v. 69) ; also 
irepl TTkelovos. 

In the following chapter (vol. vii.), on occasion of the battle of 
Amphipolis, some further remarks will be found on the locality, with a. 
plan at the end of that volume. 
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to the city succeeded in running thither with their families, 
though leaving their property exposed — but the more distant 
became in person as well as in property at the mercy of the 
invader. Even within the town, filled with the friends and 
relatives of these victims without, indescribable confusion 
reigned, of which the conspirators within tried to avail them- 
selves in order to get the gates thrown open. And so com- 
plete was the disorganisation, that if Brasidas had marched up 
without delay to the gates and assaulted the town, many per- 
sons supposed that he would have carried it at once. Such a 
risk however was too great even for his boldness — the rather as 
repulse would have been probably his ruin. Moreover, con- 
fiding in the assurances of the conspirators that the gates 
would be thrown open, he thought it safer to seize as many 
persons as he could from the out-citizens, as a means of work- 
ing upon the sentiments of those within the walls. Lastly, this 
process of seizure and plunder, being probably more to the 
taste of his own soldiers, could not well be hindered. 

But he waited in vain for the opening of the gates. The 
conspirators in the city, in spite of the complete success of 
their surprise and the universal dismay around them, found 
themselves unable to carry the majority along with them. As 
in Akanthus, so in Amphipolis, those who really hated Athens 
and wished to revolt were only a party-minority. The greater 
number of citizens, at this critical moment, stood by Eukl^s 
and the few native Athenians around him in resolving upon 
defence, and in sending off an express to Thucydides at 
Thasos (the historian), the colleague of Eukles, as general in 
the region of Thrace, for immediate aid. This step, of course 
immediately communicated to Brasidas from within, deter- 
mined him to make every effort for enticing the Amphipolitans 
to surrender before the reinforcement should arrive ; the rather 
as he was apprised that Thucydides, being a large proprietor 
and worker of gold mines in the neighbouring region, possessed 
extensive personal influence among the Thracian tribes, and 
would be able to bring them together for the relief of the 
place, in conjunction with his own Athenian squadron. He 
therefore sent in propositions for surrender on the most 
favourable terms — guaranteeing to every citizen who chose to 
remain, Amphipolitan or even Athenian, continued residence 
with undisturbed property and equal political rights — and 
granting to every one who chose to depart, five days for the 
purpose of carrying away his effects. 

Such easy conditions, when made known in the city, 
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produced presently a sensible change of opinion among the 
citizens — proving acceptable both to Athenians and Amphi- 
politans, though on different grounds.^ The properties of the 
citizens without, as well as many of their relatives, were all in 
the hands of Brasidas. No one counted upon the speedy 
arrival of reinforcement — and even if it did arrive, the city 
might be preserved, but the citizens without would still be 
cither slain or made captive ; a murderous battle would ensue, 
and perhaps after all, Brasidas, assisted by the party within, 
might prove victorious. The Athenian citizens in Amphipolis, 
knowing themselves to be exposed to peculiar danger, were 
perfectly well-pleased with his offer, as extricating them from 
a critical position and procuring for them the means of escape, 
with comparatively little loss ; while the non-Athenian citizens, 
partakers in the same relief from peril, felt little reluctance in 
accepting a capitulation which preserved both their rights and 
their properties inviolate, and merely severed them from 
Athens — towards which city they felt, not hatred, but in- 
difference. Above all, the friends and relatives of the citizens 
exposed in the out-region were strenuous in urging on the 
capitulation, so that the conspirators soon became bold enough 
to proclaim themselves openly — insisting upon the moderation 
of Brasidas and the prudence of admitting him. Eukles found 
that the tone of opinion, even among his own Athenians, was 
gradually turned against him. He could not prevent the 
acceptance of the terms, and the admission of the enemy into 
the city, on that same day. 

No such resolution would have been adopted, had the 
citizens been aware how near at hand Thucydides ’ and his 
forces were. The message despatched early in the morning 
from Amphipolis found him at Thasos with seven triremes ; 
with which he instantly put to sea, so as to reach Eion at the 
mouth of the Strymon, within three miles of Amphipolis, on 
the same evening. He hoped to be in time for saving Amphi- 
polis : but the place had surrendered a few hours before. He 
arrived indeed only just in time to preserve Eion ; for parties 
in that town were already beginning to concert the admission 
of Brasidas, who would probably have entered it at day- 
break the next morning. Thucydides, putting the place in a 

1 Thucyd. iv. 106. Ol Se ttoWoI aKovaavrfs aWoi6r<Epoi lyivovro rhs 
yv(i)p.aSi &c. 

The word &.\\oi 6 r€poi seems to indicate both the change of view, com- 
pared with what had been before, and new divergence introduced among 
themselves. 
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condition of defence, successfully repelled an attack which 
Brasidas, made both by lan4 and by boats on the river. He 
at the same time received and provided for the Athenian 
citizens who were retiring from Amphipolis.^ 

The capture of this city, perhaps the most important of all 
the foreign possessions of Athens — and the opening of the 
bridge over the Strymon, by which even all her eastern allies 
became approachable by land — occasioned prodigious emotion 
throughout all the Grecian world. The dismay felt at Athens 
was greater than had been ever before experienced. Hope 
and joy prevailed among her enemies, while excitement and 
new aspirations became widely spread among her subject-allies. 
The bloody defeat at Deliiim, and the unexpected conquests 
of Brasidas, now again lowered the prestige of Athenian .success, 
sixteen months after it had been so powerfully exalted by the 
capture of Si)hakteria. The loss of reputation, which Sparta 
had then incurred, was now compensated by a reaction against 
the unfounded terrors since conceived about the probable 
career of her enemy. It was not merely the loss of Amphipolis, 
serious as that was, which distressed the Athenians ; but also 
their insecurity respecting the maintenance of their whole 
em[)ire. They knew not which of their subject-allies might 
next revolt, in contemplation of aid from Brasidas, hicilitated 
by the newly-acquired Strymonian bridge. And as the pro- 
ceedings of that general counted in part to the credit of his 
country, it was believed that Sparta, now for the first time 
shaking off her languor,^ had taken to herself the rapidity and 
enterprise once regarded as the exclusive characteristic of 
Athens. 

But besides all these chances of evil to the Athenians, there 
was another yet more threatening — the personal ascendency 
and position of Brasidas himself. It was not merely the bold- 
ness, the fertility of aggressive resource, the quick movements, 

^ Thucyd. iv. 105, 106 ; Diodor. xii. 68. 

" Thucyd. iv. 108. 5 e *AfjL<pnr 6 \€(cs, ot *AQr\valoL fxiya 

beos Kar 4 arri(Tav, &c. 

The j^rodigious importance of the site of Amphipolis, with its adjoining 
biidge forming the communication between the regions east and west of 
Stiymon — was felt not only by Philip of Macedon (as will hereafter appear), 
but also by the Romans after their conquest of Macedonia. Of the four 
regions into which the Romans distributed Macedonia, “pars prima (says 
Livy, xlv. 30) habet opportunitatem Amphipoleos ; quae objecta claudit 
omnes ab oiiente sole in Macedonian! aditus.” 

^ Thucyd. iv. 108. Tb be p. 4 yicrTov, rb -^bou^p oLv^lKai Ka\ 

bn rh TrpwTOP AaKebaiiiovicov opydavrwu (fxcWov ircipaffOatf kip- 
bvp€v€ip ttuptI rpbirep krotfxoi ?icrav (the subject-allies of Athens). 
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the power of stimulating the minds of soldiers — which lent 
efficiency to that general; but also his incorruptible probity, 
his good faith, his moderation,* his abstinence from party- 
cruelty or corruption, and from all intermeddling with the 
internal constitutions of the different cities — in strict adherence 
to that manifesto whereby Sparta had proclaimed herself the 
liberator of Greece. Such talents and such official worth had 
never before been seen combined. Set off as they were by 
the full brilliancy of successes, such as were deemed incredible 
before they actually occurred, they inspired a degree of con- 
fidence, and turned a tide of opinion, towards this eminent 
man, which rendered him personally one of the first powers in 
Greece. Numerous solicitations were transmitted to him at 
Amphipolis from parties among the subject-allies of Athens, in 
their present temper, of large hopes from him and diminished 
fear of the Athenians. The anti-Athenian party in each was 
impatient to revolt, the rest of the population less restrained 
by fear.^ 

Of those who indulged in these sanguine calculations, many 
had yet to learn by painful experience that Athens was still hut 
little abated in power. Still her inaction during this important 
autumn had been such as may well explain their mistake. It 
might have been anticipated that on hearing the alarming news 
of the junction of Brasidas with the Chalkidians and Perdikkas 
so close upon their dependent allies, they would forthwith have 
sent a competent force to Thrace — which, if despatched at 
that time, would probably have obviated all the subsequent 
disasters. So they would have acted at any other time — and 
perhaps even then, if Perikles had been alive. But the news 
arrived just at the period when Athens was engaged in the 
expedition against Boeotia, which ended very shortly in the 
ruinous defeat of Delium. Under the discouragement arising 
from the death of the Strategus Hippokrates and looo citizens, 
the idea of a fresh expedition to Thrace would probably have 
been intolerable to Athenian hoplites. The hardships of a 
winter service in Thrace, as experienced a few years before in 
the blockade of Potidasa, would probably also aggravate their 
reluctance. In Grecian history, we must steadfastly keep in 
mind that we are reading about citizen soldiers, not about 
professional soldiers ; and that the temper of the time, whether 
of confidence or dismay, modifies to an unspeakable degree all 
the calculations of military and political prudence. Even after 
the rapid successes of Brasidas, not merely at Akanthus and 
^ Thucyd. iv. 108. 
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Stageirus, but even at Amphipolis, they sent only a few 
inadequate guards ^ to the points most threatened — thus leaving 
to their enterprising enemy ^ the whole remaining winter for 
his operations, without hindrance. Without depreciating the 
merits of Brasidas, we may see that his extraordinary success 
was in great part owing to the no less extraordinary depression 
which at that time pervaded the Athenian public: a feeling 
encouraged by Nikias and other leading men of the same 
party, who were building upon it their hopes of getting the 
Lacedsemonian proposals for peace accepted. 

But while we thus notice the short-comings of Athens in 
not sending timely forces against Brasidas, we must at the 
same time admit, that the most serious and irreparable loss 
which she sustained — that of Amphipolis — was the fault of 
her officers more than her own. Eukles and the historian 
Thucydides, the two joint Athenian commanders in Thrace, 
to whom was confided the defence of that important town, had 
means amply sufficient to place it beyond all risk of capture, 
had they employed the most ordinary vigilance and precaution 
beforehand. That Thucydides became an exile immediately 
after this event, and remained so for twenty years, is certain 
from his own statement. And we hear, upon what in this case 
is quite sufficient authority, that the Athenians condemned 
him (probably Eukles also) to banishment, on the proposition 
of Klcon.2 

In considering this sentence, historians^ commonly treat 


^ Thucyd. iv. lo8. Of fxkv *A6rivaioi <pv\aKd.s ws 4^ 6\(yov kuI 4v 
dUn€ij.7rov 4s r^s 'nr6\ftSf &C, 

Thucyd. v. 26. See the biography of Thucydides by Marcellinus, 
prefixed to all the editions, p. 19, ed. Arnold. 

^ I transcribe the main features from the account of Dr. Thirl wall, whose 
judgement coincides on this occasion with what is gencially given (Hist, of 
Greece, ch. xxiii. vol. iii. p. 268). 

“ On the evening of the same day, Thucydides, with seven galleys which 
he happened to have with him at Thasos, when he received the despatch 
from Elicit s, sailed into the mouth of the Strymon, and learning the fall of 
Amphipolis proceeded to put Eion in a state of defence. His timely arrival 
saved the place, which Brasidas attacked the next morning, both from the 
river and the land, without effect : and the refugees, who retired by virtue 
of the treaty from Amphipolis, found shelter at Eion, and contributed to its 
security. The historian rendered an important service to his country : and 
it does not appear that human prudence and activity could have accomplished 
anything more under the same circumstances. Yet his unavoidable failure 
proved the occasion of a sentence, under which he spent twenty years of his 
life in exile : and he was only restored to his country in the season of her 
deepest humiliation by the public calamities. So much only can be gathered 
with certainty from his language : for he has not condescended to mention 
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Thucydides as an innocent man, and find nothing to condemn 
except the calumnies of the d^emagogue, followed by the 
injustice of the people. But this view of the case cannot be 
sustained, when we bring together all the facts even as indicated 
by Thucydides himself. 

At the moment when Brasidas surprised Amphipolis, Thucy- 
dides was at Thasos ; and the event is always discussed as if 
he was there by necessity or duty — as if Thasos was his special 
mission. Now we know from his own statement that his com- 
mand was not special or confined to Thasos. He was sent as 
joint commander along with Eukles generally to Thrace, and 
especially to Amphipolis.^ Both of them were jointly and 
severally responsible for the proper defence of Amphipolis, 
with the Athenian empire and interests in that quarter. Such 
nomination of two Qr more officers, co-ordinate and jointly 
responsible, was the usual habit of Athens, wherever the scale 
or the area of military operations was considerable — instead of 
one supreme responsible commander, with subordinate officers 

either the charge which was brought against him, or the nature of the 
sentence, which he may either have suffered, or avoided by a voluntary 
exile. A statement, very probable in itself, though resting on slight 
authority, attributes his banishment to Kleon’s calumnies: that the irrita- 
tion produced by the loss of Amphipolis should have been so directed against 
an innocent object^ would perfectly accord with the character of the people and 
of the demagogue. Posterity has gained by the injustice of his contempo- 
raries,’’ &c. 

^ Thucyd. iv. 104. Ol 5’ ivaurioi roTs irpodidovoi (that is, at Amphipolis) 
Kparodvres irhijBei Surre avrlKa ras iruAas hvolymOai, 'iri/jLirova’i fierh 
EifK\€ovs rod arparrjyovj hs iK rwv *A0r}ralcav iraprjy avrois (pv\a^ rod 
ivl rhv €r€poy ar parTjybv rwv 4irl &pdKris, 0ov Kv5{57jy rby *OA<^- 
pov, hs rdSe (uy eypa\j/ey, 6vra rr^pl 0d(roy (ion S* rf vr\aoSy Tlaplcau 
hiroiKia, anixovera rrjs *A/j.(l>nr6\€ws rjfxioAas Tjp,€pas fidKiora 7r\ody)f Kc\ev- 
oyrfs (T<p(cri $07]6€7v. 

Plere Thucydides describes himself as “ the other general along with 
Eukles, of the region of or towards Thrace.” There cannot be a clearer 
designation of the extensive range of his functions and duties. The same 
words rod iripov orparryyod are used respecting the two joint commanders 
Hippokrates and Demosthenes (Thucyd. iv. 67 and iv. 43). 

I adopt here the reading rlav M Sp^Krts (the genitive case of the well- 
known Thucydidean phrase rd M ^pdKris) in preference to rby iirl 0 pdKrjs ; 
which would mean in substance the same thing, though not so precisely, 
nor so suitably to the usual manner of the historian. Bloomfield, Bekker, 
and Goller have all introduced rwy into the text, on the authority of various 
MSS. ; Poppo and Dr. Arnold also both express a preference for it, though 
they still leave r 6 y in the text. 

Moreover the words of Thucydides himself in the passage where he 
mentions his own long exile, plainly prove that he was sent out as general, 
not to Thasos, hut to Amphipolis — (v. 26) koX ^vyi^rj fxoi (pevyeiy r^v 
ifiavrod Itt? cIkooi fisra r}]y is *Apiplir oKiv arparr}yiay, &c. 
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acting under him and responsible to him. If, then, Thucy- 
dides “was stationed at TJiasos’’ (to use the phrase of Dr. 
Thirlwall) this was because he chose to station himself there, 
in the exercise of his own discretion. 

Accordingly, the question which we have to put is, not 
whether Thucydides did all that could be done, after he 
received the alarming express at Thasos (which is the part of 
the case that he sets prominently before us), but whether he 
and Eukles jointly took the best general measures for the 
security of the Athenian empire in Thrace — especially for 
Amphipolis, the first jewel of her empire. 

They suffer Athens to be robbed of that jewel, — and how? 
Had they a difficult position to defend ? Were they over- 
whelmed by a superior force ? Were they distracted by simul- 
taneous revolts in different places, or assailed by enemies 
unknown or unforeseen ? Not one of these grounds for acquittal 
can be pleaded. First, their position was of all others the 
most defensible. They had only to keep the bridge over the 
Strymon adequately watched and guarded — or to retain the 
Athenian squadron at Eion — and Amphipolis was safe. Either 
one or the other of these precautions would have sufficed : 
both together would have sufficed so amply, as probably to 
prevent the scheme of attack from being formed. Next, the 
force under Brasidas was in no way superior — not even adequate 
to the capture of the inferior place Eion, when properly guarded 
— much less to that of Amphipolis. Lastly, there were no 
simultaneous revolts to distract attention, nor unknown enemies 
to confound a well-laid scheme of defence. There was but one 
enemy, in one quarter, having one road by which to approach ; 
an enemy of surpassing merit indeed, and eminently dangerous 
to Athens — but without any chance of success, except from 
the short-comings of the Athenian officers. 

Now Thucydides and Eukles both knew that Brasidas had 
prevailed upon Akanthus and Stageirus to revolt, and that too 
in such a way as to extend his own personal influence mate- 
rially. They knew that the population of Argilus was of 
Andrian origin,^ like that of Akanthus and Stageirus, and 
therefore peculiarly likely to be tempted by the example of 
those two towns. Lastly, they knew (and Thucydides him- 
self tells us “) that this Argilian population — whose territory 

^ Compare Thucyd. iv. 84, 88, 103. 

^ Thucyd. iv. 103. jj.d\iara Sc ot *Ap7(Aioi, ^770 ^ tc it po trot- 
Kovurcs Ka\ act wore rois *A 0 r)valois ovres Sirorrroi Ka\ iiri- 
ovr € s r<p (Amphipolis), iTretS^ irapcryx^v ^ Kaiphs koI 
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bordered on the Strymon and the western foot of the 
bridge, and who had many coryiexions in Amphipolis — had 
been long disaffected to Athens, and especially to the Athenian 
possession of that city. Yet having such foreknowledge, ample 
warning for the necessity of a vigilant defence, Thucydides and 
Eukles withdraw, or omit, both the two precautions upon which 
the security of Amphipolis rested — precautions both of them 
obvious, either of them sufficient. The one leaves the bridge 
under a feeble guard, ^ and is caught so unprepared every way, 
that one might suppose Athens to be in profound peace ; the 
other is found with his squadron, not at Eion, but at Thasos — 
an island out of all possible danger, either from Brasidas (who 
had no ships) or any other enemy. The arrival of Brasidas 
comes on both of them like a clap of thunder. Nothing more 
is required than this plain fact, under the circumstances, to prove 
their improvidence as commanders. 

The presence of Thucydides on the station of Thrace was 
important to Athens, partly because he possessed valuable 
family-connexions, mining-property, and commanding influence 
among the continental population round Amphipolis.^ This 
was one main reason why he was named. The Athenian people 
confide much in his private influence, over and above the 
public force under his command — looking to him even more 
than to his colleague Eukles for the continued security of the 
town : instead of which they find that not even their own 
squadron under him is at hand near the vulnerable point at 
the moment when the enemy comes. Of the two, perhaps, the 
conduct of Eukles admits of conceivable explanation more 
easily than that of Thucydides. For it seems that Eukles 
had no paid force in Amphipolis ; no other force than the 
citizen hoplites, partly Athenian, partly of other lineage. 
Doubtless these men found it irksome to keep guard through 
the winter on the Strymonian bridge. Eukles might fancy, 

BpaciSas tirpa^dv re iK tt Aclovos nphs rovs ifiTroXirevoyras <r<pMP 

CKU Httws ivSodr](T€rai rj ttSKis, & c . 

^ Thucyd. iv. 103. <pv\aK^ 54 ns KaQ^KTT-pKei, a- 

ardfievos l^aBlws 6 BpaaiBas, ajJLa fxfv rrjs TTpoSocrfos oUcrris, (i/na Kal 
[xcavos 6 vros /cal av pocr 56 ktit 0 s po(nr^<r doVy 5 i 4 ^rj t)]v ‘y 4 <l>vpav, &c. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 105. /cal aw' avrov 56 ya(T 9 ai 4 v rois wpcirois rcav 7 }W€i- 
pOJTWV, &c. 

Rotscher, in bis Life of Thucydides (Leben des Thukydides, Gottingen, 
1842, sect. 4, p. 97-99), admits it to be the probable truth, that Thucydides 
was selected for this command expiessly in consequence of his private 
influence in the region around. Yet this biographer still repeats the view 
generally taken, that Thucydides did everything which an able commander 
could do, and was most unjustly condemned. 
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that by enforcing a large pea'petual guard, he ran the risk 
of making Athens unpopular*. Moreover, strict constancy of 
watch, night after night, when no actual danger comes, with an 
unpaid citizen force — is not easy to maintain. This is an 
insufficient excuse, but it is better than anything which can be 
offered on behalf of Thucydides ; who had with him a paid 
Athenian force, and might just as well have kept it at Eion as 
at Thasos.^ We may be sure that the absence of Thucydides 
with his fleet, at Thasos, was one essential condition in the 
plot laid by Brasidas with the Argilians. 

To say, with Dr. Thirlwall, that “human prudence and 
activity could not have accomplished more than Thucydides 
did under the same circumstances ” — is true as matter of fact, and 
creditable as far as it goes. But it is wholly inadmissible as a 
justification, and meets only one part of the case. An officer 
in command is responsible not only for doing most “ under the 
circumstances,^^ but also for the circumstances themselves, in so 
far as they are under his control. Now nothing is more under 
his control than the position which he chooses to occupy. If 
the Emperor Napoleon, or the Duke of Wellington, had lost by 
surprise of an enemy not very numerous, a post of supreme 
importance which they thought adequately protected, would 
they be satisfied to hear from the responsible officer in com- 
mand — “ Having no idea that the enemy would attempt any 
surprise, I thought that I might keep my force half a day’s 
journey off from the post exposed, at another post which it was 
physically impossible for the enemy to reach. But the moment 
I was informed that the surprise had occurred, I hastened to 
the scene, did all that human prudence and activity could do 
to repel the enemy ; and though I found that he had already 
mastered the capital post of all, yet I beat him back from a 
second post which he was on the point of mastering also ” ? 
Does any one imagine that these illustrious chiefs, smarting 
under the loss of an inestimable position which alters the whole 
prospects of a campaign, would be satisfied with such a report, 
and would dismiss the officer with praises for his vigour and 
bravery “under the circumstances”? They would assuredly 
reply that he had done right in coming back — that his conduct 
after coming back had been that of a brave man — and that 
there was no impeachment on his courage. But they would at 

^ That the recognised station of the Athenian fleet was at Eion — and that 
the maintenance of the passage of the Strymon was inestimable to the 
Athenians (even apart from Amphipolis), as guarantee for the inaccessibility 
of her eastern empire — we see by Thucyd. iv. io8. 
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the same time add, that his want of judgement and foresight, in 
omitting to place the valuable position really exposed under 
sufficient guard beforehand, and leaving it thus open to the 
enemy, while he himself was absent in another place which 
was out of danger — and his easy faith that there would be no 
dangerous surprise, at a time when the character of the enemy ^s 
officer, as well as the disaffection of the neighbours (Argilus), 
plainly indicated that there would be, if the least opening were 
afforded — that these were defects meriting serious reproof, and 
disqualifying him from any future command of trust and respon- 
sibility. Nor can we doubt that the whole feeling of the 
respective armies, who would have to pay with their best blood 
the unhappy miscalculation of this officer, would go along with 
such a sentence; without at all suspecting themselves to be 
guilty of injustice, or gf “ directing the irritation produced by 
the loss against an innocent object.” 

The vehement leather-seller in the Pnyx at Athens, when 
he brought forward what are called his calumnies ” against 
Thucydides and Eukles, as having caused through culpable 
omission a fatal and irreparable loss to their country, might 
perhaps state his case with greater loudness and acrimony. 
But it may be doubted whether he would say anything more 
really galling, than would be contained in the dignified rebuke 
of an esteemed modern general, to a subordinate officer under 
similar circumstances. In my judgement, not only the accu- 
sation against these two officers (I assume Eukles to have been 
included) was called for on the fairest presumptive grounds — 
which would be sufficient as a justification of the leather-seller 
Kleon — but the positive verdict of guilty against them was 
fully merited. Whether the banishment inflicted was a greater 
penalty than the case warranted, I will not take upon me to 
pronounce. Every age has its own standard of feeling for 
measuring what is a proper intensity of punishment : penalties 
which our grandfathers thought right and meet, would in the 
present day appear intolerably rigorous. But when I consider 
the immense value of Amphipolis to Athens, combined with 
the conduct whereby it was lost, I cannot think that there was 
a single Athenian, or a single Greek, who would deem the 
penalty of banishment too severe. 

It is painful to find such strong grounds of official censure 
against a man who as an historian has earned the lasting 
admiration of posterity — my own, among the first and warm- 
est. But in criticising the conduct of Thucydides the officer, 
we are bound in justice to forget Thucydides the historian. 
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He was not known in the latter character, at the time when 
this sentence was passed. Perhaps he never would have been 
so known (like the Neapolitan historian Colletta), if exile had 
not thrown him out of the active duties and hopes of a 
citizen. 

It may be doubted whether he ever went home from Eion 
to encounter the grief, wrath, and alarm, so strongly felt at 
Athens, after the loss of Amphipolis. Condemned, either 
with or without appearance, he remained in banishment for 
twenty years ; ^ not returning to Athens until after the con- 
clusion of the Peloponnesian war. Of this long exile much is 
said to have been spent on his property in I’hrace ; yet he also 
visited most parts of Greece — enemies of Athens as well as 
neutral states. However much we may deplore such a mis- 
fortune on his account, mankind in general has, and ever will 
have, the strongest reason to rejoice at it. To this compulsory 
leisure we owe the completion, or rather the near approach to 
completion, of his history. And the opportunities which an 
exile enjoyed of personally consulting neutrals and enemies, 
contributed much to form that impartial, comprehensive, Pan- 
Hellenic spirit, which reigns generally throughout his immortal 
work. 

Meanwhile Brasidas, installed in Amphipolis about the 
beginning of December *^424 b.c., employed his increased 
power only the more vigorously against Athens. His first 
care was to reconstitute Amphipolis — a task wherein the 
Macedonian Perdikkas, whose intrigues had contributed to 
the capture, came and personally assisted. That city went 
through a partial secession and renovation of inhabitants; 
being now moreover cut off from the port of Eion and the 
mouth of the river, which remained in the hands of the Athe- 
nians. Many new arrangements must have been required, as 
well for its internal polity as for its external defence. Brasidas 
took measures for building ships of war, in the lake above the 
city, in order to force the lower part of the river : ^ but his 
most important step was to construct a palisade work,^ con- 
necting the walls of the city with the bridge. He thus made 
himself permanently master of the crossing of the Strymon, 
so as to shut the door by which he himself had entered, and 

^ Thucyd. v. 26. ^ Thucyd. iv. 104-108. 

* This is the (rraiJptojua, mentioned (v. 10) as existing a year and a half 
afterwards, at the time of the battle of Amphipolis. I shall say more 
respecting the topography of Amphipolis, when I come to describe that 
battle. 
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at the same time to keep an easy communication with Argilus 
and the western bank of the Stnymon. He also made some 
acquisitions on the eastern side of the river. Pittakus, prince 
of the neighbouring Edonian-Thracian township of Myrkinus, 
had been recently assassinated by his wife Brauro and by some 
personal enemies. He had probably been the ally of Athens, 
and his assassins now sought to strengthen themselves by 
courting the alliance of the new conqueror of Amphipolis. 
The Thasian continental colonies of Galepsus and Q^syme 
also declared their adhesion to him. 

While he sent to Lacedaemon, communicating his excellent 
position as well as his large hopes, he at the same time, without 
waiting for the answer, began acting for himself, with all the 
allies whom he could get together. He marched first against 
the peninsula called Akte — the narrow tongue of land which 
stretches out from the neighbourhood of iVkanthus to the 
mighty headland called Mount Athos — near thirty miles long, 
and between four and five miles for the most part in breadth.^ 
The long, rugged, woody ridge — covering this peninsula so as 
to leave but narrow spaces for dwelling, or cultivation, or feed- 
ing of cattle — was at this time occupied by many distinct petty 
communities, some of them divided in race and language. 
Sane, a colony from Andros, was situated in the interior gulf 
(called the Singitic Gulf) between Athos and the Sithonian 
peninsula, near the Xerxeian canal. The rest of the Akte was 
distributed among Bisaltians, Krestonians and Edonians, all 
fractions of the Thracian name — Pelasgians or Tyrrhenians, 
of the race which had once occupied Lemnos and Imbros — 
and some Chalkidians. Some of these little communities 
spoke habitually two languages. Thyssus, Kleone, Olophyxus, 
and others, all submitted on the arrival of Brasidas ; but Sane 
and Dion held out, nor could he bring them to terms even by 
ravaging their territory. 

He next marched into the Sithonian peninsula, to attack 
Torone, situated near the southern extremity of that peninsula 
— opposite to Cape Kanastraeum, the extreme headland of the 
peninsula of Pallene.^ 

Tordne was inhabited by a Chalkidic population, but had 
not partaken in the revolt of the neighbouring Chalkidians 
against Athens. A small Athenian garrison had been sent 
there, probably since the recent dangers, and were now defend- 
ing it as well as repairing the town-wall in various parts where 

^ See Grisebnch, Reise durch Rumelien uiid Brusa, vol. i. ch. viii. p. 226. 

2 Thucyd. iv. 109. 
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it had been so neglected as to crumble down. They occupied 
as a sort of distinct citadel the outlying cape called Lekythus, 
joining by a narrow isthmus the hill on which the city stood, 
and forming a port wherein lay two Athenian triremes as 
guardships. A small party in Torone, without privity ^ or even 
suspicion of the rest, entered into correspondence with Brasi- 
das, and engaged to provide for him the means of entering and 
mastering the town. Accordingly he advanced by a night- 
march to the temple of the Dioskuri (Kastor and Pollux) 
within about a quarter of a mile of the town-gates, which he 
reached a little before daybreak ; sending forward loo peltasts 
to be still nearer, and to rush upon the gate at the instant 
when signal was made from within. His Torona^an partisans, 
some of whom were already concealed on the spot awaiting 
his arrival, made their final arrangements with him, and then 
returned into the town — conducting with them seven deter- 
mined men from his army, armed only with daggers, and 
having Ly si stratus of Olynthus as their chief. Twenty men 
had been originally named for this service, but the danger 
appeared so extreme, that only seven of them were bold 
enough to go. This forlorn hope, enabled to creep in, through 
a small aperture in the wall towards the sea, were conducted 
silently up to the topmost watch-tower on the city hill, where 
they surprised and slew the guards, and set open a neighbour- 
ing postern gate, looking towards Cape Kanastrmum, as well as 
the great gate leading towards the agora. They then brought 
in the peltasts from without, who, impatient with the delay, 
had gradually stolen close under the walls. Some of these 
peltasts kept possession of the great gate, others were led 
round to the postern at the top, while the fire-signal was forth- 
with lighted to invite Brasidas himself. He and his men 
hastened forward towards the city at their utmost speed and 
with loud shouts — a terror-striking notice of his presence to 
the unprepared citizens. Admission was easy through the 
open gates, but some also clambered up by means of beams 
or a sort of scaffolding, which was lying close to the wall as a 
help to the workmen repairing it. And while the assailants 
were thus active in every direction, Brasidas himself conducted 
a portion of them to assure himself of the high and com- 
manding parts of the city. 

So completely were the Toronaeans surprised and thunder- 

^ Thucyd. iv. no. Ka\ avrhy &vdp€s 6\lyoi iirrjyoy Kpxxpa^ kro7fxoi 
6vr€S tV irapadovvai — iv. II3. Tuv Topcoyaloov yiypojjLey'rjs rjjs 

k\<a(r€cos rh piey voXv ovhev eldbs iOopvPelrOf &c. 
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Struck, that hardly any attempt was made to resist. Even the 
fifty Athenian hoplites who occi^)ied the agora, being found 
still asleep, were partly slain, and partly compelled to seek 
refuge in the separately-garrisoned cape of L^kythus, whither 
they were followed by a portion of the Tordnaean population ; 
some from attachment to Athens, others from sheer terror. 
To these fugitives Brasidas addressed a proclamation inviting 
them to return, and promising them perfect security for person, 
property, and political rights ; while at the same time he sent 
a herald with a formal summons to the Athenians in Lekythus, 
requiring them to quit the place as belonging to the Chal- 
kidians, but permitting them to carry away their property. 
They refused to evacuate the place, but solicited a truce of 
one day for the purpose of burying their slain. Brasidas 
granted them two days, which were employed both by them 
and by him, in preparations for the defence and attack of 
Lekythus; each party fortifying the houses on or near the 
connecting isthmus. 

In the meantime he convened a general assembly of the 
Tordnaean population, whom he addressed in the same con- 
ciliating and equitable language as he had employed elsewhere. 
“He had not come to harm either the city or any individual 
citizen. Those who had let him in, ought not to be regarded 
as bad men or traitors — for they had acted with a view to the 
benefit and the liberation of their city, not in order to enslave 
it, or to acquire profit for themselves. On the other hand, 
he did not think the worse of those who had gone over to 
Lekythus, for their liking towards Athens : he wished them to 
come back freely, and he was sure that the more they knew 
the Lacedaemonians, the better they would esteem them. He 
was prepared to forgive and forget previous hostility; but 
while he invited all of them to live for the future as cordial 
friends and fellow-citizens — he should also for the future hold 
each man responsible for his conduct, either as friend or as 
enemy.” 

On the expiration of the Two days' truce, Brasidas attacked 
the Athenian garrison in Lekythus, promising a recompense 
of thirty minae to the soldier who should first force his way 
into it. Notwithstanding very poor means of defence — partly 
a wooden palisade, partly houses with battlements on the roof 
— this garrison repelled him for one whole day. On the next 
morning he brought up a machine, for the same purpose as 
that which the Bceotians had employed at Delium, to set fire 
to the woodwork. The Athenians on their side, seeing this 
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fire-machine approaching, put up, on a building in front of 
their position, a wooden platform, upon which many of them 
mounted, with casks of water and large stones to break it or to 
extinguish the flames. At last, the weight accumulated be- 
coming greater than the supports could bear, it broke down 
with a prodigious noise ; so that all the persons and things 
upon it rolled down in confusion. Some of these men were 
hurt, yet the injury was not in reality serious, — had not the 
noise, the cries, and the strangeness of the incident, alarmed 
those behind, who could not see precisely what had occurred, 
to such a degree, that they believed the enemy to have already 
forced the defences. Many of them accordingly took to flight, 
while those who remained were insufficient to prolong the 
resistance successfully ; so that Brasidas, perceiving the dis- 
order and diminished number of the defenders, relinquished 
his fire-machine and again renewed his attempt to carry the 
place by assault, which now fully succeeded. A considerable 
proportion of the Athenians and others in the fort escaped 
across the narrow Gulf to the peninsula of Pallene, by means 
of the two triremes and some merchant-vessels at hand : but 
every man found in it was put to death. Brasidas, thus master 
of the fort, and considering that he owed his success to the 
sudden rupture of the Athenian scaffolding, regarded this 
incident as a divine interposition, and presented the thirty 
minae (which he had promised as a reward to the first man 
who broke in) to the goddess Ath^n^ for her temple at L^ky- 
thus. He moreover consecrated to her the entire cape of 
Lekythus; not only demolishing the defences, but also dis- 
mantling the private residences which it contained,^ so that 
nothing remained except the temple, with its ministers and 
appurtenances. 

What proportion of the Torbnaeans who had taken refuge at 
Lekythus, had been induced to return by the proclamation of 
Brasidas, alike generous and politic — we are not informed. 
His language and conduct were admirably calculated to set 
this little community again in harmonious movement, and to 
obliterate the memory of past feuds. And above all, it 
inspired a strong sentiment of attachment and gratitude to- 
wards himself personally — a sentiment which gained strength 
with every successive incident in which he was engaged, and 
which enabled him to exercise a greater ascendency than could 
ever be acquired by Sparta, and in some respects greater than 

^ Thucyd. iv. II4, II5. pcjxlcras &\\(f tipi rp6Trcf> ^ ^.pBpooirelcp r^p &\aaiP 
yepftrOai. 
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^had ever been possessed by Athens. It is this remarkable 
development of commanding indiYiduality, animated through- 
out by straightforward public purposes, and binding together 
so many little communities who had few other feelings in 
common — which lends to the short career of this eminent 
man, a romantic, and even an heroic, interest. 

During the remainder of the winter Brasidas employed 
himself in setting in order the acquisitions already made, and 
in laying plans for further conquests in the spring.^ But 
the beginning of spring — or the close of the eighth year, 
and beginning of the ninth year, of the war, as Thucydides 
reckons — brought with it a new train of events, which will 
be recounted in thd following chapter 

^ Thucyd, iv. Ii6. 
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